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CHAP.  I. 

Confideratlons  on  the  Troubles  of  the  Church . — The  Popes 

return  to  Rome. 

THE  further  we  advance  in  hiftory,  the  more  we 
are  furprifed  to  fee  the  world  difturbed  by  eccle- 
fiaftical  affairs.  Wherefore  did  fuch  quarrels,  outrages, 
and  frantic  madnefs,  prevail  in  the  bofom  of  a  religion 
of  peace  and  charity,  from  the  eftablifhment  ofChrif- 
tianity  in  the  time  of  Conftantine  ?  We  have  already 
obferved  the  caufes,  which  were  every  moment  revived 
with  effeds  ftill  more  contagious.  The  minifters  of  the 
church,  peaceful  and  gentle  while  they  confined  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  care  of  fouls,  had  acquired  too  much 
Vol.  IV,  B  power 
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power  and  authority  to  keep  themfelves  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  their  holy  miniftry;  By  their  dominion  oyer  the 
minds  of  the  people,  they  could  inculcate  their  moft 
^jj^^g^fonahle  opinions  as  divine  tiuths  j  and,  being  fa* 
voured  and  revered  in  courts,  could  transfer  thefe  opin¬ 
ions  into  laws.  Having  by  various  means  acquired  rich¬ 
es  and  nobility,  they  were  feized  with  thofe  paffions  which 
ufually  accompany  wealth  and  grandeur ;  and  from  that 
time,  being  expofed  to  the  hatred  and  enterprifes  of  the 
areat,  they  forgot  the  morality  of  the  gofpel,  and  ap¬ 
peared  fometimes  to  make  no  ufe  of  religion,  but  to 
brincr  down  the  fire  of  heaven,  or  add  fuel  to  that  of 
hell.&  Being  the  only  people  who  were  capable  of  en¬ 
gaging  in  any  kind  of  ftudy,  during  the  ages  of  barba¬ 
rous  ignorance,  it  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  extend 
their  privileges,  to  take  the  management  of  affairs  into 
their  hands,  to  ufurp  the  jurifdidion  of  kingdoms,  and 
to  forge  chains  for  the  ftupid  vulgar,  or  weak  and  blind 
princes.  Succefs  in  one  bold  attempt  naturally  led  them 
on  to  a  fecond  ftill  bolder  times  and  cuffoms  chang¬ 
ed  ufurpation  into  right,  errours  into  principles,  and  a- 
bufes  into  duties ;  till  at  laft  worfhip,  dodrine,  and  mo¬ 
rality,  were  disfigured  by  grofs  fuperftitions,  which, 
though  the  monks  and  clergy  turned  them  to  their  own 
advantage,  could  not  fail  in  the  end  to  prove  deftrudi've 
to  themfelves.  The  fovereign  pontiffs  in  particular,  by 
the  excefs  of  their  ambitious  enterpnzes,  undermined 

their  own  power.  . 

It  is  an  enormous  injuftice  to  impute  to  Chnftianity  the 
numberlefs  evils  for  which  it  has  afforded  a  pretence  ; 
the  gofpel,  tradition,  and  the  difeipline  of  the  primitive 
ages,  diredly  contradided  fuch  abufes  :  the  Chriflian 
virtues  and  found  dodrine,  of  which  fome  traces  always 
remained,  bore  teftimony  againft  the  prevailing  vices. 
Religion  was  abufed,  either  from  its  not  being  lufficient- 
ly  known,  or  becaufe  every  thing  is  perverted  to  wrong 
purpofes  by  the  paffions.  The  prieflhood  competing  a 
ffiftind  body,  with  feparate  interefts,  almofl  free  from 
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the  civil  power,  and  in  fome  degree  exercifing  the  le- 
giflative,  having  the  foie  guidance  of  education,  govern¬ 
ing  confciences  according  to  its  pleafure,  in  the  name  of 
God  commanding  men  who  did  not  reafon,  or  rather 
whom  it  prevented  from  reafoning ;  with  all  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages,  what  was  to  be  expected,  but  that  the  priefls 
and  pontiffs,  in  a  corrupted  age,  would  keep  the  people 
in  a  kind  of  fervitude  ? 

Sacerdotal  defpotifm  is  naturally  unflable :  with  feeble  Sacerdotal 
weapons  it  attacks  the  interefts  of  all  mankind,  and  pow- 
ers  armed  with  the  temporal  fword.  Its  whole  ftrength  with  the 
is  founded  on  opinion,  and  when  that  changes,  it  can  be  by1  which 
no  longer  maintained.  It  mufl  be  owned,  that  meafures  it  is  fup- 
were  taken  to  perpetuate  ignorance,  by  depriving  the  la-  p0Ited* 
ity  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  burning  all  who  prefumed  to 
think  differently  from  the  vulgar,  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
inquifition  was  exercifed  over  both  mind  and  body  : 
but,  however  powerful  thefe  means  might  appear,  they 
were  not  fufficient.  Unlefs  they  could  have  burnt  eve¬ 
ry  book,  fhut  up  all  the  lchools,  and  annihilated  reafon* 
they  could  not  but  expeCt  the  moft  formidable  oppofi- 
tion. 

The  court  of  Rome,  by  imprudent  avarice  and  manifeft  what 
tyranny,  had  provoked  the  hatred  of  the  clergy  in  al-  ^ehDa°ndgeed 
mod  every  kingdom  ;  fo  that  a  number  of  learned  men  pf  opin- 
were  ready  to  declare  againft  her  the  fird  opportunity. lon' 

The  revival  of  learning  had  fet  the  minds  of  men  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  infpired  them  with  that  paffion  for  disputing, 
which  contradiction  never  fails  to  inflame  ;  fo  that  a 
leaven  of  bold  opinions  was  mixed  with  a  number  of 
prejudices,  which  would  neceflarily  give  birth  to  fome 
important  novelty.  Unfortunately,  fanatacifm  has  great¬ 
er  influence  than  reafon,  and  it  is  rather  irritated  than 
cxtinguifhed  by  punifliments  ;  it  will  therefore,  in  its 
tranfports,  at  the  fame  time  attack  the  true  doCtrines 
and  abufes  ;  and,  though  the  doCtrines  prevail,  the  a- 
bufes  will  not  be  lefs  weakened,  becaufe  they  will  Ihevv 
how  contrary  pernicious  excefles  arc  to  divine  truths. 

R  z  Marfi  litis 
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Do£Wne  Marfilius  of  Padua,  a  civilian,  and  John  of  Ghent,  a 
of Marfiii-  theologian,  in  their  defence  of  the  emperour  Louis  of 
dua/and  Bavaria,  had  already  given  fome  dreadful  blows  to  the 
John  of  pontifical  authority.  They  not  only  maintained,  that  it 
Ghent*  could  not  exercife  any  compulfive  power,  intermeddle 
in  civil  affairs,  make  general  rules  of  difeipiine,  or  eftab- 
lifh  any  articles  of  faith  ;  but  likewife  flript  the  pope  of 
the  primacy  over  the  bifhops,  and  declared  him,  in  all 
cafes,  under  the  controul  of  the  empercur.  John  XXII. 
condemned  this  dodrine,  without  diftinguifhing  the 
true  from  the  falfe. 

wickUffe  John  Wickliffe,  a  doftor  of  Oxford,  propagated  his 
goes  mil  ne^  doctrines  with  more  freedom  in  England.  He  was 
further'  an  enthufiaftic  reformer,  like  Arnold  of  Brefcia,  and 
preached  up,  that  ecclefiaftics  ought  not  to  accumulate 
riches ;  that  the  prince  ought  to  employ  their  wealth 
for  the  good  of  the  Bate,  and  the  relief  of  the  people  ; 
he  attacked  the  hierarchy,  the  facraments,  indulgences, 
monaftic  vows,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  religious 
ceremonies ;  nor  did  he  (pare  the  papacy,  which  had.  fo 
He  fuc-  Ion0"  been  formidable  to  the  whole  Kingdom.  Being 
Tntul  protected  from  the  profecutions  of  the  clergy  by  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  one  of  the  uncles  of  Richard  II.  his 
difciples,  who  were  commonly  called  Lollards,  greatly 
increafed,  and  occafioned  difturbances.  His  do&rine, 
which  was  not  condemned  till  after  his  death,  had  taxen 
fuch  deep  root,  that  the  houfe  of  commons,  though 
ifartled  at  the  name  or  herefy,  feveral  times  piopofed  to 
alienate  the  wealth  of  the  church,  whole  poffellions 
were  faid  to  amount  to  a  third  of  the  whole  lands  in 
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the  kingdom. 

In  one  word,  Wickliffe  followed  the  fteps  of  the  Al- 
bGenfes,  and  the  proteftants  thole  of  Wickliffe.  It  we 
examine  the  fource  of  thofe  herefies,  by  which  a  great 
part  of  Europe  was  feparated  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
we  fhall  find  them  proceeding  chiefly  from  the  fuperfci- 
tions  introduced  into  the  boforn  of  Chriftianity,  and 

the  abufe  of  eccleiiaftical  authority,  which  encroached 

equally 
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equally  upon  civil  liberty  and  the  rights  of  fovereignty. 

We  come  now  to  the  great  fchifm  in  the  wed,  which 
increafed  the  public  diforders,  and  of  courfe  haftened 
that  revolution,  which  nothing  but  a  profound  and 
fteady  prudence  could  have  prevented. 

Seven  French  popes,  Clement  V.  John  XXII.  Be-  French 
nedidt  Xil.  Clement  VI.  Innocent  VI.  Urban  V.  and  p°pes  at 
Gregory  XI.  had  reigned  in  Avignon,  to  which  the  ho-  Avlgnon> 
ly  fee  had  been  transferred  in  1309,  and  was  a  fubjed: 
of  grief  and  fcandal  to  the  Romans.  Though  they  de- 
tefted  the  papal  yoke,  they  wiflied  to  have  the  pope  a- 
mong  them,.  cither  becaufe  his  prefence  would  draw  mo¬ 
ney  into  their  city,  or  that  religious  motives  were  added 
to  views  of  intereft.  .  Undoubtedly,  the  bilhop  ofThecaufe 
Rome  ought  to  reticle  in  Rome  ;  but,  flnee  he  could  ofth<:ir. 
arbitrarily  difpenfe  with  the  obfervation  of  laws,  it  is  toT8 
not  furprifing,  that  he  could  find  a  difpenfation  for  him-  °o  the  Ro* 
felf.  Befides,  as  the  bulls  and  anathemas  of  the  pon-  mans6, 
tiffs  had  not  loft  all  their  influence,  the  kings  of  France 
endeavoured  to  keep  them  in  their  kingdom  j  which, 
though  it  was  a  ftroke  of  policy  hurtful  to  the  clergy’ 

was  perhaps  ufeful  to  the  crown  in  thofe  days  of  fanati- 
cifm.  .  v 

Urban  V.  however,  went  to  Rome  in  the  year  7367,  The  rio- 
but  was  foon  tired  of  his  fituation,  and  in  1370  return- rentines 
ed  to  Avignon,  where  he  died  that  fame  year.  His  munkated 
fucceflor,  Gregory  XI.  was  determined,  by  fome  parti-  by  SF80* 

cular  circumftances,  to  remove  to  Italy.  The  Floren-^ 

tines  had  termed  a  league  againft  the  governours  fent 
into  that  country  by  the  pope  ;  but  they,  were  foon 
punifhed  for  this  procedure  by  excommunications, 
which  were  backed  with  an  army,  and  greatly  injured 
their  commeice.  They  lent  propofals  of  peace,  and  the 
perfon  pitched  upon  for  their  envoy,  was  Catharine  of 

Sienna,  a  nun,  who  pretended  to  be  favoured  with  re¬ 
velations.  > 

The  folemn  marriage  of  this  faint  with  Jefus  Chrift;  They  fent 
the  gold  ring,  enriched  with  precious  Hones,  which  was  rings'! 

given  t"na  to 

v  him. 
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given  to  her  by  her  divine  fpoufe,  and  which  fhe  always 
wore  on  her  finger,  though  no  perfon  ever  law  it ,  wit 
a  number  of  fimilar  tales,  related  by  the  legendaries, 
may  be  called  in  queftion.  But  it  is  certain  fhe  decided 
like  an  oracle  in  public  affairs ;  yet  it  appears  that  the 
Florentines  did  not  continue  to  place  the  lame  confi¬ 
dence  in  her,  which  they  did  at  firft,  as  their  deputies, 
who  followed  after,  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  confer^ 
ence  with  Catharine ;  however,  it  is  believed  that  lhe 
perfuaded  the  pope  to  fix  his  refidence  at  Rome. 
r^orv  Gregory,  having  received  a  promife  from  the  Romans 
goes  to  jo  give  him  the  entire  lordfhip  of  their  town,  and  to 
wherc'he  take  the  oath  of  fidelity,  went  thither  in  the  year  1377  * 
dies  of  blit  experience  foon  fhewed  him,  that  neither  Romans 
Vexation.  ^  Florentines  were  inclined  to  fubmit.  Being  filled 

with  yexation,  he  refolved  to  quit  Italy, .  where  he  died, 
repenting  of  his  having  followed  the  advice  of  fome  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  on  pretence  of  religion ,  faid  he,  propagated  their 
own  chimeras.  Saint  Bridget  of  Sweden,  a  nun  at 
Rome,  had  likewife  laboured  effectually  to  draw  the 
pope  from  Avignon. 
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"Beginning  of  the  Schijm. - Revolutions  at  Naples  and  in 

6  Hungary Troubles  in  France  and  England. 

LEVEN  days  after  the  death  of  Gregory  XI. 
„  came  on  the  fatal  election,  which  occafioned  a 
fchifm  of  forty  years.  The  Romans  in  a  tumultuous 
manner  furrounded  the  conclave,  to  demand  a  pontiff 
of  their  own  nation,  threatening  to  offer  violence  to  the 
cardinals,  if  they  were  not  immediately  gratified.  I  he 
archbifhop  of  Bari,  a  Neapolitan,  afterwards  famous  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Urban  VI.  was  chofen,  and  his  eledion 
proclaimed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  was 
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obeyed  three  months,  as  lawful  pope,  and  likewife  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  fuch  by  fix  cardinals,  who  remained  at 
Avignon  :  but  he  foon  rendered  himfelf  fo  odious  by  his 
haughty,  harfh  temper,  and  indifcreet  feverity,  that  the 
cardinals  retired  to  Anagni,  declared  the  eleftion  forced, 
and  therefore  null,  and  proceeded  to  a  new  one,  at 
Fondi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  where  they  made 
choice  of  Robert,  fon  of  the  count  of  Geneva,  a  rela¬ 
tion,  by  blood  or  marriage,  to  fome  of  the  greateft 
princes,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  Three 
Italians,  who  were  the  only  cardinals  of  that  country, 
had  been  fraudulently  feduced  to  the  conclave,  by  a 
feparate  promife  made  to  each  of  them  of  being  chofen 
pontiff;  a  difagreeable  eircumftance  in  fuch  an  import¬ 
ant  bufinefs. 

Nothing  was  more  difficult  to  decide  than  which  was  Europe 
the  true  pope ;  and  in  that  fate  of  uncertainty,  the  bed 
way  probably  would  have  been,  to  have  acknowledged  the  two 
neither  ;  efpecially  as  it  was  neceffary  to  come  to  that  popes* 
at  lad,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  fchifm,  But 
men’s  minds  were  not  yet  fuff  ciently  informed,  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  their  relinquifhing  a  pope,  though  his  eleftion 
had  been  doubtful.  All  Europe  was  divided,  as  the 
potentates  happened  to  be  led  either  by  prejudice  or  in- 
tereft.  Charles  V.  of  France  did  not  decide  till  after  a 
long  examination,  when  he  efpoufed  the  part  of  Cle¬ 
ment;  while  England,  the  Empire,  &c.  were  for  Urban. 

Such  adivifion  might  fupply  the  place  of  other  caufes  of 
animofity. 

While  thefe  two  pontiffs  thundered  curfes  and  ana-  Abufecn 
themas  againfl  each  other,  engaged  in  a  moft  furious  both  tides, 
war,  di drafted  the  confciences  of  men,  and  didurbed  pofedtT 
the  government  of  kingdoms,  each  of  them  reckoned  a  faims* 
number  of  faints  on  their  fide,  of  whofe  revelations  and 
miracles  they  boafled,  as  proofs  of  the  goodnefs  of  their 
caufe.  Catharine  of  Sienna  wrote  every  where  in  favour 
©f  Urban  ;  and,  in  her  letter  to  the  king  of  France, 
called  the  cardinals,  who  were  favourers  of  Clement, 

devils 
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devils  incarnate .  Such  a  powerful  authority  required  * 
counterpoife,  and  fome  equally  ftrong  were  oppofed  to 
it ;  but  the  great  miracle  would  have  been,  to  ad  with 

temper.  #  #  . 

clement  The  pontifical  armies  fought  in  Italy  with  various 
vii.  at  fuccefs.  Clement,  who  had  taken  Rome,  was  driven 
Avlsnon‘  out  by  the  Romans,  and  fettled  at  Avignon,  to  ruin 
Joanna  i.  France.  Urban  made  ufe  of  vidory  like  a  tyrant ;  and 
perfecuted  joanna  the  fir  ft,  the  famous  queen  of  Naples,  whofe 

vi.  unfortunate  beginnings  we  have  already  mentioned, 
having  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  his  opponent,  very  foon 
felt  the  effects  of  his  vengeance.  He  declared  her  a 
heretic,  guilty  of  high  treafon,  depofed  her,  and  gave 
her  kingdom  to  her  coufin  Charles  Durazzo.  After 
that  prince  had  promifed  to  yield  Capua  to  Francis 
Prignano,  the  pope’s  nephew,  Urban  VI.  fold  the  do¬ 
main  of  the  church,  and  even  the  confecrated  plate,  to 
facilitate  the  conqueft.  The  haughty  pontiff  preferred 
the  fortune  of  his  nephew  to  all  other  considerations, 
she  a-  Joanna  had  no  children,  though  four  times  married  ; 
dopts  the  ancjj  being  defirous  to  find  an  heir  capable  of  defending 
Anjou.1  her,’  adopted  Louis  duke  of  Anjou,  the  brother  of 
Charles  V.  but  the  death  of  the  king  of  France,  in 
1380,  the  fame  year  of  the  adoption,  delayed  the  ex- 
Durazzo  pe&ed  afliftance.  Durazzo  having  the  way  paved  for 
takes  Na-  jqm  by  Urban,  who  had  crowned  him  at  Rome,  and 
puts*  her"  fown  (edition  at  Naples,  arrived  there  with  an  army, 
to  death.  Qtho  of  Brunfwick,  the  queen’s  hufband,  was  defeated 
and  made  prifoner,  and  the  queen  obliged  to  furrender. 
The  conqueror  confulted  Louis  king  of  Hungary  on  tire 
fate  of  that  wretched  princefs ;  who  replied,  that  (he 
deferved  the  fame  death  with  Andrew  of  Hungary,  her 
firft  hufband  ;  and,  in  1382,  Joanna  was  either  frno* 

thered  or  ftrangled. 

unfortu-  The  duke  of  Anjou  having  in  the  mean  time  got 
nateexpe-  p0ffeffion  of  the  treafures  of  Charles  the  Wile,  and 

Jhe  duke  being  mafter  of  the  kingdom  for  fome  months,  in  qua- 
of  Anjou.  pty  Qf  regent,  oppreffed  the  people,  by  railing  luppiies 
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for  his  expedition  into  Italy.  Having  received  the  in¬ 
vestiture  of  Naples  from  the  pope  of  Avignon,  he  did 
not  doubt  of  Securing  the  throne  by  his  great  prepara¬ 
tions  ;  but  he  only  found  his  grave  in  La  Puglia,  where 
almoft  his  whole  army  perilhed  from  want,  difeafes,  and 
the  fword  of  the  enemy.  The  titles  of  this  fecond 
houfe  of  Anjou,  which  were  constantly  kept  up  from 
motives  of  ambition,  and  always  failed  from  mifeondud, 
continued  fatal  to  France. 

When  the  new  king  of  Naples  found  bimfelf  firmly 
eftablifhed,  he  carefully  avoided  making  good  his  pro-  He  is  de-* 
mife  made  to  Prignano,  though  both  urged  and  threat-  p^zb0y 
cned  by  Urban,  who  was  equally  infolent  and  impru¬ 
dent,  and  came  in  perfon  to  negotiate,  ot  rather  to 
command.  Charles,  after  having  held  the  bridle  of  his 
horfe,  according  to  cuflorn,  caufed  the  pontiff  to  be 
made  prifoner.  An  apparent  reconciliation  was  very 
Soon  followed  by  a  frefh  rupture  ;  when  Urban,  who 
was  befieged  in  Nocera,  appeared  at  his  window  three 
times  every  day,  and  by  the  found  of  the  bell,  with  a 
torch  in  his  hand,  regularly  excommunicated  the  king 
and  his  army.  He  gave  vent  to  his  rage  upon  five  or 
fix  cardinals,  whom  he  fufpeded  of  treafon,  becaufe 
they  advifed  him  to  make  peace  ;  condemned  them  to 
the  mod  cruel  torments  ;  and,  while  the  dean  of  the 
college  was  put  to  the  torture,  affifted  in  perfon,  read¬ 
ing  the  holy  office.  After  fo  many  ads  of  violence,  he 
fled  to  Genoa,  dragging  them  along  half  dead  in  his 
train,  and  at  laft  freed  himfelf  from  all  apprehenfions 
by  their  murder.  It  was  in  this  manner  the  title  of 
pope  was  fupported  by  a  ferocious  tyrant,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  other  pope  fet  no  bounds  to  his  rapacity. 

Charles  Durazzo  did  not  long  enjoy  a  crown  dained  The 
with  blood.  Louis  of  Hungary  died  without  iiTue 
male,  and  the  Hungarians  acknowledged  his  daughter  offered  to 
heirefs,  by  the  name  of  King  Mary.  That  people,  who  Durazzo* 
were  dill  uncivilized,  would  not  have  fuhmitted  to  a 
woman,  but  for  the  refped  they  paid  to  the  memory 

of 
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of  Louis.  The  female  king  was  not  of  age,  and  her 
mother  governed,  or  rather  gave  up  the  cares  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  a  nobleman.  The  nobility  began  with 
murmuring,  and  very  foon  proceeded  to  rebellion  ; 
when  they  made  an  offer  of  the  crown  to  the  king  of 
Naples,  who  was  defcended  from  the  reigning  family. 

That  prince,  intoxicated  with  fuccefs,  having  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer,  notwithflanding  the  prudent  remon- 
ftrances  of  his  wife,  under  an  exteriour  of  friendfhip, 
prefented  himfelf  at  Buda,  and  fo  far  fucceeded,  as  to 
get  himfelf  crowned  ;  but  was  affaffinated  a  few  months 
after,  in  the  year  1386.  The  Hungarians  repenting  of 
their  rebellion,  proclaimed  Mary  anew,  together  with 
her  hufband  Sigifmond,  fon  of  Charles  IV.  who  after¬ 
wards  fucceeded  to  the  empire.  Young  Ladiflas,  fon 
of  Charles,  fucceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  with 
the  confent  of  Urban,  to  whom  a  promife  was  made  of 
whatever  lands  he  pleafed  for  his  relations  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  pope  Clement  gave  the  inveftiture  of 
that  date  to  Louis  II.  fon  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  $  which 
opened  a  new  fource  for  war  and  misfortunes. 

England  and  France  were  then  in  a  deplorable  fitua- 
tipn,  where  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  difcord  and 
confufion.  The  uncles  of  Richard  II.  who  dire&ed  the 
affairs  of  government,  were  lefs  attentive  to  the  good  of 
the  public,  than  the  fecurity  of  their  own  interefts.  In 
the  year  1381,  the  people  in  the  country,  being  enraged 
at  the  impofition  of  a  new  ta^,  entered  into  a  rebellion, 
to  which  they  were  chiefly  excited  by  a  Francifcan,  a 
fanatical  preacher,  whofe  maxims  of  equality  and  per¬ 
fect  freedom  heightened  the  fenfe  of  their  misfortunes*. 
He  inceffantly  repeated, 

When  Adam  delved ,  and  Eve  /pan , 

Who  was  then  a  gentleman  f 

Thefe  rebels  committed  horrid  exceffes  even  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  but  like  the  Jaques  in  France,  being  deflitute 
both  of  a  leader  and  difcipline,  they  were  foon  obliged 
to  fubmit.  The 
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The  weaknefs  of  the  king,  his  blind  complaifance  for  The  king 
his  favourites,  and  his  anxiety  to  fhake  off  the  yoke 
under  which  he  was  kept  by  his  uncles,  expofed  him  to 
the  mod  dangerous  broils  $  he  was  dripped  of  all  au¬ 
thority,  and  his  miniders  condemned  and  executed  ; 
but,  having  at  length  attained  the  age  of  twenty  two, 
he  declared  himfelf  major,  and  for  fome  time  appeared 
to  be  the  fovereign,  while  the  pit  was  digging  into 
which  he  was  one  day  to  fall. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  France  would  have  The  fame 
taken  advantage  of  thefe  didurbances,  if  Charles  V.  had  f^^nce, 
been  dill  alive  ;  but  after  the  death  of  that  great  king,  under 
all  was  cabal  and  didradion  ;  his  brothers,  the  dukes  $5,  * 
of  Anjou,  Berri,  and  Burgundy,  uncles  of  the  young 
king  Charles  VI.  by  their  infatiable  rapacity  oppreffed 
the  people,  and  from  the  faults  of  government,  the  na¬ 
tion  was  daily  more  and  more  infeded  with  a  fpirit  of 
rebellion.  The  king  carried  the  war  into  Flanders,  ' 
where  the  people  had  rebelled  againd  their  prince,  who 
was  father  in  law  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  defeated  the  Flemings  at  Rofbec,  in  1382,  returned 
to  chadife  the  Parifians,  Or  rather  gave  them  up  to  the 
tyranny  of  his  uncles,  who  guided  him  as  they  pleafed. 

During  the  dedrudive  expedition  of  the  duke  of  An¬ 
jou,  into  Italy,  fome  ruinous  preparations  were  making 
to  attack  England,  and  all  thefe  expenfes  were  thrown 
away  ;  in  one  word,  the  kingdom  feemed  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  blind nefs,  didradion,  and  paffion. 

That  monder  of  wickednefs,  Charles  the  Bad,  king  picked 
of  Navarre,  formed  a  defign  to  poifbn  the  whole  royal  tragical 
family  ;  but  his  projed  was  difeovered,  and  he  perifhed  ^hda)0,*s 
by  an  accident,  which  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  drik-  the  Bad, 
ing  indance  of  divine  wrath.  The  parliament  began  ^vgai°rfCj 
his  trial  after  his  death,  but  fuch  a  ridiculous  proceed¬ 
ing  could  produce  no  confequences. 

At  lad,  Charles  VI.  refolving  to  govern,  took  the  king 
reins  into  his  own  hands,  in  the  year  1388,  and,  if  he  wanted  ta 
had  been  prudent,  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  might  govern. 

have 
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have  been  recovered  ;  but  being  of  a  paflionate,  incon- 
ftderate,  volatile  temper,  though  benevolent,  generous, 
and  valiant,  he  could  only  increafe  the  mifchief  in  fuch 
a  critical  conjuncture,  when  principles  and  all  fenfe  of 
duty  were  forgotten. 

The  fchilm  was  not  the  lighteft  fcourge  with  which 
the  different  nations  were  afflicted.  Urban  VI.  pub¬ 
lished  a  crufade  againft  Clement  and  the  Clementines. 
An  Englifli  bifhop,  who  was  general  of  this  crufade, 
attacked  Flanders,  though  the  Flemings  were  Urbanijls ; 
but  was  driven  from  thence  by  Charles  VI.  who  pro¬ 
tected  the  earl,  as  being  his  vaffal.  Clement,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  Tupport  his  court,  which  confided  of 
thirty  fix  cardinals,  pillaged  the  church  of  France.  A 
monk,  whom  he  entrufled  with  his  power,  de¬ 
manded  one  half  of  the  revenue  of  all  the  benefices, 
and  was  ordered  to  deprive  whoever  made  any  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  outcries  of  the  clergy,  but  more  particularly 
of  the  univerfity,  obliged  the  crown  to  publifh  an  edict 
againft  fuch  enormous  extortions ;  but  the  king  fent 
the  firft  prefident  to  the  pope,  and  went  in  perfon  to 
vifit  him  at  Avignon,  either  with  a  defign  to  pacify  his 
refentment,  or  calm  his  forrow. 

It  was  a  vain  expectation,  that  the  death  of  Urban, 
which  happened  in  13 89,  would  put  an  end  to  the  war 
about  the  pontificate  ;  for  the  Italian  cardinals  chofe 
Boniface  IX.  to  fucceed  him,  and  all  the  difgraceful 
outrages  were  renewed.  However,  it  ferved  to  divert 
Charles  Vi.  from  a  prepofterous  fchetne  of  a  crufade 
againft  the  Turks,  as  he  was  made  to  believe,  that  it 
was  better  to  employ  his  arms  againft  the  fchifmatics, 
and  he  refolved  to  make  Italy  fubmit  to  the  French 
pope  ;  but  thisdefign,  which  was  not  more  reafonable 
than  the  former,  was  abandoned  for  another  aCt  of  im¬ 
prudence,  which  brought  on  moft  dreadful  contequen- 
ces.  Peter  de  Craon  having  aftaflinated  Clifton  the 
conftable,  fled  for  an  afylum  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne  ; 
and,  though  Clifton  recovered  of  his  wounds,  the  king 
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was  no  lefs  defirous  of  revenge.  He  therefore  marched  mz. 
with  an  army  againft  the  duke,  when  the  exceffive  heat,  Heioithia 
and  a  fright  occafioned  by  fome  accidents,  made  him  fenfeS‘ 
lofe  his  fenfes  ;  which  misfortune  was  the  more  dread¬ 
ful,  as  the  diforder  continued  thirty  years,  with  only 
fome  lucid  intervals,  fufficient  to  make  him  feel  all  the 
horrours  of  his  fituation. 

The  king  of  England,  expofed  to  rebellions  at  home,  He  give* 
was  incapable  of  taking  advantage  of  the  fituation  0f  hisdaugh“ 
affairs  in  France,  and,  wifhing  to  enter  into  an  alliance  Richard 
with  Charles  VI.  demanded  and  obtained  his  daughter  n* 
Ifabella  in  marriage.  He  concluded  a  truce  of  twenty 
eight  years,  and  for  a  fum  of  money  redored  Bred  and 
Cherbourg,  which  had  been  given  up  to  the  Englifh 
during  the  preceding  reign.  The  two  kings  had  an  in¬ 
terview,  at  which  they  agreed  to  endeavour  to  put  an 
end  to  the  fchifm,  which  was  the  general  wifh  of  the 
whole  Chriftian  world  ;  but  an  obdrudion  was  found 
in  the  ambition  of  the  pontiffs,  which  neither  reafon 
nor  religion  could  overcome. 

Clement,  while  he  pretended  to  wifh  for  peace,  was  Theuni- 
not  the  lead  obdinate  in  maintaining  his  dionit'"  ard  verflty  of 
mceflantly  extorted  the  revenue  of  the  churches.  The  deavours 
univeriity  of  Paris,  which  was  dill  increafmg  in  power,  to?he 
differing  from  his* rapacity,  and  likewife  feeling  for  the  fchifS. 
public  calamities,  propofed  three  methods  for  conclud¬ 
ing  the  difpute  :  Either  that  both  rivals  fhould  refign  ; 
or  come  to  a  compromife,  according  to  the  decifion  of 
fome  chofen  arbitrators;  or,  as  the  lad  refource,  fubmit 
to  the  fentence  of  the  general  council.  The  king,  or 
rather  the  duke  de  Berri,  having  paid  no  attention  to 
thefe  remondrances,  the  fchools  were  fhut  up.  The 
univeifity  thougnt  tms  feditsuos  proceeding  lawful,  when- 
they  were  didatisfied  ;  and,  from  the  power  of  prejudice, 
it  almod  condantly  fucceeded.  The  memorial  which  • 
they  fent  to.  Clement  VII.  accompanied  by  a  fpirited 
letter,  occafioned  the  mod  mortal  vexation  to  the  pon¬ 
tiff,  who  died  foon  after, 


Each 
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i?94<  Each  of  the  cardinals  of  Avignon  took  an  oath,  wherf 
Conven-  conclave,  to  renounce  the  pontificate  after  the 

cardinals  cledion,  if  the  majority  thought  that  neceffary  for  the 
after  the  extintf:ion  of  the  fchifm.  Peter  Luna,  a  native  of  Avra- 
c?eme0nft.  gon,  was  chofen,  and  took  the  name  of  Benedid  XIII. 
Eenedia  Having  been  legate  at  Paris  and  in  Spain,  he  artfully 
xiu.  concealed  his  ambition  under  a  roafk  of  zeal,  which  he 
breaks' it.  let  drop  as  foon  as  he  had  affumed  the  tiara.  The 
public,  dazzled  by  appearances,  at  firft  believed  him  to 
be  fincerely  inclined  to  peace,  and,  in  that  perfuafion, 
he  was  readily  acknowledged  ;  but  three  princes  of  the 
blood  of  France,  accompanied  by  feveral  prelates  and 
learned  men,  made  a  fruitlefs  vifit  to  his  court,  to  ex¬ 
hort  him  to  refign,  as  the  only  ftep  proper  to  be  taken  ; 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  all  the  cardinals  concurred  in 
the  fame  opinion.  He  declared  by  a  bull  that  abdi¬ 
cation  was  a  new  method,  and,  by  following  it,  he  was 
afraid  of  offending  heaven.  Neither  he  nor  Boniface, 

notwithftanding  all  the  entreaties  which  were  made  by 

crowned  heads,  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  humble  their 
pride  at  the  expenfe  of  their  dignity  ;  yet,  to  hear  them, 
they  only  liftened  to  the  voice  of  religion  and  duty. 

If  the  fovercigns  had  poffeffed  either  undemanding 
France  no  or  courage)  nothing  was  eafier  than  to  have  cut  this 
know- aC~  Gordian  knot.  France  fet  the  example,  in  a  national 
iedgedthe  councij?  vvhich  determined  on  a  neutrality  ;  in  conle- 
p°pe‘  quence  of  which,  the  prefentation  to  benefices  was .  re¬ 
stored  to  the  ordinaries,  and  a  prohibition  iffucd  agamft 
fending  money  to  Benedict,  or  paying  him  any  phedi- 
'  ence,  accompanied  with  an  order  tor  all  the  king  s  iub- 
je£ts  to  leave  his  court ;  fo  that  the  Galilean  church 
Oppofi-  was  governed,  as  formerly,  by  its  own  bifhops. 

this  reafonable  fyftem  did  not  laft  long  ;  for  it  was  con- 
iramy  demned  by  a  part  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  perhaps 
becaufe  the  reft  had  approved  of  it.  The  umverfity  ot 
Touloufe,  in  particular,  treated  as  fcandalous  what  the 
univerfity  of  Paris  thought  the  greateft  good.  Befides, 

fo  blind  was  fuperftition,  that  notwithftanding  the  king  s 

exprds 


exprefs  prohibition,  the  French  flocked  in  crowds  to 
Rome,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  to  take  the 
benefit  of  the  jubilee  of  Boniface  IX.  though  he  had 
never  been  acknowledged  by  the  nation.  Benedid  was 
befieged  in  his  palace  of  Avignon  by  the  marefchal  de 
Boucicault,  and  was  feme  time  a  prifoner.  He  again 
deceived  both  princes  and  people.  The  Caftilians  and 
French  again  acknowledged  him ;  and  this  triumph 
rendered  him  more  untradable. 

1  hat  the  pafiions  fhould  be  difplayed  with  fo  much  We  muft 
force  in  church  affairs,  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  when  even  "urp^Ued 
religious  ideas  alone,  if  mifapplied,  can  ftrongly  agitate  that  paf- 
the  huiran  heart  ;  but  here  was  a  contention  for  power  mingled1, 
and  the  higheft  dignity.  W  hat  ferment  was  not  to  be  in  tj1*8 
expeded  from  a  mixture  of  fpirituals  with  temporals,  affair‘ 
with  an  addition  of  every  inflammable  matter,  which 
could  put  the  minds,  fouls  and  fenfes  of  men  in  agi¬ 
tation  ! 


CHAP.  III. 

The  Emperour  Wencejlas  depofed. — Richard  II.  King  of 
England,  depofed.  The  h  actions  of  (Orleans  and  Bur - 
gundy  in  France. —Council  of  Pifa.—Sigifmond ,  Em- 
per  our. 

AMIDST  the  horrours  occafioned  by  the  fchifm.  The  em- 
new  revolutions  happened  in  different  dates.  The  perour 
emperour  Wenceflas,  following  the  example  of  his  fa-  alienate"' 
ther,  Charles  IV.  alienated  what  remained  of  the  impe- a11  tJ?at 
rial  domain  in  Italy,  from  whence  it  was  fcarce  longer  ofthehn- 
polfible  to  derive  any  advantage.  He  created  Galeaz-  per-al-  do~ 
20  Vifconti  duke  of  Milan,  count  of  Pavia,  Parma  and  itaiy.m 
Placentia,  referving  nothing  to  himfelf  but  the  precari¬ 
ous  rights  of  liege  lord.  Some  of  the  eledors,  provoked 
at  this  alienation,  entered  into  a  league  againft  him  ; 

but. 
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but,  too  little  affe&cd  by  their  intrigues,  he  went  to 
Reims  in  the  year  1398,  to  concert  meafures  with  the 
He  wants  king  of  France  for  putting  an  end  to  the  fchifm.  He 
the^wo  took  upon  himfelf,  as  avowee  of  the  Roman  church, 
popes  ab-  to  prefs  the  abdication  of  the  two  popes ;  but  that  of 
dicate.  Rome,  Boniface  IX.  prevented  the  blow,  by  exciting 
the  three  ecclefiaftical  ele&ors  to  join  in  open  rebellion 
again  ft  him.  The  count  Palatine  joined  them,  and  the 

confpirators  were  animated  and  directed  by  the  nuncios 
He  is  de-  of  Boniface,  till  at  laft  Wenceflas  was  folemnly  depokd 
pofed  for  *n  l^OQ^  for  having  difipated  the  imperial  domain-,  for 

realbns.  neglecting  the  cares  of  government ;  leading  a  life  unworthy 
cf  the  imperial  dignity  ;  and,  i n  part i c ular ,  permitting 
DOGS  TO  SLEEP  IN  HIS  CHAMBER. 

The  rea-  Is  it  probable  that  his  accuters  would  have  flopped  at 
ibn  of  his  pucp  imputations,  if  he  had  been  the  monfter  he  has 

prefented  been  reprefented  by  the  monks  ?  His  fubjects,  the 
Ldious  Bohemians,  provoked  at  his  having  prevented  them 
light  b/  from  plundering  and  mafia.cn ng  the  Jews,  kept  him 
themonks  four  months  ;n  prifon.  By  adhering  to  the  council  of 

Pifa,  which  was  held  againft  the  two  popes,  as  I  ihali 
foon  have  occafion  to  mention,  and  granting  protection 
to  the  famous  John  Hus,  he  undoubtedly  made  himfeli 
infamous  in  the  eyes  of  the  oppofite  party.  .  _ 

Robert  Robert  count  Palatine,  having  been  railed  to  the 
the  u,ur-  imperiai  dignity  by  the  cabal,  undertook,  with  the  help 
Leatede’by  Qf  the  people  of  Lucca  and  Florence,  to  bringdown  the 
wvlf-  power  of  the  family  of  Vifconti  ;  but  he  made  his  ap- 
conti.  pearance  in  Italy  only  to  lofe  a  battle  near  lake  Gar  a. 
However,  he'kept  pofleffion  of  the  crown,  which  ltill 
feemed  to  belong  to  Wenceflas,  who  renounced  it  after 

the  death  of  the  ufurper.  . 

Rebel-  A  revolution  ftill  more  bloody  happened  m  Pnglana.^ 

againft  The  duke  of  Gloucefter,  uncle  of  Richard  II.  a  man  of 

Richard  artful,  turbulent  difpofition,  had  already  ftirred  up 
lI*  the  minds  of  the  people  againft  his  weak  nephew,  on 
account  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  France  ;  and 

certainly  would  have  dethroned  him,  if  the  rebel  hac 
'  not 
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not  been  feized,  and  privately  put  to  death,  before 
preparation  could  be  made  for  his  'trial.  The  young  Henry 
duke  of  Lancafter,  the  king’s  coufin,  fucceeded  better  £uke 
in  a  fimilar  attempt.  Richard  had  unjuftly  feized  his  anca 
patrimony ;  and  the  duke,  fecure  of  the  popular  favour, 
from  his  reputation  of  courage  and  piety,  fet  up  the 
ftandard  of  rebellion  againft  the  king,  and  made  himfelf 
matter  of  his  perfon. 

Richard  was  accufed  before  the  parliament,  when  1399. 
fome  ads  of  arbitrary  power,  more  frequent  in  the  s 

reign  of  Edward  III.  and  eafily  vindicated  by  the  con-  to  be  de- 
ttant  outrages  of  the  nobility,  afforded  a  pretence  for  andfuc- 
the  fentence  by  which  he  was  depofed.  He  died  a  ceeds  him 
violent  death  fome  time  after,  and  was  fucceeded  by  ul^uftly‘ 
his  oppreffor,  Henry  IV.  to  the  prejudice  of  Edmund 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  the  lawful  heir  of  the  crown, 
by  right  of  primogeniture.  Henry  fuppreffed  feveral 
rebellions  by  the  power  of  his  arms.  From  policy,  he  Lollards 
facrificcd  the  Lollards  to  the  clergy,  though  they  had  Perfe- 
been  prote&ed  by  his  father  ;  and^it  would  feem,  thatcuted' 
he  himfelf  did  not  difapprove  their  doctrine.  The  par-  " J  - 
liament  declared,  that  they  deferved  to  be  burnt  as  here¬ 
tics  9  yet  the  grounds  of  their  hercfy  were  one  day  to' 
ferve  as  the  foundation  of  the  religion  of  the  Englifh 
church.  Thus  do  nations  change  their  ideas. 

In  France,  where  the  manners  of  the  people  were  lefs  Nothing 
barbarous,  the  public  calamities  were  not  lefs  dreadful,  oidefhi 
The  madnefs  of  Charles  VI.  feemed  to  have  turned  the  France, 
heads  of  the  whole  nation.  Magic  was  employed  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  cure,  and  was  entrufted  to  a  couple  of  monks, 

-who  were  impoftors,  and  rather  added  to"  the  diforder. 

They  accufed  the  duke  of  Orleans  of  having  contributed 
to  it  by  malice,  and  were  hanged  after  they  had  con- 
feffed  their  guilt.  The  fa&ions  of  the  different  princes, 
who  contended  for  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
tore  the  monarchy  in  pieces.  Queen  Ifabella  of  Bavaria,  ifabeiiaof 
a  faithlefs  wife  and  unnatural  mother,  trampled  upon  Bavari»* 
every  duty,  and  facrifked  all  to  her  pattions.  After  the 
Vol.  IV.  C  death 
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death  of  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  duke  of  Orleans* 
brother  of  the  king,  and  the  queen’s  gallant,  fcized  the 
government,  that  he  might  opprefs  the  people  with 
odious  extortions.  John,  furnamed  the  Fearlefs ,  the 
new  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  from  his  chara&er  was 
more  dangerous,  openly  oppofed  him,  and  by  an  appar¬ 
ent  zeal  inflamed  the  rage  of  the  people.  Befides  the 
eftates  which  John  inherited  from  his  father,  he  pof- 
feffed  Hainault,  Holland,  Zealand,  &c.  in  right  of  his 
wife,  fo  that  few  monarchs  equalled  him  in  power  and 
riches. 

That  revengeful  prince  facrihced  everything,  even  his 
honour,  to  implacable  hatred.  After  pretending  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  having  taken  the  fa- 
cranient,  and  in  token  of  friendfhip  flept  in  the  lame  bed 
with  him,  he  caufed  him  to  be  affaffinated  in  one  of  the 
ftreets  of  Paris.  He  then  withdrew,  but  very  foon  re¬ 
turned,  as  if  in  triumph,  and  procured  permiflion  to  juf- 
tify  himfelf  in  public,  John  Petit,  a  dodor  of  the 
univerfity,  pronounced  an  abfurd  difeourfe  in  prefence 
of  the  dauphin,  in  which  he  eftablifhed  the  dodrine  of 
tyrannicide  by  twelve  arguments,  in  honour  of  the 
twelve  apoflles,  and  concluded  with  laying,  that  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  deferved  praife  and  rewards,  like  St. 
Michael,  who  killed  the  devil ,  or  Phineas,  who  killed 
Zimri.  We  may  obferve,  by  the  bye,  that  the  fanatics 
always  confecrated  murder  by  examples  taken  from  the 
Bible  :  fo  apt  are  men  to  run  wild,  when  reafon  and  hu¬ 
manity  are  excluded  from  their  religious  ideas ,  that  is, 
when  they  are  ignorant  of  the  fpirit  of  the  true  religion. 

Though  nobody  ventured  to  combat  this  criminal  a- 
pology,  and  though  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  received 
his  pardon,  yet  he  could  not  but  expe&  dreadful  reprif- 
als.  The  young  duke  of  Orleans  burnt  with  impatience 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father  ;  and  the  count  d  Af¬ 
ro  agnac,  afterwards  conftable,  who  had  married  his 
daughter,  a  (lifted  him  with  all  his  power  :  fo  that  the 
Burgundians  and  Armagnacs  fignalized  themfclves  by 
°  their 
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their  horrid  exceffes,  and  Paris  fvvam  in  blood.  In 
fhort,  every  thing  confpired  the  definition  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy, 

The  church  continued  to  be  diftrafted  by  the  fchifm, 
and  endlefs  mifchiefs  were  the  confequence  of  thefe  vi¬ 
olent  agitations  ;  becaufe  neither  the  people  nor  their 
governours  were  guided  by  any  rational  principles.  A- 
mong  other  fchemes  for  procuring  money,  Boniface  con¬ 
ceived  that  of  felling  the  reverfion  of  benefices  to  who¬ 
ever  would  purchafe  them.  He  died  in  the  year  1404, 
and  Innocent  VII.  his  fuccefTor,  like  the  reft,  refufed  to 
abdicate,  which  was  ft  ill  fruitleffly  propofed.  Gregory 
XII.  (Corario,  a  noble  Venetian)  who  fucceeded  Inno¬ 
cent  VII.  in  1406,  was  no  lefs  obftinate,  though  four* 
fcore  years  of  age.  Thefe  pontiffs,  and  their  rival,  the 
haughty  Benedict  XIII.  deceived  all  Europe  by  promif- 
es  of  an  union,  which  terminated  only  in  denouncing 
frefh  anathemas,  B 

At  laft,  France  having  refumed  her  fcheme  of  neutral* 
ity,  Benedict  fled  from  Avignon,  and  the  cardinals  of  the 
two  popes,  irritated  by  the  conduft  of  both,  united,  and 
convoked  a  general  council  at  Pifa,  to  which  the  com¬ 
petitors  were  fummoned.  As  they  took  care  riot  to  ap¬ 
pear,  they  were  declared  guilty  of  contumacy,  and  de~ 
pofed  ;  and  Alexander  V.  a  man  of  the  moft  obfcure 
birth,  who  had  begged  his  bread  in  his  youth,  was  chof- 
He,  and  ali  the  cardinals,  entered  into  an  engage¬ 
ment,  that  the  council  fhould  not  rife  till  the  church 
mould  be  leformed  both  in  its  head  and  members  :  yet 
he  diflbived  it,  declaring,  that  the  reformation  could  not 
take  place  at  prefent,  but  fhould  be  referred  to  the  firft 
general  council,  which  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  1412, 
What  probability  of  accomplifhing  a  reformation  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  interefts  of  the  head,  and  the  principal 
members  of  the  church  ?  All  the  eifedls  produced  by 
the  meeting  of  the  general  council  at  Pifa,  which  an  an- 

^  f  *  1  <3  conventicle  of  devils ,  was  the  creatin°r 

a  third  pope.  0 
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Alexander  was  of  the  order  of  Brother  Minors,  and 
by  a  bull  confirmed  their  pernicious  privileges,  even  giv¬ 
ing  up  all  who  dared  to  oppofe  them  to  the  fecular  pow¬ 
er.  By  another  bull,  he  declared  Ladillas,  who  efpoufed_ 
the  caufe  of  Gregory  XII.  depofed  from  the  kingdom  ot 
Sicily.  He  fent  a  legate  to  extort  tenths  from  France  } 
but  there  they  had  the  prudence  to  prohibit  the  pay¬ 
ment,  though  the  new  pope  was  acknowledged, 

Gregory  found  a  zealous  defender  in  Robert,  who  full 
■  kept  poffeffion  of  the  empire.  The  Germans,  who  were 
difl'atisfied  with  that  pope,  kept  at  a  diftance  from  his 
prote&or,  and  entered  into  a  formidable  confpiracy  a- 
painfl:  him  ;  but  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1410,  prevented  their  defigns.  Wenceflas,  reduced  to 
his  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  after  fome  fruitlefs  attempts  to 
recover  the  imperial  throne,  renounced  it,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  of  its  being  given  to  a  prince  of  his  family.  Two 
eleftions,  the  one  in  favour  of  his  coufin  the  margrave  ot 
Moravia,  and  the  other  of  Sigifmond  king  of  Hungary, 
his  brother,  threatened  a  civil  war  ;  but  the  firft  dying 
foon  after  his  eledion,  the  votes  were  united  in  favour  ot 
Sigifmond,  a  zealous,  indefatigable  prince,  who  alone 
could  reftore  the  peace  of  the  church,  which  was  the 

principal  objedt  of  his  attention. 

The  famous  Barthazar  Cofla,  a  native  of  Naples,  was 
chofen  to  fucceed  Alexander,  by  the  name  of  John  XXI  . 
He  had  been  a  corfair  in  his  youth,  a  profeflion  more 
fuited  to  his  temper  and  manners,  than  the  functions  ot 
an  ecclefiaftic.  Being  legate  at  Bologna,  under  Boniface 
IX,  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  that  rebellious  city  oy 
force  of  arms,  and  ruled  like  a  tyrant.  Under  Alexan¬ 
der  V.  he  drove  the  troops  of  Ladillas,  king  ot  Naples, 
out  of  Rome,  and  reduced  that  city  under  the  authority 
of  the  pontiff.  Being  raifed  to  the  papal  throne,  in  1410, 
he  united  with  Louis  of  Anjou  to  dethrone  Ladillas ; 
but  that  war,  which  continued  from  the  death  ot  queen 
Toanna,  was  fo  unfortunate,  that,  after  having, gained  a 
victory,  Louis  found  himfelf  deftitute  both  of  men  and 
money,  and  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt. 
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The  pope  in  vain  publifhed  a  thundering  bull  againfl 
Ladiflas,  commanding  all  bifhops,  under  pain  of  excom¬ 
munication,  folemnly  to  declare  him  an  excommunicat¬ 
ed,  perjured,  relapfed  heretic,  &c.  at  every  feftival ;  and 
under  the  fame  penalty  prohibiting  him  from  burial,  at  the 
fame  time  granting  the  privileges  of  a  crufade  to  all  who 
fhould  take  up  arms  againft  him  ;  yet  the  next  year,  1412, 
he  acknowledged  Ladiflas  king  of  Naples,  and  even  pro- 
mifed  to  put  him  in  poflefuon  of  Sicily,  upon  condition 
that  he  would  abandon  Gregory  XII.  who  fled  from  Gai- 
eta  to  Rimini,  where  he  was  well  recieved  by  Charles 
Malatefta. 

John  XXIII.  and  Ladiflas,  very  foon  quarrelled  again, 
becaufe  the  king  was  not  of  a  humour  to  be  ruled  by 
the  pope  ;  and,  having  come  to  an  open  rupture,  in  1413, 
Ladiflas  took  Rome,  where  he  committed  many  adts  of 
violence.  John  fled  for  refuge  to  Bologna,  and  Implor¬ 
ed  the  afllftance  of  the  emperour  Sigifmond,  who  took 
advantage  of  that  circumftance  to  bring  about  his 
fcheme  of  ecclefiaftical  pacification.  He  earneftly  de- 
fired  to  have  a  council  aflembled,  which  might  be  able 
to  reform  the  church,  and  check  the  ambition  of  the 
pontiffs.  Sigifmond  propofed,  that  it  fhould  be  held  at 
Conftance,  a  city  in  his  own  dominions ;  but  the  pope 
refufed  to  aflemble  it  there.  However,  he  was  at  lafl: 
constrained  to  give  his  confent  $  yet,  after  all,  made 
fome  fruitlefs  efforts  to  elude  it.  During  a  month, 
which  was  (pent  in  holding  a  conference  at  Lodi,  where 
John  always  appeared  in  his  pontificals,  and  Sigifmond 
in  the  habit  of  a  deacon,  the  prince  at  lafl:  wrefted  from 
him  the  bull  of  convocation.  During  thefe  tranfadtions 
Ladiflas  died ;  but  all  Europe  was  in  commotion  about 
the  council,  which  the  pope  could  no  longer  put  off,  • 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Council  cf  Conjlance  and  its  Confequences . 

WHEN  all  whofe  duty  it  was  to  attend  the 
council  were  affembled,  a  prodigious  num¬ 
ber  of  cardinals,  prelates,  and  doctors ;  above  a  hun¬ 
dred  fovereign  princes  of  Germany,  with  the  emperour 
at  their  head  ;  twenty  feven  ambaffadours,  and  innu¬ 
merable  deputies  from  all  the  different  dates  and  com** 
munities  in  Europe,  were  feen  collected  in  Condance. 
It  is  not  furprifing,  that  a  crowd  of  minftrels  and  cour- 
tefans  fhould  have  followed  this  multitude,  in  an  age 
when  the  lives  even  of  the  clergy  were  not  the  moft 
exemplary.  John  XXIII.  opened  the  council  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1414,  which  was  ended  by  Martin  V. 
in  1418.  We  (hall  give  fome  idea  of  their  mod  im¬ 
portant  tranfadtions. 

It  was  at  fird  determined,  that  votes  fhould  be  taken 
by  nations,  and  not  by  heads  ;  and  there  were  five  na¬ 
tions,  viz.  Germany,  France,  England,  Italy,  and  after¬ 
wards  Spain,  when  the  Spaniards  gave  up  their  pope 
Benedict.  This  regulation  was  necedary,  becaufe  the 
Italian  bifhops  alone  out-numbered  all  the  red.  The 
pope  in  vain , objected  to  this,  and  likewife  to  a  propofal 
of  giving  a  voice  in  the  deliberations  to  laymen,  among 
whom  a  number  of  learned  men  were  to  be  found. 

Sigifmond,  vrho  did  not  love  the  pontiff,  imagined 
that  his  abdication  was  necedary  to  put  an  end  to  the 
fchifm,  and  the  council  were  of  the  fame  opinion.  It 
was  requifite  that  John  fhould  fign  a  form  of  refla¬ 
tion  but  he  had  lcarce  fubfcribed  it  when  he  repented. 
The  duke  of  Audria,  whole  favour  he  had  purchafed, 
gave  a  tournament  on  purpcfe  to  let  him  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  his  efcape  in  the  crowd  ;  and  in 
fact,  the  pope,  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  a  podillion, 
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with  the  duke  after  him,  fa.ved  themfelves  by  flight. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  emperour  feized  the  lands  of  the 
duke  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  council  prepared  for  the  His  trial, 
trial  of  the  pope,  who  was  accufed  of  feveral  enormous 
crimes.  He  was  depofed  as  fimonical,  debauched, 
and  incorrigible,  and  the  fentence  notified  to  him,  for 
he  had  been  taken  at  Fribourg  in  Brifgau.  He  lub- 
mitted,  and  was  tranfported  to  the  fame  prifon  in  which 
John  Hus  was  confined,  who  afterwards  perifhed  in  the 
flames.  The  fuperiority  of  the  council  over  the  pope 
was  determined  during  the  fourth  feflion,  foon  after  the 
efcape  of  John  XXIII. 

Gregory  XII.  at  laft  abdicated  ;  but  Peter  Luna,  Gregory 
Benedict  XIII.  who  had  taken  fhelte-r  at  Perpignan, 
preferved  his  haughty  obftinacy  ;  and  though  the  em-  but  Bene- 
perour  paid  him  a  vifit,  in  order  to  prevail  with  him,  it  continue!* 
was  to  no  purpofe.  Being  at  length  abandoned  by  the  inflexible, 
kings  of  Arragon,'  Caftile,  Navarre,  &c.  he  retired  to 
the  caftle  of  Panifcola,  from  whence  he  continued  to 
fulminate  his  excommunications  againft  the  whole 
wrorld  :  however,  that  did  not  prevent  his  being  depof¬ 
ed  by  a  fentence  of  the  council. 

The  popes  being  all  depofed,  now  was  the  time  for  Thepro- 
the  council  to  accomplifli  the  grand  fcheme  of  reform-  ^Tfor 
ing  the  church,  both  in  its  head  and  members;  thisareform- 
was  the  favourable  moment,  when  the  particular  intereft  \ 
of  the  papacy  did  not  obftrudt  the  general  advantage, 
fo  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  fuch  an  intereft.  But 
the  cardinals,  dreading  that  reformation  which  they  af¬ 
fected  to  approve,  ailedged  that  it  ought  to  be  made  by 
a  pope,  and  that  one  lliould  be  ele<fted  for  that  purpofe. 

This  opinion  prevailed,  in  oppofition  to  the  reafons  giv¬ 
en  by  the  emperour,  the  Germans,  and  the  Englifh.  It 
was  fettled,  for  once  only,  that  thirty  deputies  of  the 
council  fhould  concur  in  the  election  with  the  cardinals ; 
and  Otho  Colonna,  who  took  the  name  of  Martin  V.  ofMar? 
was  unanimoufly  eleded.  tin  v. 
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Experience  very  foon  fhewed  that  the  Germans  and 
Englifh  were  not  miftaken.  Though  a  number  of  arti¬ 
cles  were  agreed  upon  before  the  pope  was  elected,  which 
they  allowed  to  ftand  in  need  of  reformation,  fuch  as 
annates,  refervations,  reverfions,  difpenfations,  indulgent 
ces,  appeals  to  the  court  of  Rome,  cafes  in  which  the 
pontiff  might  be  corrected  and  depofed,  &c.  yet  no  re¬ 
formation  took  place,  nor  was  any  thing  done  but  iffu- 
ing  a  few  vague  decretals  on  articles  of  lefs  confequence  ; 
and  the  pope  got  rid  of  the  council,  by  appointing  ano¬ 
ther  to  be  held  at  Pavia.  It  was  ordered  that  a  general 
council  fhould  be  held  in  five  years  after  this ;  another 
in  feven  years  after  the  fecond  >  and,  for  the  future,  one 
every  ten  years — But  muff  not  innumerable  obftruCtions, 
either  from  the  pontiffs  or  from  fovereigns,  have  been 
forefeen,  which  would  render  this  ordinance  ineffectual  ? 

The  manner  in  which  John  Hus  and  Jerome  of 
Prague  were  treated  by  the  council  of  Conftancc,  is  an 
unanfwerable  proof,  if  the  leaft  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained,  that  bigotry  and  party  fpirit  had  too  great  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  church  affairs,  to  leave  any  poffible  hopes  of  a 
pure  fyftem  of  legiflation,  at  leaft  till  a  very  diftant  pe¬ 
riod.  John  Hus,  reCtor  of  the  univerfity  of  Prague, 
founded  by  Charles  IV,  and  oonfeffor  of  the  queen  of 
Bohemia,  the  wife  of  Wenceflas,  had  drawn  upon  him- 
felf  the  hatred  of  the  Germans  by  a  fimplc  regulation  of 
difcipline.  He  obtained,  for  his  countrymen  the  Bohe¬ 
mians,  three  votes  in  the  univerfity  to  one  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  inflead  of  the  Germans  having  three  to  one  of  the 
Bohemians ;  upon  which,  almoft  forty  thoufand  foreign 
ftudents  withdrew ;  for  the  univerfity  of  Prague,  like 
that  of  Paris,  had  attracted  thoufands  of  people,  who 
were  lefs  calculated  for  ftudy,  than  anxious  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  their  academical  privileges, 

The  great  misfortune  of  this  theologian  was,  that  he 
relifhed  and  .maintained  the  doCtrine  of  Wickliffe,  efpe- 
cially  again  ft  the  hierarchy.  He  was  excommunicated 
by  John  XXlIf,  but.,  being  provided  with  a  fafe  conduct 
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fibm  the  emperour,  had  the  boldnefs  to  appear  at  Con- 
fiance  to  vindicate  his  conduct  and  his  lentiments.  The 
palFport  did  not  fave  him  from  being  put  in  prifon ;  he 
was  profecuted,  his  books  condemned,  opinions  were 
afcribed  to  him  which  he  denied,  and  he  offered  to 
explain  the  reft  ;  but  moderation  was  forgotten,  and 
the  council  infilled,  that  he  fhould  absolutely  re- 
trad,  which  he  pofitively  refufed.  Being  degraded  and 
delivered  over  to  the  fccular  power,  even  by  order  of 
Sigifmond,  he  fullered  the  cruel  punifhment  of  fire. 

His  difciple,  Jerome  of  Prague,  a  man  of  fuperiour  Jerome  of 
merit,  had  recanted,  but,  animated  by  the  courage  of  ^ewHe 
John  Hus,  retraded  his  recantation  as  a  crime,  and  burnt, 
perifhed  in  the  flames,  bleffing  God.  Poggio,  who 
had  been  fecretary  to  feveral  pontiffs,  was  an  eye  wit- 
nefs  of  his  death,  and  compares  it  to  that  of  Socrates. 

•  Gerfon,  who  was  the  oracle  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  The  doc- 
and  ambafladour  from  France  to  the  council,  it  is  laid,5  lyranni- 
had  a  great  lhare  in  the  feverities  exercifed  againll  thecidewir** 
two  theologians.  His  zeal  againll  tyrannicide,  which  co^demL 
was  taught  by  John  Petit,  was  not  fo  effedual,  though  ed* 
undoubtedly  fuch  dodrine  deferved  much  greater  feve- 
rity  ;  and  it  was  with  no  fmall  reludance  that  it  was 
condemned,  without  either  fpecifying  the  book  or  men¬ 
tioning  the  author.  This  caution  proceeded  from  a 
dread  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Let  us  take  notice,  in  this  place,  of  the  dreadful  Fanati- 
conferences  which  followed  the  deaths  of  John  Hus  ci^lra"f 
and  his  difciple.  Their  dodrine  had  a  number  of  ad-  the°Hu°i'~ 
mirers  in  Bohemia ;  and  their  deaths  kindled  that  fana-fltes* 
ticilm,  which  bids  defiance  to  danger,  and  ftifles  every 
lentiment.  Wencellas,  thinking  himfelf  injured  by  the 
fentence  of  the  council,  favoured  the  Huffites,  whole 
fury  increafed  every  day.  He  died  in  1419,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  brother  Sigilmond,  who  was  foon  after 
declared  an  enemy  to  religion  and  the  Hate,  by  the 
Huffites.  John  I  ralnow,  furnamed  Zilka  (one  eyed)  ziika 
their  general,  defeated  him  feveral  times,  and  obliged  thejr 
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him  to  offer  difgraceful  conditions.  Zilka,  when  dying 
of  the  plague  in  1424,  gave  orders  that  a  drum  fhouid 
be  made  of  his  fkin,  to  infpire  the  foldiers  with  courage. 
This  war,  which  was  productive  of  every  kind  of  enor¬ 
mity,  lafted  aim  oft  twenty  years  ;  a  dreadful  but  fruit- 
lei's  example  againft  the  fpirit  of  perfecution,  which  was 
become  fo  common.  Maffacres  were  long  continued 
for  the  fake  of  the  church  ;  but  the  only  effedt  was, 
ir.creafing  the  number  of  her  enemies. 


CHAP.  V. 

Succefs  of  Henry  V.  King  of  England,  in  France.— End  of 

the  Reign  of  Charles  VI. 

'Death of  TXURING  the  time  the  council  of  Conftance  laft- 
Henry  I  Jp  ^  France  experienced  new  misfortunes,  which 
fcinRof  brought  upon  her  ftill  greater  evils.  Henry  IV.  king 
England.  £ngian(j)  remained  in  quiet  poffeffion  of  his  ufurped 
crown,  but  was  prevented  from  executing  the  enterprifes 
which  he  had  projedted  ;  a  violent  dilorder  having  put 
Henry  v.  an  end  to  his  days  in  1413.  His  fon  Henry  V.  who 
his  fuc-  [rad  formerly  led  a  life  of  vice  and  dcbaucnery,  no  loon- 
gr«tr'  “  er  afcended  the  throne,  than  he  became  a  prudent,  vir- 
prince,  tuous  prince,  extremely  affiduous  in  the  cares  of  gov- 
ernment.  He  had  been  corrupted  by  idlenefs ;  but 
orandeur,  though  another  fource  of  corruption,  reform¬ 
ed  him,  by  furniihing  objedts  for  his  genius  more  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  attention  ;  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
fatal  ambition,  which  brought  fuch  heavy  calamities 
upon  France,  without  the  leaft  folid  advantage  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  would  have  been  a  model  for  crowned  heads, 
Could  it  have  been  fufpedted  that  it  would  have  been 
excited  by  a  prelate  ? 

Though 


*  Though  the  parliament  perfected  the  Lollards,  it  The  pri* 
did  not  hefitate  to  adopt  a  part  of  their  fyftem,  and  pro-  mate» 
pofed  to  the  king  to  feize  the  wealth  of  the  church.  In  tlZ™ 
fad,  ^tbe  clergy  were  compelled  to  yield  a  number  of  j£t*reft» 
benefices  to  the  crown.  For  this  realon,  the  archbifhop  war  a?  * 
of  Canterbury  was  defirous  of  a  war,  which  might  di- |ainft 
red  refllefs  minds  to  fome  other  objed,  and  made  him 
infpirc  Henry  V.  with  a  defire  of  attacking  France, 
where  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  infulting  the 
royal  authority  by  turns,  feemed  to  prefent  a  certain 
eonqueft.  They  had  lately  made  a  profeflion  of  bein^ 
reconciled,  but  their  hearts  were  implacable.  & 

Notwithstanding  the  truce  of  twenty  eight  years,  I4I?3 
which  had  concluded  in  1394,  feveral  ads  of  hostility  Invafiori 
had  fomented  the  mutual  animofity  or  the  two  nations,  mandy' 
when  Henry  landed  in  Normandy,  and  took  Harfleur, 
after  having  loft  a  great  part  ot  his  army  during  the 
fiege.  Being  difabled  from  attempting  any  thing  fur¬ 
ther,  he  pafled  the  Somme,  and  retired  towards  Calais, 
while  he  was  purfued  by  an  army  four  times  his  num¬ 
ber.  .  If  the  French  had  refleded  on  the  difafters  of 
Creci  and  Poitiers,  they  might  have  found  certain 
means  of  crufhing  or  reducing  the  invaders ;  but  they 
reflected  on  nothing,  and,  hurried  on  by  blind  mftind, 
repeated  their  former  errours,  which  were  attended  with 
the  fame  misfortunes.  The  conftable  d’Albert  attack¬ 
ed  Henry,  who  had  chofen  a  very  advantageous  poft, 
which  was  narrow*  and  of  difficult  accefs,  where  the 
drench  could  not  extend  their  line,  nor  draw  up  their 
army,  and  where  the  Englifh  archers  very  foon  decided 
the  vnftory.  This  famous  battle  of  Azincourt  is  (aid  Battle  of 
to  have  coft  the  Englifh  only  forty  men,  while  the 
Fiench  loft  feven  princes,  the  conftable,  and  about  France, 
eight  thoufand  gentlemen  who  fell  in  the  held.  The 
dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  with  a  number  of  the 
firfc  nobility,  were  taken  prifoners. 

Henry,  however,  being  in  want  both  of  men  and  The  rea- 
rnoney,  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  concluded  a  truce.  ^7  de- 

Princes  rivet* bu£ 
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little  ad-  Princes  were  ftill  far  from  that  policy,  which  looks  for- 
vantaRe  ward  to  fecure  funds  and  refources  for  a  continued  war. 
via£ry!S  Subfidies  were  not  fufficient,  there  were  but  few  regular 
forces,  armies  were  raifed  in  a  hurry,  and  quickly  dif- 
perfed  for  want  of  pay  and  provilions  ;  fo  that  wars  vvere 
commonly  nothing  but  incurfions  for  pillage.  Kings 
muft  have  acquired  power  in  their  dominions  before 
they  could  carry  them  on  in  any  other  manner. 

Dreadful  After  the  defeat  at  Azincourt,  the  French  factions, 
difcords  inftead  of  being  pacified,  became  more  violent  than  ever, 
in  France.  cmjnt  d’Armagnac,  having  been  made  conftable, 

joined  with  the  dauphin  (Charles  VII.)  took  the  gov¬ 
ernment  into  his  hands,  increafed  the  taxes,  profcribed 
the  adherents  of  John  the  Fearlefs,  and  feized  a  confi- 
derable  treafure,  the  property  of  queen  Ifabella  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  whom  the  king  had  been  ooliged  to  confine  at 
Tours,  on  account  of  her  public  diforders.  This  prin- 
cefs,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  duke’s  enemy,  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  him  againft  the  ftate  ;  upon 
which,  he  freed  her  from  her  confinement,  and  made 
liimfelf  mafter  of  Paris ;  when  the  conftable,  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  with  a  number  of  people  of  diftinguiftied  rank, 
and  a  multitude  of  citizens,  were  maflacred  in  that 
capital.  The  dauphin,  having  fled,  transferred  the  par¬ 
liament  to  Poitiers  ;  while  the  queen,  arrogating  to 
..  herfelf  the  title  of  regent,  held  a  parliament  at  Troyes, 
"  Eng-5  and  the  flame  of  civil  war  was  kindled  in  the  provinces 
land  takes  Th  -■  f  England  returned,  and  made  a  conquelt  ot 

advantage  x  & 

•f  them,  almoit  all  Normandy. 

i4,,.  Rouen  continued  to  hold  out,  and  the  dauphin  was 
The  duke  reconciled  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  which  was  the 
*uXar-  only  means  left  of  preferving  the  kingdom  ;  but  even 
Xaffinated*  reconciliation  occafioned  the  greateil  misfortunes.^ 
At'  an  interview  of  the  two  princes  upon  the  bridge  ot 
Montereau,  duke  John  was  affaffinated  ;  an  atrocious 
deed,  fuch  as  be  himfelf  had  committed.  The  mur¬ 
derers  were  in  the  train  of  the  dauphin,  who  was  iul- 
peded  of  the  guilt,  not  without  probability,  though 
r  *  without 
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without  proof.  The  queen,  and  Philip  the  good,  the 
young  duke  of  Burgundy,  tranfported  with  a  blind  de¬ 
fire  of  vengeance,  united  againft  him  with  the  enemy 
of  the  kingdom. 

Henry  V.  having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Rouen  and  infamous 
Pontoife,  joined  them  at  Troyes,  where  a  dilgracefH  !J“*ysat 
treaty  was  concluded,  in  1420,  by  which  Catharine  of  with 
France,  the  king’s  daughter,  was  given  to  Henry,  who  Henry  v* 
was  to  govern  the  kingdom  in  quality  of  regent,  and  to 
fucceed  to  the  crown  ;  and  Charles,  ftyling  himfelf  dau¬ 
phin ,  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  Rate,  and  to  be 
profecuted  as  fucb.  Though  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  monarchy  were  hereby  overturned,  the  treaty  was 
confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  but 
the  moft  faithful  of  its  members  had  followed  the  dau¬ 
phin.  The  king  of  England  made  a  public  entry  into  Hi3  entry 
the  capital,  accompanied  by  the  filly  Charles  VI.  the  into  Paris 
firft  like  a  fovereign,  the  fecond  a  defpicable  automa¬ 
ton.  Never  was  there  a  clearer  inftance  of  the  power 
which  conjunctures  fometimes  have,  to  occafion  the 
fentiments  of  duty  to  fluctuate. 

Undoubtedly,  a  revolution  of  greater  or  lefs  confe-  142a. 
quence  mufl  have  taken  place,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Henry*  v! 
the  death  of  Henry,  who,  at  the  age  of  thirty  three,  &  Charles 
died  of  a  fiftula.  He  appointed. the  duke- of  Bedford,  VL  j 
the  eld  eft  of  his  brothers,  regent  of  France,  and  his  / 
other  brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucefler,  regent  of  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  minority  of  his  fon  Henry  VI.  who  was 
then  an  infant.  His  widow,  Catharine  of  France,  foon 
after  was  married  to  Owen  Tudor,  a  gentleman  of  the 
principality  of  Wales,  whole  defeendants  we  (hall  fee 
on  the  throne  of  England.  Charles  VI.  furvived  Hen¬ 
ry  only  two  months.  Not  one  prince  of  the  blood  at¬ 
tended  his  funeral  ;  but  the  people,  refpeCting  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  moft  unfortunate  of  kings,  melted  into 
tears,  either  from  companion  or  attachment  to  his 
perfon. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


fyeadful 
ii  uation 
of  Charles 
Vll.  and 
the  king¬ 
dom. 
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rel,  friend 
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Dabafing 
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Charles  VII.  recovers  his  Kingdom  from  the  Englifh. — • — - 
Reign  of  Joanna  II.  at  Naples,  and  the  Revolution  in 
that  Kingdom. 

FOREIGNER  acknowledged  fovereign  of 
^  A  the  kingdom  in  Paris,  and  likewife  in  moft  of 
the  provinces  ;  the  lawful  king  Charles  VII.  of  an  eafy, 
negligent  temper,  entirely  devoted  to  pleafure,  young 
and  unexperienced,  engaged  in  making  love,  and  averfe 
from  bufinefs,  while  another  was  in  pofl'eflion  of  hiscrown  ? 
Bedford,  on  the  contrary,  uniting  adivity,  courage  and 
prudence,  to  complete  and  fccure  the  conqueft ;  an  un¬ 
natural  queen,  a  revengeful  and  formidable  prince  of  the 
blood,  with  a  body  of  faithlefs  magiftrates,  aiding 
the  attempts  of  the  Englifh — had  reduced  France  to 
fuch  a  terrible  fituation,  that  nothing  but  extraordinary 
remedies  could  fave  the  monarchy.  The  famous  Agnes 
Sorel,  miftrefs  of  Charles,  from  a  principle  of  magnani¬ 
mity,  routing  the  lover  whom  fhe  held  in  chains  to  a 
fenfe  of  his  duty,  and  to  engage  in  the  cares  of  war, 
contributed  to  its  prefervation.  Such  an  inflance  is 
very  uncommon  in  hiftory,  where  we  always  fee  princes 
led  "affray  by  love,  and  adding  to  the  diftrefTes  of  their 
fubjeds !  The  marvellous,  as  we  fhall  foon  have  occa- 
fion  to  obferve,  was  likewife  employed  as  another  neccF 
fary  aid.  The  natural  refources  of  the  kingdom  were 
fo  totally  exhaufted,  that  the  mark  of  filver  amounted 
to  ninety  livres,  which  did  not  exceed  half  a  livre  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne. 

The  battle  of  Verneuil,  which  was  loft  in  1424,  by 
the  ralhnefs  of  the  conflable  Buchan,  a  native  of  Scot¬ 
land,  of  the  family  of  Stuart,  greatly  weakened  the 
party  of  the  king ;  but  the  unlawful  marriage  of  the 
duke  of  Gioucefter  with  the  countels  of  Hainault,  for¬ 
tunately 
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tunately  occafioned  a  diverfion  in  his  favour.  This  This  di. 
princefs  had  forfaken  herhufband,  the  duke  of  Brabant,  verfioiv 
coufin  german  of  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  GIou-  u‘efui 
cefter  wanted  to  take  polfefiion  of  Hainualt ;  upon 
which  the  Burgundian  flew  to  the  affiftance  of  hh 
coufin.  Bedford  fruitlefsly  attempted  to  prevent  the 
quarrel ;  and  Charles,  taking  advantage  of  thefe  trou- 
bles,  began  to  recover  his  affairs,  and  came  to  an  accom¬ 
modation  with  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  who  was  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  England.  The  iword  of  conftable  was  given  Rkhe- 
to  the  duke's  brother,  the  count  of  Richemont,  who  montcon° 
was  an  able  general,  but  of  a  violent  temper,  ill  fuited 
to  the  manners  of  a  court,  and  a  mortal  enemy  of  thofe 
favourites  by  whom  the  monarch  was  befet.  Some¬ 
times  he  quarrelled  with  Charles ;  at  others,  he  domi¬ 
neered  over  him,  and  difmifTed  his  minifters.  How-  Dunois. 
ever,  he  deferved,  by  his  zeal  and  courage,  as  did  likewife 
the  celebrated  Dunois,  a  natural  fon  of  the  houfe  of 
Orleans,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  faviours  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  which  flood  in  need  of  fuch  heroes,  and  which, 

notwithftanding  their  affiftance,  was  on  the  brink  of 
ruin. 

Bedford,  at  his  return  from  England,  where  he  had  i4*s. 
been  to  put  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  profecute  the  war  :”e«eof 
with  new  vigour,  undertook  the  fie ge  of  Orleans,  that  ^ 
he  might  open  a  paflage  to  the  fouthern  provinces. 

The  town  was  already  hard  prefled,  and  the  king  dif- 
pofed  to  make  a  fhameful  retreat,  when  he  was  infpired 
with  more  worthy  fentiments  by  queen  Mary  of  Anjou, 
and  principally  by  Agnes  Sorel. 

A  5  oung  female  faint,  of  the  diocefe  of  Tout,  whofe  Joanr 
name  was  Joan  d’Arc,  made  her  appearance  at  this  time,  binned 
declaring  herfelf  infpired,  that  fhe  would  raife  the  fiege  tobein- 
and  caufe  the  king  to  be  confecrated  in  Reims.  She  was  She° 
examined,  believed,  and  even  people  the  leafl  credulous  kin£* 
were  hurried  on  by  the  prevailing  enthufiafm,  or  pretend¬ 
ed  to  follow  it,  in  hopes  of  turning  it  to  the  advantage  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  (this  was  the  name 
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which  was  given  her)  armed  cap  a  pie>  anci  carrying  a 
confecrated  banner  in  her  hand,  was  univerfally  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  tutelar  angel.  Her  confidence,  valour  and  virtue 
animated  the  troops,  who  did  not  doubt  of  the  miracle, 
nor  of  courfe  the  certainty  of  vi&ory.  This  aftonilhing 
airl,  who  animated  every  thing,  but  who  was  fkilfully 
guided  by  Dunois,  penetrated  into  the  befieged  town, 
itruck  the  Englifh  with  a  panic,  and  made  them  decamp, 
after  an  obfhnate  fiege  which  had  lafted  feven  months. 

The  confecration  of  the  king  at  Reims  was,  perhaps, 
a  more  furprifing  prodigy.  He  had  to  crofs  a  country 
of  about  fourfeore  leagues,  in  pofleffion  of  the  enemy, 
with  twelve  thouland  men,  though  almofl  entirely  deiti- 
tute  both  of  money  and  provifions.  This  bold  enter- 
prife  was  rilked  upon  the  promile  of  Joan  d  Arc,  and 
a^ainft  all  probability  fucceedecl  Opinion  does  more 
than  force,  and  prudence  required,  that  the  King  mould 
make  the  attempt  to  profit  by  the  prevailing  opinion. 
She  (truck  both  parties  equally,  though  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  manner  ;  the  one  believing  they  were  protected  by 
the  immediate  hand  of  heaven  ;  the  other,  that  they  were 

attacked  by  atl  the  powers  of  hell. 

After  the  confecration  of  the  king,  the  Maid  or  Oi¬ 
lcans  defired  leave  to  retire,  as  (he  faid  the  purpofes  of 
her  million  were  accomplifhed ;  but  they  detained 
her  and  her  good  fortune  vanilhed.  The  duke  or  bur¬ 
gundy  having  laid  liege  to  Compeigne,  (he  wanted  to 
lave  the  place  ;  but,  being  wounded  in  a  (ally,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Burgundians,  who  gave  her  up  to  the 
Englifh.  Bedford,  either  to  cl  1 1  pel  the  lhufion  ot  a 
miracle,  or  to  (atisfy  the  revenge  of  his  army,  or  from  a 
fit  of  paffion,  which  it  is  not  poffible  to  vindicate  in- 
ftead  of  refpeding  the  courage  of  the  heroine,  or  at  lra.lt 
treating  her  as  a  prifoner  of  war,  caufed  her  to  be  tried 
as  a  heretic  and  forcereis  by  an  ecclefiaftical  tribunal, 
who  had  fold  themfelves  to  the  moft  difgraceful  iniquity, 

and  (lie  was  burnt  at  Rouen  in  1431.  The  trial,  the 

interrogatories,  the  fcntencc,  and  the  pumlliment,  all 
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together  confpire  to  fill  the  mind  with  horrour  and  in¬ 
dignation.  The  univerfity  of  Paris  had  a  great  (hare  in 
this  tranfaclion,  which  we  (hould  attend  to  as  a  proof  of 
the  falfe,  fanatical  fpirit,  which  had  at  that  time  taken 
root  in  the  fchools ;  a  fpirit  which  had  a  too  powerful 
influence  in  (late  affairs. 

This  abominable  tranfa&ion  rendered  the  Englifh  1+35. 
yoke  (fill  more  odious ;  and  the  French,  having  awaked  ^hgudruko 
from  ,  their  delirium,  in  general  became  impatient  to  gundy* 
fubmit  to  Charles  VIL  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Bur-  his 
gundy,  provoked  by  the  haughty  behaviour  of  Bedford,  with  the 
deiifted  from  perfecting  a  king  of  his  own  blood,  con-  ki“s‘ 
trary  to  the  intereft  of  his  family,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
ambition  of  a  foreign  prince.  He  opened  the  confer¬ 
ence  for  agreeing  to  a  peace  at  Arras,  to  which  Eugenius 
'  IV.  and  the  council  of  Bile,  as  mediators,  fent  legates, 
and  all  the  princes  of  Europe  fent  ambafladours.  An 
offer  was  made  to  the  court  of  London  to  yield  up 
Normandy  and  Guienne ;  and,  upon  its  being  rejefted 
by  the  Englifh,  the  duke  made  a  feparate  treaty  in 
J435\  w.hen  he  impofed  the  conditions,  which,  though 
humiliating,  the  king  was  glad  to  accept. 

The  fame  year  died  Ifabella  of  Bavaria,  and  the  duke  Death  of 
of  Bedford.  Ifabella  derived  no  advantage  from  her  <iueen 
horrid  crimes,  but  the  hatred  of  the  French,  and  the  Jhfduk* 
contempt  of  the  Englifh  :  a  memorable  example  of  the  ofBedfor<l 
dangers  with  which  wicked  act i ons  are  always  fur- 
rounded.  Bedford  had  brought  dilhonour  upon  him- 
felf  by  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  this  ftain 
tarnifhed  the  glory  of  an  uncommon  degree  of  merit. 

His  brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  occafioned  fome 

difturbances  in  England,  which  were  favourable  to 
France. 

The  conftable  Richemont  took  Paris  from  the  Eng-  The  Eng. 
lifh  in  the  year  1436,  and  every  day  they  loft  fome  part  e^outof 
ot  their  poffeffions  in  France.  Charles,  either  by  him-  Franw. 
felf,  or  by  his  generals  and  minifters,  recovered  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  reftored  the  kingdom  to  order.  In  iaci 
Vol.IV.  D  Normandy 
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Normandy  and  Guienne  had  been  again  united  to  the 
crown,  and  the  Enghfh  had  loft  all  but  Oalais,  ot 
which  they  kept  pofieffion  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Caffes  of  The  caufes  which  produced  fuch  a  fpeedy  revolution 
this  fpee-  jy-*  very  evident.  dLhat  wrong-headedneft,  wmcn  hviu 
Zr°lU'  blinded  a  great  part  of  France,  being  contrary  to  tbs' 
national  difpofition,  could  not  tail  to  be  loon  difpelled. 
vit,  The  Could  they  fuffer  the  abrogation  of  the  Salic  law,  that 
theFrench  eflential  foundation  for  the  happinefs  of  the  monarchy  ? 
Could  they  fubmit  to  a  foreign  dominion,  notwithitand- 
inP-  the  great  love  and  refpebt  which  they  bore  to  the 
royal  family,  and  fo  many  reafons  for  preferring  a  prince 
Id,  Even  of  their  own  nation  ?  Befides,  the  Englilh,  who  w ertf 
more  anxious  to  preferve  their  own  privileges  than  to 
n<h.  "S‘  aggrandize  their  fovereigns,  faw  very  plainly,  that  if 
France  was  conquered,  England  would  become  a  pro¬ 
vince  ;  they  therefore  were  but  little  inclined  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  conqueft,  of  which  they  had  reafon  to  dread  the 
confequences.  Even  Henry  V .  drew  but  very  moderate 
fubfidies  from  his  parliament,  and  was  obliged  to  bor¬ 
row  from  all  hands,  even  to  pledge  his  jewels  and  his 
crown,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenfe  of  the  war.  ^  _ 

-a,  The  Laft  of  all,  the  civil  clifcords,  with  which  that  king- 
troubles  dom  was  agitated,  would  alone  have  been  fufficient  tG 
tnlT  have  freed  France  from  oppreffion,  The  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter,  uncle  of  the  weak  Henry,  fet  the  whole  kingdom 
in  commotion  by  his  cabals ;  he  was  therefore  feizxd,  and 
died  a  few  days  after,  probably  by  affaffination.  But  the 
languinary  factions  of  the  red  rofe  and  the  white  rye, 
which  very  foon  difplayed  their  rage,  made  England  a 
field  of  carnage.  In  another  place,  we  fhall  fee  the  re¬ 
volutions  which  they  occaftoned. 

Diforder-  One  happened  at  Naples,  which  was  occasioned  by  t  le 
ly  life  of  wea^nefs  0f  Joanna  II.  the  After  and  heirets  of  Ladillas. 
queen’of '  This  diffolute  princefs  gave  herfelf  up  immediately  to  a 
NapIes-  favourite,  which  caufed  a  general  murmuring  and  dil- 
Jamesof  content.  James  of  Bourbon  married  her  in  the  year 
14 15.  was  acknowledged  king.  He  caufed  the 
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favourite  to  be  executed,  and  the  queen  to  be  confined  ;  * 

and  perhaps  would  have  reigned  in  tranquillity,  if  he  had 
conduced  himfelf  prudently  with  the  Neapolitans  ;  but 
he  provoked  them,  by  laiifhing  offices  upon  the  French/ 

Cabals  were  formed  again!!  him,  and  Joanna  recovered 
her  authority  only  to  abufe  it  a  fecond  time,  James 
was  made  prifoner,  and  the  French  were  driven  out  of 
the  kingdom*  when  a  new  favouite  made  himfelf  mafler 
both  of  the  queen  and  the  ftate.  Martin  V.  who  had 
been  eiecjed  pope  by  the  council  of  Conftance,  procur¬ 
ed  the  king's  liberty,  as  he  had  already  obtained  the  pla¬ 
ces  which  had  been  conquered  from  the  holy  fee  by 
Ladiflas ;  but  James  delired  rather  to  return  to  France, 
than  to  remain,  w  ithout  power,  a  melancholy  witnefs  of 
his  wife’s  mifcondud.  He  turned  monk,  and  died  a i 
Befan^on. 

James  Sforza,  a  great  general,  whom  feme  believe  to  James 
have  been  the  fon  of  a  gentleman’,-  and  others  of  a  pea-  s.forza  i^ 
lant,  became  conftable  of  Naples,  and  flandard  bearer  of 
the  Roman  Church  ;  when,  being  provoked  at  the  fa- 
vour  in  which  he  law  Sergiani  Carraciolo,  who  was  the 
minifler  and  paramour  of  the  queen,  he  excited  Louis 
III.  of  Anjoti  to  come  and  feize  the  kingdom,  of  which 
his  predeceffiors  could  only  gain  the  empty  title.  Joan-  7oanni  a 
na,  to  fecure  a  defender,  adopted  Alphonfo  V,  king  of^°Ptsthe 
Arragon  and  Sicily,  and  the  two  rivals  made  war  again!!  Arnrsa°0fn, 
each  otner ;  but  the.  king  of  Arragon,  obfervnig  that  the  and  after* 
queen  changed  her  fentiments  with  regard  to  him,cauf-  Sand 
ed  the  favourite  to  be  imprifbned,  which  made  him  hate-  R,enf 
ful  to  Joanna,  Sforza  feized  this  opportunity  of  attack-  d’Anj°H* 
ing  Alphonfo,  and,  having  defeated  him*  was  reconciled 
to  Carraciolo ;  after  which  he  perfuaded  the  queen  to  a- 
dopt  Louis  d  Anjou,  upon  wdrich  Alphonfo  retired  ;  but 
he  returned  afterwards,'  and  got  poileffion  of  the  crown. 

Rene  d’Anjou,  who  was  adopted  after  his  brother  Louis* 
enjoyed  fome  pompous,  empty  titles  in  France.  Joanna  Death  of* 
reigned  from  the  year  1414  to  1435,  when  fhedied,  and  Joanna’ 
’was  the  la!!  perfon  of  the  fir!!  houfe  of  Anjou, 
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She  took  We  may  obferve,  that,  from  the  example  of  her 
the  title  brother  Ladiflas,  fhe  took  the  title  of  queen  of  Rome, 
of  Rome.  even  after  it  had  been  reftored  to  pope  Martin.  A 
king  of  Naples,  poffeffed  of  abilities  and  ambition,  tak- 
ing°ad vantage  of  the  great -fishifm,  might  have  made 
himfelf  fovereign  where  he  was  only  vaffal. 

Aiphonfo  After  the  death  of  Joanna,  the  two  competitors  for  the 
of  Arra-  crown  were  both  prifoners  at  the  fame  time  y  Rene,  to  the 
Kapies.ZeS  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  Aiphonfo,  to  Philip  Galeazzo 
Vilconti,  duke  of  Milan,  whofe  fleet  had  defeated  him  at 
Gaietta.  When  they  both  recovered  their  liberty,  the 
war  was  renewed,  which  was  finifbed  in  1442"* 
king  of  Arragon  having  made  a  conqueft  of  Naples, 
which  he  took  by  affault.  Rene  returned  to  France. 
a  number  “  He  bore  the  titles  of  king  of  Naples ,  Sicily ,  Jerufalem 
of  titles  in  ce  Jyragon,  Valencia ,  Majorca ,  duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar  ; 
Ma-  “  but  was  none  of  all  thefe.  This  multiplicity  of  ufe- 
©ut  reaii-  <t  jeps  titles,  founded  upon  claims  which  have  never  been 
realized,  are  a  fource  of  confufion  m  our  modern  hif* 
u  tories,  which  renders  them  often  difagreeable,  and  per-  - 
haps  ridiculous.  The  hiflory  of  Europe  is  become  ail 
« 4  immenfe  verbal  procefs  of  marriage  contracts,  genea- 
«  lories,  and  difputed  titles,  which  bury  every  thing  in 
“  obfeurity  and  unmeaning  infipidity ;  by  which  great 
si  events,  a  knowledge  of  law's  and  manners,  and  ob- 
«  ;eas  the  mod:  deferving  of  attention,  are  totally  fmo- 
“  thered.”  This  remark  of  M.  de  Voltaire  points  out 
the  path  we  fhould  purfue.  Let  us  leave  the  minutke 
of  vanity  and  trifling  curiofity  unnoticed,  and  employ 
ourfelves  in  the  purfuit  of  whatever  is  truly  interefhng 
to  mankind ;  being  perfuaded  that  one  juft  idea  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  importance,  or,  what  is  ftill  more,  a  fingle  viitu- 
ous  fentiment,  acquired  by  the  lhudy  of  hiflory,  is  more 
valuable  than  the  knowledge  of  events  which  produce 
nothing  ufefuh 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Council  of  Bale ,  and  its  Conferences, 

THE  affairs  of  the  church  again  demand  our  at- The  at¬ 
tention,  becaufe  all  others  are  conne<fled  with  fairs  of 
them.  Manners,  opinions,  laws,  politics,  the  happinefs thechurch 
or  mifery  of  fociety,  for  a  long  time  depended  on  them, 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  they  ought,  in  the  nature 
of  things ;  and  from  thence  fuch  numbers  of  troubles  and 
abufes  have  been  perpetuated  under  the  mafk  of  reli¬ 
gion. 

After  the  council  of  Conftance,  the  untradtable  Peter  Death  of 
Luna  (Benedidt  XIII.)  defended  his  phantom  of  a  pa-  Ynidl61 
pacy  upon  the  rock  of  Penifcola,  till  the  year  1424,  1  ' 

when  he  died.  He  commanded  two  cardinals,  who 
were  all  that  remained  of  his  court,  to  choofe  a  fuc- 
ceffor ;  and  another  antipope  fprung  up,  by  the  name  of  Another 
Clement  VIIL  who  was  acknowledged  by  Alphonfo,  antiP°Pe' 
king  of  Arragon,  becaufe  he  was  difpleafed  with  pope 
Martin.  That  pontiff  had  transferred  the  general  coun-  convoca. 
cil,  appointed  by  the  fathers  who  fat  at  Conflance,  from  tion  of 
Pavia  to  Sienna,  and  from  thence  to  Bale,  where  it  was  df  of1”*' 
not  to 'be  held  for  feven  years ;  that  is,  he  would  not  Baie* 
have  one,  or  he  hoped  to  evade  it  altogether.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  made  his  peace  with  the  king  of  Arra¬ 
gon,  and  the  antipope  readily  refigned.  Martin  V.  died  Death  of 
in  1431,  the  fame  year  in  which  the  council  was  fum-  ManhlV- 
moned.  His  fucceffor,  Eugenius  IV.  who  was  no  lefs 
afraid  of  this  aflembly,  was  lavished  with  fendin0,  a  le¬ 
gate,  and  refolved  to  diffolve  the  meeting  if  they  formed 
any  enterprife  againff  his  authority,  of  which  there  was 
great  appearance,  fince  they  were  alwavs  talking  of  a 
reformation.  '  ® 

Accordingly,  the  council  quarrelled  with  the  pope  the  f43  r. 
^cry  feflion,  as  they  began  with  renewing  the  de-  ^g®nius 
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crec  of  Conftance  on  the  fuperiority  of  the  council. 
Eugenius,  being  cited  to  appear,  with  the  cardinals,  be¬ 
fore  the  alfembly,  took  care  not  to  obey  the  fummons, 
nor  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  fate  of  John  XXIII.  and! 
they  were  preparing  for  his  condemnation,  when  Sigif: 
mond  procured  a  refpite  for  him.  At  laft,  four  cardi¬ 
nals  arrived  with  full  power  Jo  ad  in  the  name  of  the 

pope,  and  to  adhere  to  the  decrees  of  the  council. 
This  apparent  reconciliation  proceeded  from  dread  of 
the  duke  of  Milan.  The  Cacnpania  di  Roma  was  laid 
wafte;  and  the  Romans  were  fc  enraged  by  thefe  ra¬ 
vages,5  that  Eugenius  fled,  for  fear  of  a  fedition. 

By  his  abilities  and  ftrength  of  genius,  howeyer,  he  fooq 
rofe  fuperiour  to  his  difficulties.  The  emperour  of  Con- 
flantipople,  John  Paleologus  II.  not  being  able  to  with- 
lland  the  Turks,  and  deftitute  of  every  reloufce  but  the 
Latins,  propofed  the  reunion  of  the  two  churches  ;  a  fpe- 
cious  projeft,  frequently  attempted,  but  always  rendered 
fruit lcfs  by  infurmountable  prejudices.  The  Greek 
prince  was  to  appear  in  perfon,  with  a  number  or  his 
Prelates,  and  the  council  font  gallics  for  their  convey¬ 
ance  ;  blit  Eugenius  having  difpatched  his,  which  maae 
more  bafie,  they  were  preferred  by  the  Greeks.  His 
purpofe  was  to  transfer  the  council  into  Italy,  and  there 
to  complete  the  great  work  of  the  reunion  himfelf. 

£ein°*  fummoned  by  the  allembly  of  Bale  on  that  ac¬ 
count,^  1437,  he  diffolved  the  council  by  a  bull,  and 
convoked  another  to  meet  at  Ferrara ;  the  following  year 
they  declared  him  cpntumacious,  and  iuipenaed  him 
from  all  jurifdi&ion,  fpiritual  and  temporal.  On  his 
part,  he  declared,  that  all  who  remained  at  the  council 
which  he  had  diffolved,  were  excommunicated.  This 
war  of  anathemas  could  not  fail  to  give  offence  and I  dit- 
pufl  to  the  Greeks ;  but  their  hiftory  affords  an  infinite 
number  of  fuch  examples.  We  may  incefiantly  ob- 
ferve,  that,  in  the  immenfe  variety  of  human  affairs, 
there  is  an  univerfal  fimilarity ;  every  where  the  fame 
paffions  and  the  fame  grounds  of  errour,  and,  from  thefe 

two  fources,  the  fame  exceffes  and  the  fame  follies.  ^ 

Eugenius, 


Eugenios,  at  his  council,  which  lie  transferred  from  council 
.  Ferrara  to  Florence,  feemed  to  triumph  over  that  mofl  of  F1°- 
obftinate  fchiffn.  After  kfcen  difputes,  the  Greeks  ad-  where  th« 
nutted  the  proccjfton  of  the  Holy  Ghofl  and  the  primacy  1 
of  the  pope  $  fo  that  there  was  no  difficulty  remained  to  the™*-  ’ 
prevent  the  accommodation,  and  they  embraced,  as  a 
hgn  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  The  Roman  church  cnac  l’ 
would  have  had  room  for  felf  congratulation  on  this  un¬ 
heard  of  vidory,  if  Paleologus,  and  thofe  w ho  accom¬ 
panied  him,  could  have  fixed  the  belief  of  a  people  who 
were  attached  to  their  religious  errours  with  a  degree  of 
infatuation.  What  trifling  matters  will  difturb  the  This  u- 
peace,  on  fuch  points !  One  of  the  principal -objeds  of  ^°tnbceould 
difpute  was  purgatory,  which  the  Greeks  confidered  only  ESting. 
as  a  place  of  darknefs  and  melancholy,  while  the  Latins 
afferted,  that  fouls  were  there  purified  ‘by  fire.  The 
council  of  Florence  agreed  that  fouls  were  purified 
there ;  but  it  was  of  little  confequence  to  fay  by  what 
means,  whether  by  fire,  by  darknefs,  or  by  tempefls,  he. 

This  decifion  fufficiently  marks  the  manner  in  which 
difputes  may  be  terminated,  provided  the  difputants  are 
w  illing  to  come  to  an  underfianding  j  but  the  Greeks 
did  not  change  their  opinions. 

The  council  of  Bale  had  hitherto  fhewn  great  pru-  *439. 
deuce  in  its  decrees  regarding  difeipline  ;  but  every  ugeaius 
fembly  is  affeded  by  party  fpiri-t,  and  their  rage  againfl  amY* 
Eugenius  -burft  forth  beyond  all  decency.  That  pon¬ 
tiff,  who  was  the  author  of  the  reunion  of  the  two  rival 
churches,  was  depofed  in  the  thirty  fourth  fefiion,  as 
being  guilty  of  fimony ,  perjury ,  a  fchifmatic ,  a  heretic' un¬ 
worthy  of  either  honour  or  dignity .  Amadeus,  duke  of 
Savoy,  who  was  at  that  time  a  hermit  at  Ripaille,  was 
chofen  pope  by  the  name,  of  Felix  V.  I  need  not  men-  ^  fcan„ 
tion  then  reciprocal  excommunications.  Poggio,  the  daious 
fecretary  of  Eugenius,  retorted  the  abufe,  calling  the  fa-  butpro- 
thers  of  Bale  blockheads ,  fools ,  madmen ,  wild  be  aft s ;  and  ducSive  °* 
the  antipope,  a  Cerberus ,  a  golden  calf  a  Mahomet,  anZ S' 
fthiUshriJi  >  winch  was  the  fiyle  of  ieveral  ages.  Greater  ^<iucnce3 
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evils  were  prevented  by  the  powers  of  Europe  preserving 
a  prudent  neutrality  ;  they  always  acknowledged  Euge- 
nius,  without  withdrawing  from  the  council  of  Bale  ; 
and  very  little  fubmiffion  was  (hewn  to  Felix,  who  ab¬ 
dicated  in  1447,  after  the  election  of  Nicholas  V.  the 
fucceffor  of  Eugenius. 

Decrees  Of  The  canonical  eledions  reftored ;  annates  declared 
^  co£n:  fimonical ;  refervations,  furvivances,  and  other  ufurpa- 
“  tions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  difallowed  ;  a  third  of  the 
benefices  deflined  to  thofe  who  had  taken  degrees ;  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  pope  prohibited  without  a  previous  trial  be¬ 
fore  the  ordinary  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  an  appeal,  the  pope 
obliged  to  refer  to  judges  on  the  fpot;  the  fuperiority 
of  the  general  council  expreffly  acknowledged;  and 
the  number  of  cardinals  limited  to  twenty  four ;  were 
Pragmatic  principal  decrees  publifhed  at  Bale,  and  mferted 
!  ,  Charles  in  the  pragmatic  fandipn'  made  by  Charles  VII,  at 
vih  Bourges  in"  1438.  This  famous  law  could  not  longer 
refill  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Rome,  though  it 
granted  a  jurifdidion  to  the  pope,  unknown  to  the  pri¬ 
mitive  church,  d  he  pontifical  power  had  fhli  gieat 
opportunity  of  exercifing  its  dominion. 

Hnflites  at  Could  it  have  been  concieved  that,  after  the  cruel  tor- 
the. coun-  ment  0f  John  Hus  and  Jerome  of  Prague  at  Conflancc, 
uiof  Baie  the  Pluflites,  the  avengers  of  the  caufe  of  thefe  two  the¬ 
ologians,  would  appear  at  the  council  of  Bale  ?  But  they 
had  nothing  to  fear ;  for  the  general  piocopius,  the  im¬ 
itator  and  fucceffor  of  Zafka,  was  there  with  a  numeious 
urciefs  train.  Many  fruitlefs  difputes  were  raifed  on  theologi- 
difputes.  caj  controverfy,  and  Procopius  reafoned  fo  as  to  evade 
every  kind  of  argument.  According  to  him,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  monks  were  an  invention  of  the  devil ,  fince  Jefus 
Chrift  founded  no  fuch  inflitution. 

However,  this  proceeding  proved  fatal  to  the  riuffites ; 
Si";  for  the  council  fent  deputies  into  Bohemia  to  continue 
cmiticii  conference  for  accommodation,  &  thefe  deputies  took 
Sons  in1  the  opportunity  artfully  to  fow  difeord,  and  to  flir  up  the 
Bohemia.  bles  and  citjzens  againft  the  fanatical,  fayage  fedtanes. 
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The  catholics,  taking  advantage  of  thcfe  diftenflons,  de¬ 
feated  them  in  a  great  battle,  which  was  fought  in  1434, 
when  Procopius  was  killed,  all  the  infantry  taken  priion- 
ers,  and  barbaroufly  burnt  in  barns.  The  Huftitesnow 
became  more  inhuman,  and  the  (lake  at  which  their  apof- 
tles  fuffered,  feemed  to  kindle  their  rage  and  fanatacifm 
afrelh  ;  but  at  laft  Sigifmond  entered  into  a  treaty,  and  si^fmond 
the  Bohemians  fubmitted,  upon  condition  of  a  general  J* 
amnefty,  the  confirmation  of  their  privileges,  and  the  thatking* 
fight  of  receiving  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  which 
was  permitted  to  them  by  the  council  of  Bale.  Such  a 
fubmiffion  was  a  kind  of  triumph. 

Sigifmond  died  in  1437,  leaving  his  whole  fucceflion  ThehQufe 
to  his  fon  in  law  Albert  II.  duke  of  Auftria,  who  died  fixed' on** 
two  years  after,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  imperial  throne  the  imPc- 
by  Frederic  III.  of  Auftria,  in  whole  family  the  empire 
has  continued  ever  fmce.  Under  the  following  epocha 
we  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  the  war  in  which  that 
houfe  had  been  already  engaged  with  the  Turks;  but  in 
this  place  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  an  important  fubjed: 
conneded  with  the  council  of  Bale. 

The  ufurpations  of  the  court  of  Rome  were  equally  M47* 
complained  of  in  Germany  and  France.  The  clergy  ^s^nedg- 
were  ruined  by  taxes,  tenths,  and  arbitrary  annates ;  the  eci  by  the 
pope  continually  arrogated  to  himfelf  the  difpofal 
benefices ;  indulgences,  and  all  kinds  of  privileges,  were  thccourt 
fold  by  his  commifiloners ;  and  even  civil  caufes  were  °k  Romc’ 
brought  before  his  tribunal.  A  pragmatic, 'fuch  as  that 
of  Charles  VII.  would  have  extirpated  the  greateft  part 
of  thefe  abufes,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  by  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  council  5  but  the  weaknefs  of  Frederic  III. 


who,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  empire,  had  entreat¬ 
ed  Eugenius  IV.  to  confirm  his  eledion,  obftruded  fo 
defirable  a  reformation..  At  the  diet  of  AfchafFenburg  in 
1447,  where  Nicholas  V.  was  acknowledged,  he  eftab- 
Ji filed  what  is  called  the  Germanic  egneordate ,  which  is 
ftill  obferved,  though  it  excited  great  murmurs  at  its 
being  fir  ft  introduced.  This  concordatc,  by  reftorincr 
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the  ele&ion  of  bifhops  and  abbots,  except  in  particular 
cafes,  leaves  to  the  pope  the  nomination  to  canonrics 
for  months  in  the  year,  and,  inftead  of  annates, 
grants  him  a  fixed  turn  proportioned  to  the  revenue  of 
the  benefices ;  and  with  fuch  advantages  the  court  of 
Rome  might  be  comforted  for  its  lofFes. 

Frederic  was  defirous  of  the  empty  honour  of  being 
crowned  in  Italy.  A  revolution  had  juft  happened  in 
Milan,  by  the  death  of  the  laft  Vifconti,  when  the  duke 
of  Orleans  claimed  the  fucceflion  in  right  of  his  mother, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  duke  John  Galeazzo.  Al- 
phonfo,  king  of  Naples,  pretended  to  it,  as  being  the 
heir  by  will,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  people  wanted 
to  erect  it  into  a  republic  ,  but  the  difputes  were  ter¬ 
minated  by  Francis  Sforza,  a  natural  fon  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  general,  whofe  fate  we  have  already  feen.  Fran¬ 
cis,  having  married  a  natural  daughter  of  Philip  Marie, 
the  laft  duke,  without  any  better  title  took  poffeftion 
of  the  Milanefe,  and  eftablifhed  his  claim  by  force  of 
arms. 


1450.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  emperour  crofted  the 
Alps  ;  but  he  did  not  go  by  the  way  of  Lombardy,  as 
bimfeifat  was  the  common  cuftom,  probably,  becaufe  he  was 
UtThe  afraid  of  Sforza  ;  however,  he  arrived  at  Rome,  after 
might  be  having,  taken  an  oath  that  he  would  not  exercife  any 
emperour.  right  of  fovereignty,  but  with  the  pope’s  confent,  and 
even  humbled  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  yield  the  precedency 
to  the  cardinals  ;  he  then  received  the  crown  of  Italy 
and  that  of  the  empire  from  pope  Nicholas,  after  which 
he  made  hafte  to  depart,  as  he  had  been  required  by 
the  pontiff.  Frederic  III.  was  the  laft  emperour  that 
His  fu-  performed  fuch  a  ceremony  ;  and  it  was  probably  an 
perfhuon.  e|ye(^.  0f  pjs  ftiperftition,  which  was  fo  great,  that,  be¬ 
fore  he  would  corffummate  his  marriage  even  in  Italy, 
he  made  ufe  of  all  forts  of  prefervatives  againft  enchant¬ 
ment,  left  he  ftiould  have  a  child  whofexharader  fhould 
referable  that  of  the  Italians, 
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Let  us  not  be  furprifed  at  the  councils  of  Bile  and  a  reform- 
Conftance  having  done  To  little  good  ;  abufes  could  not  ^church 
be  corrected  without  $  confiderable  fhare  of  underftand-  prevented 
ing,  and  even  princes  and  governments  were  but  ill  in-  ^a^ecrs 
formed.  Popular  fuperftitions  prevailed  in  every  rank  ;  and  igno- 
and  the  doctors  of  Paris,  as  well  as  the  other  adversaries  rtheCeagL 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  were  in  general  more  afliduous 
to  defend  their  benefices,  than  able  to  eflabliih  thofe 
truths  which  are  efiential  to  good  government.  Some 
extravagances  were  flill  to  be  feen,  which  difgraced  the 
mode  of  worfhip  :  the  feaft  of  fools,  the  feaft  of  afics, 
the  cuftorrj  of  dragging  people  naked  to  church,  who 
were  found  in  bed  the  firft  of  May,  or  the  fecond  holi¬ 
day  of  Eafter,  and  giving  them  a  kind  of  baptifm. 
Unchafte  priefts  kept  their  concubines  in  other  houfes, 
and  thought  they  did  ail  that  was  required  by  the 
canons,  which  prohibited  them  from  having  chamber ers 
at  home.  It  was  necefiary  that  the  council  of  Paris 
fhould  explain  the  fenfe  of  the  precept. 

The  dignitaries  of  the  church,  in  fome  degree,  ftill 
preferved  their  ancient  manners.  John,  furnamed  thebiihopof 
Merdlefs,  bifhop  of  Liege,  caufed  the  whole  garrifon  of  a  Liese* 
caftle,  which  he  had  taken  by  aflault,  to  be  hanged  ;  a 
prieffc  ferved  him  as  executioner  ;  that  priefh  was  after¬ 
wards  condemned  to  be  burnt ;  and  the  prelate  refigned 
Jiis  fee,  that  he  might  marry  a  wife.  Thus  manners 
and  prejudices  contended  againft  fchemes  of  reforma¬ 
tion. 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expefled,  then,  that  religion  what  was 
would  ftill  afford  a  pretence  for  the  moft  enormous  ex-  J^gvent 
ceiles,  until  humanity  fhould  follow  in  the  train  of  religion 
found  reafon  ;  men  be  no  longer  a&uated  by  a  felfifh  a^reSe 
regard  to  the  advantage  of  their  peculiar  order;  trueforcx- 
principles  penetrate  through  the  clouds  of  prejudice  and  ceiles‘ 
interefl ;  the  people  be  inftru&ed,  and  not  blinded,  by 
their  guides ;  found  morals  extinguifh  the  rage  of  theo¬ 
logical  difienfions  ;  and,  laflly,  the  civil  power  ihew  the 
rripedf  which  is  du?  to  religion,  and  confine  it?  mi  mi¬ 
ters 
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tcrs  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty.  The  empire  of 
the  Eaft,  whofe  fall  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention 
in  the  eighth  epocha,  mouldered  away  becaufe  it  never 
enjoyed  thefe  advantages. 
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Greek  Empire  deftroyed  by  the  Turks. — The  Medi- 
cis  at  Florence. — Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in 
Spain. 

£From  the  Middle  to  near  the  End  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.} 


CHAP.  I. 

Progrefs  of  the  Turks  from  the  Time  of  Othman  to  IVla* 
hornet  II. —  Taking  of  Confantinople. 

FROM  the  time  that  Michael  Paleologus  drove  Depiora. 

the  Latins  out  of  Confiantinople,  in  1261,  this  ble  ftatc 
empire,  which  was  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  debility  Greek 
before  the  crufades,  being  equally  expofed  to  the  de-  efmphe’ 
piedations  of  the  Chriftians  and  Turks,  and  diftradted  time  of 
by  inteftine  commotions,  preferved  only  a  high  found- 
ing  name,  while  it  tottered  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  gus!°°* 
monafhc  fpint  teemed  to  quench  the  laft  glimmering 
rays  of  common  fenfe  ;  narrow,  fuperftitious  ideas  di¬ 
rected  the  meafures  of  government,  while  they  did  not 
check  the  courfe  of  heinous  crimes.  Andronicus,  the 
fon  of  Paleologus,  buffered  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded,  that 
the  Greek  empire  was  under  the  peculiar  protection  of 
heaven,  and  therefore  a  fleet  was  unneceffary.  For  this 
^  reafon,  that  advantageous  and  mdifpenfable  defence  was 
totally  negleded  ;  and  the  confequence  was,  that  the 
country  was  firft  ravaged  by  pirates,  and  then  overrun 
by  the  Turks. 

A  great  number  of  Turks  had  taken  refuge  in  the  othma* 

mountains,  that  they  might  not  be  fubjedted  to  the  reltores 

4  the  Turk*. 

yoke  ilh  povveri 
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yoke  of  the  Mongol  Tartars.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  they  appeared  again  under  the  con- 
dud  of  Othman,  whofe  poderity  fills  the  throne  at  this 
day,  and  to  whom  the  Ottoman  empire  is  indebted  for 
its  origin.  Othman’s  rapid  conqueds  paved  the  way  for 
thofe  of  his  fucceffbrs.  His  fon  Orcan,  already  mafter 
of  a  great  part  of  Afia  Minor,  was  on  his  march  to  at- 
His  fon  tack  Thrace,  when  Cantacuzenus,  colleague  of  the  em-* 
Orcan  perour  John  Paleologus  I.  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
thedaugh-  marriage,  in  order  to  flop  his  progrefs.  Cantacuzenus, 
ter  of  who  had  ufurped  the  empire,  at  lad  put  on  the  monadic 
zerm^.CU"  habit.  John  Paleologus,  after  having  in  vain  fopplicat- 
ed  the  Italian  dates  for  fuccours,  and  fobmitted  to  the 
make? th  fp*r*tual  jurifdicdion  of  pope  "Urban,  was  obliged,  in 
Conftan-  1370,  to  conclude  a  fhamefol  treaty  with  Amurath,  fon 
t  rib  u  tar  °*  Orcan,  by  which  he  obliged  himfelf  to  pay  tribute. 
tn  Ltary*  The  fultan  had  pafled  the  Straits,  taken  Adrianople, 
and  fpread  univerfal  terrour.  He  edablidicd  the  janif- 
faries  on  the  fame  footing  as  they  are  at  prefent.  He 
was  murdered  by  a  Chridian  renegado.  His  fon  Bajazet, 
for  named  Ilderim  (the  tbunderer),  was  dill  more  form‘d 
dable.  Conquerors  feldom  degenerate  till  they  reap  in? 
peace  the  delicious  fruits  of  their  conqueds. 

Troubles  The  whole  Greek  empire  was  reduced  to  little  more 
ftandno  than  ^ie  Prec^n(^5  °f  Condantinople ;  yet  difcord  dill 
piTfT'  prevailed  in  it.  Andronicus,  elded  fon  of  John  Pale- 
bv^he  ologus,  revolted  againft  his  father,  who  had  ordered  his 
Greeks,  eyes  to  be  put  out.  Thefe  diiTenfions  were  fomented 
by  the  Genoefe,  who,  by  help  of  their  fleet,  were  be¬ 
come  maders  of  the  trade,  and  even  of  part  of  the  city. 
The  emperour  was  confined  in  prifon  two  years.  Hav-* 
ing  recovered  his  authority,  he  undertook  to  fortify 
Condantinople;  but  Bajazet  fent  him  orders  to  demo- 
lidi  the  works,  and  was  obeyed.  What  a  prefage  of  un¬ 
avoidable  and  fpeedy  ruin  1 

The  Eu-  Mean  time,  the  Chridian  princes  were  alarmed,  and 
ropean  roufed  to  war,  by  the  progrefs  of  the  Turks.  The 

STa-  flower  of  the  French  nobility,  under  John  the  Fearlefs, 

;  "  count 
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count  of  Nevers,  haftened  to  join  the  army,  which  was  gaina  Ba- 
commanded  by  Sigifmond,  king  of  Hungary,  and  after*  F*et  L 
wards  emperour.  This  monarch  having  laid,  liege  to 
Nicopolis,  on  the  Danube,  Bajazet  advanced,  and  view¬ 
ed  the  fituation  of  the  enemy  ;  when,  perceiving  that  Defeated 
they  only  had  courage,  without  the  leaft  fhare  of  pru- at  N,ic.°' 
dence,  he  drew  them  into  an  ambufcade,  and  gained  a  1396. m 
great  vi&ory,  in  1396.  He  is  reproached  with  maf- 
facring  almoft  all  the  priloners  3  but  the  French  had 
fet  him  the  example  before  the  battle.  At  that  time,  . 
France  was  diftraded  by  furious  fadions  under  Charles 
VI.  and  the  laws  of  humanity  were  fcarce  better  known 
in  that  country  than  among  the  Turks. 

Conftantinople  was  already  befojed  ;  and  Manuel  Pa-  Manuel 
leologus,  fon  and  fucceffor  of- John,  purchafed  an  appear-  . 
ance  of  peace,  by  fubmitting  to  an  annual  tribute  of  ten  fuccours  ‘ 
thoufand  pieces  of  gold,  obliging  himfelf  to  permit  a 
mofque  to  be  built,  and  to  receive  a  cadi,  for  the  admin* 
iftration  of  juftice  among  the  Turks  refident  in  the  ci¬ 
ty.  Afterwards,  feeing  a  new  ftorm  gathering,  he 
fet  out,  and  expofed  his  weaknefs  to  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  imploring  fuccours  from  every  power,  and 
finding  none  in  condition  to  give  it,  though  the  fpint 
of  the  crulades  (till  fubfifted,  with  fo  many  other  follies. 

His  only  refource  was  in  a  Tartarian  conqueror. 

Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  defcended,  as  it  is  faid,  from  Tamer- 
Genghiz  Khan,  by  the  female  line,  a  native  of  Sogdiana  daresd<a- 
(at  prefent  the  country  of  the  Ufbecks),  though  born  Ba“ 
to  no  dominion,  yet  being  endowed  with  genius^  talents, Jazet* 
and  courage,  capable  of  forming  and  executing  great 
defigns,  had  already  fubdued  Perfia,  India,  and  Syria, 
when  the  enemies  of  Bajazet,  Muffulmen  and  Chriftians, 
drew  him  into  Alia  IVIinor,  as  a  hero  who  alone  was 
capable  of  effeding  their  deliverance.  In  compliance 
with  their  requeft,  he  fent  ambaffadours  to  the  fu  It  an, 
threatening  him  with  war,  uniefs  he  reflored  all  his  con- 
quefts.  Bajazet  marched  againft  him,  met  him  near  Defeats 
Ancyra  (  Angouri)  in  Phrygia,  and,  in  1402,  loft  a  ce-  ??dtak.es 
iebrated  battle,  in  which  more  than  three  hundred  and  foner^1 

forty 
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forty  thoufand  men  are  faid  to  have  fallen.  The  fultart 
:  was  taken  prifoner,  and,  according  to  the  oriental  hif- 

torians,  generoully  treated  by  the  conqueror,  inflead  of 
being  confined  in  an  iron  cage,  and  trampled  underfoot, 
as  is  commonly  aflerted. 

Theturks  The  Turks  by  this  defeat  only  loft  an  army.  Whe- 
tSlem°rt  ^ier  Tamerlane  found  too  great  refiftance  from  their  va- 
f elves  lour,  or  other  motives  called  him  to  a  diftancc  from  A- 

fianding  f*a  Minor ;  however,  Manuel,  thinking  himfelf  out  of 
their  de-  danger,  demolished  the  mofque  in  Conflantinople,  and 
feal‘  retook  fome  places.  His  vain  hopes  were  fhill  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  civil  wars  kindled  among  the  fons  of  Baja- 
Conftan-  zet.  However,  after  the  death  of  Mahomet  I.  who  had 
threaten-  dethroned  and  murdered  his  brother  Mofes,  or  Mula, 
ed  by  a-  Amurath  II.  fon  of  that  Mahomet,  foon  laid  fiege  to 
murath  ii  Conflantinople ;  but  railed  it,  in  order  to  quell  the  re¬ 
volt  of  Muftapha  his  brother.  He  afterwards  made  him¬ 
felf  matter  of  ThelTalonica,  which  had  a  little  before  been 
fubjeded  to  the  Venetians,  and  Conflantinople  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  more  danger  than  ever. 

The  Manuel  died  in  a  monkiih  habit,  and  his  fucceffor, 

Greeks  John  Paleologus,  threw  himfelf,  as  we  have  feen,  into  the 
union 'en-  arms  of  the  Latins.  He  imagined,  that  he  could  pur- 
tered  into  c}iafe  fuccours  from  them  by  a  reunion  with  their  church  ; 
Roman6  but  he  only  acquired  the  hatred  of  his  fubje&s.  At  his 
church.  return,  in  1440,  he  found  the  people  excited  to  fedition 
by  the  monks,  who  were  enraged  at  the  transactions  in 
Florence.  The  bifhops  in  his  train,  being  detefled  as 
infidels,  becaufe  they  had  figned  the  union,  for  the 
mod  part  retraced  ;  and  he  himfelf  loft  much  of  his 
zeal,  when  he  no  longer  thought  it  ufeful  to  his  inteiefts. 
Whoever  in  the  leaft  refledls  on  the  fondnefs  of  the  Greeks 
for  fophiftry  and  fuperftition,  on  the  authority  of  the 
monks  among  them,  the  particular  reafons  they  had  for 
being  difpleafed  with  the  popes,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
ancient  crufades  at  Conflantinople,  will  be  at  no  lofsfor 
the  reafons  which  pe  oetuated  the  fchifm. 
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Mean  time  Amurath  made  war  in  Hungary,  then  un-  Hunnia- 
der  the  dominion  of  Ladiflas  VI.  king  of  Poland,  whodcsft°Ps 
had  been  crowned  by  the  Hungarians,  to  the  prejudice  of  grefsof 
young  Ladiflas,  poflhumous  fon  of  the  emperour  Albert.  A™arath* 
But  this  dreadful  conqueror  was  flopped  by  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  John  Hunniades,  at  the  head  of  the  Hungarian  ar- 
mics,  who  forced  him  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Belgrade,  beat 
him  in  feveral  rencounters,  and  reduced  him  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  fuing  for  peace.  Ladiflas  and  Amurath  fworc  Abdica- 
a  truce  of  ten  years  in  1444 ;  and  the  latter,  difgufled  tion  of 
with  his  ill  fortune,  refigned  the  fceptre  to  his  fon  Ma- thefultam 
hornet  II.  but  the  Chriflians,  to  their  misfortune,  drew 
him  from  his  retreat  by  the  commiflion  of  a  piece  of 
black  treachery. 

The  Turks,  depending  on  the  faith  of  the  truce,  which  Trace 
they  religioufly  obferved,  had  drawn  off  their  forces  into  )vith  the 
Afia,and  this  was  a  reafon  for  renewing  the  war;  becaufe  it  fhamefui- 
was  thought  eafy  to  vanquifli  them,  and  deliver  Europe  lybroken* 
from  their  depredations.  The  cardinl  Julian  Cefarina, 
legate  of  Eugemus  IV.  a  violent  and  unprincipled  man, 
who  had  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  crufade  againfl  the 
Huffites,  perfuaded  the  Chriflians,  that  the  treaty  with 
the  Turks  was  not  obligatory  ;  that  it  was  null  and  im¬ 
pious,  being  concluded  without  the  approbation  of  the 
pope;  confequentiy,  that  it  might,  and  even  ought  to 
be  violated.  This  judgment  was  confirmed  by  Eugeni- 
us,  who  commanded  the  truce  to  be  broken,  and  abfolv- 
^d  Lacnflas  from  lus  oatn,  according  to  the  cuflom 
which  had  for  feveral  ages  been  eflablifhed  at  Rome. 

By  what  incredible  blind nefs  had  the  abfurd  maxim,  F  If 
that  faith  ought  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics  or  infidels ,  principle 
triumphed  over  the  firft  principles  of  conscience  and  rea-  ^ian 
fon  ?  How  was  it  poflibie  not  to  difeern,  that  if  perjury  that 
was,  on  (ome  occafions,  attended  with  temporary  ad- age’ 
vantage,  it  neceffarily  led  to  the  mofc  fatal  confe- 
quences  ? — that  it  authorized  the  enemies  wantonly 
to  break  their  oaths ;  dcflroyed  the  public  faith ;  broke 
the  bonds  of  fociety  ;  and  fubftituted  robbery  and  vio- 

Vol.  IV.  E  lence, 
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lence,  inftead  of  the  law  of  nations?  The  Chriftians  had 
ample  reafon  to  repent  of  their  treachery. 
r444.  The  Turks,  inflamed  with  juft  refentment,  and 
defeats^  breathing  only  vengeance,  entreated  Amurath  to  put 
them  at  himfelf  once  more  at  their  head,  his  fon  Mahomet  be- 
SnaabNng  too  young.  He  marched  again  ft  the  enemy,  de¬ 
dicates.  feated  them  at  Varna  in  Bulgaria, and  Ladillas  was  flair* 
in  this  battle,  with  the  cardinal  Julian.  One  thing 
more  aftonifhing  is,  to  fee  the  victorious  Amurath  again 
abdicate  the  empire. 

Scander-  He  was  a  fecond  time  obliged  to  quit  his  retirement, 
beg  wrefts  by.  the  exploits  of  George  Caftriot,  furriamed  Scander- - 
from  the  beg  (Lord  Alexander),  fon  of  a  prince  of  Albania  (for- 
Turks.  merly  Epirus.)  This  young  hero,  who  was  carried  off  as  a 
hoftage  after  the  conqueft  of  his  country,  and  educated 
in  the  court  of  Amurath,  had  gained  that  monarch’s 
favour,  by  his  fuperiour  abilities  and  extraordinary  va¬ 
lour.  Upon  receiving  news  of  his  father's  death,  he 
formed  a  refolution  to  deprive  the  Turks  of  the  town 
of  Croy,  capital  of  Albania.  Being  at  the  head  of  a 
few  troops,  he  obliged  a  fecretary  belonging  to  the 
court,  who  was  paffing  near  his  camp,  to  fign  art  order 
to  the  governour  of  the  place  for  putting  it  into  his 
hands.  This  counterfeit  order  had  the  defired  effect. 
Scanderbeg  maffacred  the  garrifon,  colle&ed  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  country  under  his  ftandard,  and  made 
fuch  prudent  ufe  of  the  advantage  given  him  by  its 
mountainous  fituation,  that  Amurath  could  never  over¬ 
power  him.  This  iultan  died  m  145 and  his  fon  be¬ 
came  the.  terrour  of  the  Chriftians. 

Amurath  Mahomet  II.  who  is  commonly  painted  in  iuch  odi- 
ceeded*b  ous  co^ours»  to  injuftice  and  cruelty,  the  ordinary  vices 
Mah<$!net  of  conquerors,  joined  an  elevation  of  foul,  a  prudence 
n-  and  knowledge,  worthy  of  commendation.  He  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  feveral  languages,  loved  the  arts,  and  cul¬ 
tivated  aftronomy.  He  had  given  two  inftances  of  un¬ 
common  moderation,  by  fuffering  his  father  to  leave  his 
retirement,  and  again  afeend  the  throne.  Where  can 

his 
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his  equal  be  found  among  the  cotemporary  princes  f 
At  the  age  of  twenty  two  be  executed  the  great  project 
formed  by  his  anceftors,  and  made  himfeif  mailer  of 
Conflantinople  in  1453. 

The  liege  of  this  capital  offers  to  our  view  fome  in- 
terelling  objects.  The  quarrels  of  theology  divided  the  Siese°t 
Greeks  to  the  laft  extremity  ;  yet  they  fought  with  all  Un" 
the  courage  of  defpair.  Mahomet,  being  unable  to 
foice  the  harbour,  which  was  defended  by  chains  of 
enormous  thicknefs,  caufed  part  of  his  fleet  to  be  tranf- 
ported  over  land,  in  o no  night,  for  the  fpace  of  two 
leagues,  by  Aiding  the  velfels  on  a  wooden  platform 
covered  with  greafe  s  by  which  almoll  incredible  me¬ 
thod  he  found  himfeif  at  once  mailer  of  the  port.  It  is 
alledged,  that  he  had  a  piece  of  cannon  fo  prodigioufly 
large,  that  it  required  feventy  pair  of  oxen  to  draw  it. 

On  which  fubjed  M.  de  Voltaire  remarks,  that  it  being 
impolfible  to  fire  a  very  great  quantity  of  powder  toge¬ 
ther,  the  ball  could  not  produce  any  confiderable  efled. 

44  Perhaps  (fays  he)  the  Turks  ufed  fuch  pieces  from 
“  want  of  military  fkill,  and  the  Greeks  dreaded  them 

xrom  the  fame  want  of  knowledge.  Conflantine  Confia’a- 
Paleologus,  who  had  fucceeded  John  II.  was  flain  in  o™**6* 
the  thickefl  of  the  fight,  when  the  Turks  ftormed  the  killed,  & 
place.  Under  the  reign  of  a  Conflantine,  Conflantino-  ^.ty 
pie  was  deftined  to  fubmit  to  the  yoke  of  the  Koran. 

Rome  had  been  fubje&ed  to  fche  dominion  of  the  bar¬ 
barians  under  an  Auguflus. 

Sanguinary  as  Mahomet  was,  the  manner  in,  which  Mahomee 
he  treated  the  vanquifhed  did  him  honour.  He  left  fanfe  « 
them  in  pofleflion  of  feveral  churches,  performed  in  bal'*Dari«tn 
perfon  the  ceremony  of  inflalling  a  patriarch,  retrained 
the  fury  of  his  foldiers,  gave  the  emperour  a  magnificent 
funeral,  and  rendered  Conflantinople  happy  and  flou  * 
rifhing.  In  a  word,  whatever  reproaches  he  may  deferve 

on  fome  accounts,  we  fee  the  great  man  through  all  his 
vices. 


Hmjniad.es 
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Succefs  Hunniades  had  the  glory  of  faving  Belgrade  when 
of  the  befieged  by  the  fultan*.  The  knights  of  Rhodes  (now 
hisreirn'1  of  Malta)  defended  themfelves  in  their  ifle  with  equal 

'  fuccefs.  But  after  the  death  of  Scanderbeg,  he  reco¬ 
vered  Albania  ;  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Trebizond, 
where  the  name  of  a  Greek  empire  ftill  fubfifted  ;  car¬ 
ried  his  arms  as  far  as  Triefte  ;  threatened  Venice,  and, 
in  allufion  to  the  extraordinary  ceremony  of  the  doge 
wedding  the  Adriatic,  faid,  that  he  would  fend  him  to 
consummate  his  marriage  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  His 
lieutenants  took  Otranto,  and  penetrated  into  Calabria. 
Italy  and  all  Europe  were  (truck  witfi  confirmation,  as 
in  the  time  of  the  Arabians. 

Hisdeatk  This  formidable  conqueror  died  in  1481,  at  an  age 
wh*1-  when  he  was  yet  capable  of  executing  the  greatelt  en- 
•terprifes,  being  only  fifty  one  years  old.  His  pofterity 
are  (till  fovereigns  at  Conitantinople,  fiom  whence 
learning  and  fcience  are  banifhed.  The  Greeks  were 
1  become  too  contemptible  for  the  Turks,  whofe  govern¬ 
ment  and  religion  were  already  fettled,  to  adopt  their 
laws,  cuftoms,  opinions,  and  purluits.  This  conqueit, 
like  that  of  the  Germans,  who  deftroyed  the  empire  ot 
the  Welt,  extinguilhed  the  feeble  light  which  yet  re¬ 
No  Euro-  None  of  the  European  powers  armed  m  defence  ot 
pean  pow-  Conftantinople.  Yet  they  were  unqueftionably  more 

er  deiend-  _  ^  _  ..j  ! f  ho  r’Anrnipii"  nt  i 

ed  Con¬ 
itantino¬ 
ple,  and 
Why. 


ntereited  in  its  preiervcfnon,  j 

•ufalem  j  but  the  weaknefs  of  the  (fates,  their  inteftinc 

nuarrels,  experience  of  the  many  misfortunes  produced 
ay  thofe  diftant  wars,  want  of  political  forefight  and 
larmony  among  the  princes  ;  perhaps,  -likewife,  the 
■mbarraffment  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  had  not 
:hen  the  fame  authority  as  formerly  ;  all  together  tan- 
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meP;  bvit  at  prefent  it  l'eems  no  longer  matter  of  doubt. 
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litated  the  fuccefs  of  the  Ottoman  arms.  Mahomet’s 
hopes  would  probably  have  been  blafted  by  numerous 
armies,  under  fuch  generals  as  Scanderbeg  and  Hun- 
niades.  But  let  us  return  to  the  affairs  of  the  Weft. 


chap;  ii. 

End  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  VI L— Louis  XL  till  the 
Death  of  the  laft  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

CHARLES  VII.  having  driven  out  the  Engliih  End  of 
by  the  arms  of  his  illustrious  generals  Dunois, the  reign 
Richemont,  La  Hire,  &c.  continued,  by  a  prudent  vn.harlc* 
government,  to  cure  the  dreadful  wounds  of  the  Late. 

But  the  end  of  his  days  was  embittered  by  the  rebellion 
ol  his  fon  Louis,  a  man  of  dangerous  character  and  a 
bad  heart ;  who  took  refuge  with  the  duke  of  Burgun¬ 
dy,  and  even  gave  room  for  fufpicion  of  a  defign  to 
murder  his  father.  Charles  died  of  grief  in  1461.  & 

Under  his  reign  the  univcrfity  of  Paris  was  deprived  Reforma, 
ot  leveral  privileges,  becaufe,  going  out  of  its  fphere  ,ion  of 
and  intermeddling  in  political  affairs,  it  difturbed  the  verfT' 
government  more  than  it  enlightened  the  fubjects 
But  what  we  ought  particularly  to  obfcrve  is,  the  effab- 
lilhment  ot  fifteen  companies  «of  or  dominance ,  each  con- 
fifting  of  fix  hundred  horfe  ;  betides  a  body  of  four 
thoufand  foot.  Thefe  were  regular  troops,  always  Regular 
ready  to  take  arms  ;  for  whole  maintenance  a  perpetual troops* 
taille  was  eflablillied,  which  at  firft  amounted  only  to  Perpetual 
x, 800, 000  livres ;  .  but  we  fix  all  find  it  increafe  under taiiie* 
every  reign.  It  is  eafy  to  judge  what  ffrength  the 
crown  acquired  by  a  Landing  army,  which  was  the  on¬ 
ly  hire  method  for  deftroying  the  independence  of  the 
vaflals, 

'  It  • 
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It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  the  fupplie's  furnilhed 
to  the  king  by  a  rich  merchant,  named  James  Cceur, 
greatly  contributed  to  the  fhccefs  of  the  French  arms. 
His  fervices  were  rewarded  by  the  ad  mini  fixation  of  the 
finances ;  but  this  office  did  not  prated  him  from  the 
injuftice  of  the  court.  His  enemies  fucceeded  in  their 
fc hemes  for  his  ruin.  He  was  at  firft  accufed  of  poi- 
foning  Agnes  Sorel  5  a  charge  fo  abfurd,  that  it  fell  to 
the  ground  of  itfelf.  But  the  crime  principally  infilled 
on  was,  his  remitting  money  to  the  Muffulmen,  with 
whom  he  carried  on  traffic.  He  juftified  himfelf  by 
pledging  the  permiffion  of  two  popes  to  carry  on  a  trade 
with  them  ;  a  defence  equally  ridiculous  with  the  impu¬ 
tation.  Even  his  enemies  were  conftituted  his  judges, 
by  whom  he  was  condemned  to  baniftiment,  and  his 
goods  confifcated.  Whether  he  had  kept  his  hands  en-r 
tirely  clean  or  not,  this  injuftice,  under  a  good  prince,  is 
a  fubjed  which  ought  to  make  us  lament  the  manners 
of  that  age,  and  the  dangers  attendant  on  high  fortune. 
James  Cceur  was  obliged  to  depend  for  fubfiftenee  on  the 
gratitude  of  a  few  individuals. 

Louis  XT.  fon  of  Charles  VI.  was  crafty,  hypocritical, 
fuperftitious,  and  cruel.  He  {Lengthened  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  by  methods  more  fuitable  for  a  tyrant,  than  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  king.  The  inftances  of  moderation,  which  we 
meet  with  in  his  reign,  cannot  wipe  out  the  black  crimes 
with  which  it  is  every  where  flamed.  The  great  hinges 
of  his  politics  were  to  deceive  and  opprefs.  But  he  fome- 
times  felt  by  experience,  that,  by  cunning  and  knavery, 
a  man  lays  himfelf  open  to  the  perfidy  of  others  ;  and 
that  he  who  makes  himfelf  odious,  becomes  unhappy 
by  that  very  power  which  he  fo  eagerly  covets.  As  he 
"hated  the  nobility,  he  employed  men  of  Jow  minds,  who 
rewarded  his  favours  with  treachery.  Like  Tiberius, 
he  was  fufpicious  and  fanguinary ;  like  him,  (lifted  every 
appearance  of  merit,  and  deftroyed  men  of  fuperiour 
talents.  He  had  flaves  inftead  of  fubje&s  ;  yet  the  mo¬ 
narchy  is  in  fome  meafure  indebted  to  him  ;  for,  at  leaft, 
he  refeued  it  from  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles.  At 
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At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  fell  into  the  fnares  Pius  ii. 
of  the  -court  of  Rome.  iEoeas  Sylvius  Picolomini,  the  ch?n?es 
famous  Secretary  of  the  council  of  Bale,  where  he  had  on  hi?le* 
diftmgurihed  him.feif  in  oppofition  to  Eugeni  us  IV.  hav-  f^etion 
i  ng  changed  fades  in  caniideratian  of  tome  benefices  (for  p°acy?  pa' 
it  was  by  that  method  Eugeaius  gained  him  over)  had 
received  the  tiara  in  1458,  under  the  name  of  Pius  II. 

His  fir  ft  care  then  was,  to  condemn  appeals  to  a  general 
council,  ns  an  execrable  ahife ,  and  unheard  of  in  antiquity. 

He  attempted  entirely  to  abolk'h  the  pragmatic  land! ion  The  prag- 
of  Charles  VII.  though  founded  on  thole  very  decrees  of 
Bale,  which  he  had  defended  with, the  utmofl  warmth  ;  of  chades 
and  fucceeded,  by  giving  the  king  hopes  of  fettling  Rene  boiked. 
of  Anjou  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  However,  the  pope 
Supported  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  natural  fon  and  Succef- 
for  of  Alphonfb ;  upon  which  Louis,  enraged  at  being 
made  a  dupe,  and  atbamed  of  aboli thing  the  pragmatic, 
permitted  the  parliament  to  maintain  it  in  a  great  mca- 
fure  ;  and  the  magi  (Irate®  avenged  his  quarrel  by  fetting 
the  thunders  of  Rome  at  defiance. 

1  hat  we  may  not  be  obliged  to  return  again  to  Pius  Extraor- 
II.  who  complained  bitterly,  that  the  judge  of judges ,  the  c^narr 
Roman  pontiff,  was  fubjefied  to  the  judgment  of  the parlia-  thepope 
menf,  let  us  here  take  notice  of  one  of  his  letters,  add  re  If- to 
ed  to  Mahomet  II.  the  fbbftance  of  which  is  as  follows :  met  1L 
If  you  be  defirous  of  extending  your  empire  among 
the  Chriftians,  you  (land  in  need  only  of  a  (mail  mat! 
ter,  which  is  eafily  found,  ^little  water  for  your  bap- 
<c  ti'fm.  We  would  then  give  you  the  title  of  emperour 
“  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Eaft,  aiHl  implore  the  affiStance 
“  of  your  arms  againft  the  uSurpers  of  the  pofSeffions  of 
“  the  Roman  church.  After  the  example  of  our  prede- 
“  cellbrs,  Stephen,  Adrian,  and  Leo,  who  transferred  the 
“  empire  of  the  Greeks  to  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  we 
“  would  have  recourfe  to  you,  nor  would  we  be  ungrate- 
“  Sul.”  This  letter  from  a  pope  to  a  Turkifh  Sultan  is 
perhaps  lefs  lurprifing  than  the  endeavours  of  feme  writ¬ 
ers  to  make  it  a  proof  of  admirable  zeal. 


As 
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As  Louis  XI.  was,  above  all  things,  defirous  of  hum¬ 
bling  the  nobles,  their  cabals  foon  produced  a  rebellion. 
Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  a  magnificent  and 
generous  prince,  who,  after  his  reconciliation  with  the 
crown,  paid  the  ranfom  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  a  pri- 
Ibner  in  England,  and  facrificed  a  violent  hatred  to  the 
glorious  pleafure  of  conferring  a  benefit ;  this  prince,  I  fay, 
was  too  old  and  too  wife  to  kindle  a  civil  war ;  but  his 
fon,  Charles  the  Rafh,  who  bore  a  perfonal  enmity  to  the 
king,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  duke  of  Berry,  bro¬ 
ther  of  Louis,  and  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Bretagne, 
under  pretence  of  reforming  the  ftate,  and  relieving  the 
people  from  oppreflion.  Even  Dunois,  the  virtuous  Du- 
nois,  joined  the  rebels,  fo  intolerable  were  the  unjuft  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  government. 

The  bloody  battle  of  Montlheri,  fought  in  1465, 
was  indecifive  ;  yet  the  artful  monarchy  with  whom  it 
was  always  a  maxim  to  negotiate  in  order  to  deceive, 
concluded  a  peace  on  difhonourable  terms,  yielding 
Normandy  to  his  brother,  and  difmembering  the  do¬ 
main  among  the  principal  chiefs.  This  league,  though 
it  bore  the name  of  the  public  good,  fufiered  the  public 
miferies  to  continue,  and  even  augmented  them  ;  as  is 
conftantly  the  cafe,  when  ambition  or  reftleffnefs  covers 
rebellion  under  the  rnafk  of  patriotifm. 

The  views  of  Louis  were  foon  difeovered.  He  took 
Normandy  from  his  brother,  giving  him,  in  lieu  of  it, 
Guienne  for  his  appanage^  but  the  new  duke  foon  died 
of  poifon,  which  was  given  him  by  a  monk,  his  almo¬ 
ner  ;  and  the  king  was  generally  fufpedted  of  being  the 
inftigator  of  the  crime.  On  the  other  fide,  while  he 
was  under  hand  endeavouring  to  ftir  up  the  inhabitants 
of  Liege  againft  Charles,  who  had  fucceeded  Philip  the 
Good  in  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  he  ventured  Jo  come 
to  a  conference  with  him  at  Peronne,  dpubtlefs  with  a 
defign  to  draw  him  into  a  fnare  ,  but  ms  tiLa^hc-ry  fuc¬ 
ceeded  ill.  The  people  of  Liege  broke  out  into  rebel¬ 
lion  fooner  than  he  expected,  when  the  duke,  tranfport- 
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cd  with  rage  at  this  infult,  detained  him  prifoner,  and 
at  firft  refolved  to  put  him  to  death  ;  but  contented 
himfelf  with  a  humiliating  fatisfa&ion,  and  obliged  the 
king  to  attend  him  in  his  expedition  againd  the  rebels, 
whole  city  was  foon  reduced  to  afhes,  and  felt  all  the 
horrours  of  the  mod;  barbarous  vengeance. 

Thefe  two  princes,  flighting  their  treaties,  were  engag-  Ambition 
ed  in  continual  quarrels.  The  perfidy  of  the  one  irri-  merit)' of 
tated  the  impetuous  temper  of  the  other.  At  lad,  duke 
Charles  fell  into  the  abyfs  which  his  temerity  had  duo;.  Charles* 
Mailer  of  both  Burgundies,  of  Artois,  Flanders,  and  ai¬ 
med  all  Holland,  he  had  purchased  the  domains  of  a 
duke  of  Aullria  in  Alface ;  yet  his  ambition  was  not 
fatisfied  with  fuch  a  height  of  power  and  immenfe 
riches.  He  was  ambitious  of  the  title  of  king,  and  pro- 
pofed  to  fubdue  Switzerland,  and  make  a  conqueft  of 
Lorraine.  In  vain  did  t lie  Swiis  fend  him  a  deputation, 
reprefenting  the  poverty  of  their  country,  which,  as  they 
expreffed  themielves,  was  not  worth  the  bits  of  his 
horfes,  and  the.  fpurs  of  his  knights.  He  entangled  Beaten  by 
himfelf  in  their  defiles,  and  was  defeated  in  1476,  at  ^ed^ifs’ 
Gran fon  and  Morat.  The  following  year  he  undertook in  Lor-**1 
an  expedition  againfi:  Nancy,  where  he  was  again  beat- ralne* 
en,  and  loll  his  life  in  the  engagement. 

One  particular  worth  mentioning  in  hiftory  is,  that  simpiM- 
after  the  battle  of  Granfon,  his  filver  plate  was  fold  for  ty  °J 
tin,  and  his  fined  diamonds,  valued  at  tw o  millions  of*”'1" 
French  livres,  pafied  through  feverai  hands  for  the  price 
of  a  florin.  So  great  was  the  fimplicity  of  the  Swi'fs ! 

A  people,  who  had  not  even  an  idea  of  luxury,  uoquei- 
fionably  deferved  the  liberty  which  they  purchafed  with 
theirtLlood:  _  In  procefs  of  time,  we  final]  find  them 
better  acquainted  with  fiociety  and  the  polite  pleafures 
of  life.  ^  Happy,  if  they  always  ufe  them  with  prudence, 
not  differing  corruption  to  creep  in  amongd  them,  not 
envying  the  opulence  of  other  nations,  or  lofing  thole 
fentiments  of  equality  which  foder  republican  virtue  1 
I  iliall  ipeak  in  another  place  of  the  government  of  the 

thirteen 
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thirteen  cantons,  which  was  then  beginning  to  be 
formed. 

Burgundy  Mary,  daughter  of  duke  Charles,  being  his  foie 
toUI?he  heirefs,  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  as  a  male  fief,  reverted 

Fr nce°f  crowQ  ^  ^aw  appanages.  Louis  might 

have  made  an  acquifition  of  all  her  other  dominions, 
by  a  marriage  between  that  princefs  and  the  dauphin. 
He  actually  formed  fuch  a  defign  ;  but  took  his  mea- 
fures  fo  ill,  that  he  filled  Mary  with  diflruft,  and  made 
himfelf  odious  to  the  Flemings.  That  llubborn  and 
factious  people  feized  the  reins  of  government,  caufed 
duke’s  the  two  miniflers  of  their  fovereign  to  be  executed,  and 
heirefs ^  obliged  her  to  marry  Maximilian,  duke  of  Auflria,  fon 
Maximi-0  of.  the  emperour  Frederic  III.  We  fliall  find  this  mar- 
liaa.  riage  a  continual  fource  of  wars  and  public  calamities. 


C  H  A  P.  III. 


Factions  of  York  and  Lancafler ,  which  defrayed  the  Hovfle 
of  the  P/ant  aye  nets. —  Treaty  of  Pecquigni. 


The  duke 
ot  York 
rebels 

again  ft 
Henry  VI. 


fTIH'HE  fadions  of  York  and  Lancafler,  the  firfl  dif- 
Jf  tinguifhed  by  the  white  rofe ,  the  fecond  by  the 
red  rofe ,  had  long  contended  with  the  mofl  violent  ani- 
mofity  in  England,  where  the  turbulent  and  fierce  fpirit 
of  the  nation  gave  a  loofe  to  all  the  rage  of  civil  dif- 
cords.  We  have  feen  the  houfe  of  Mortimer  robbed  of 
the  crown  by  the  duke  of  Lancafler,  who  reigned  under 
the  name  of  Henry  IV,  Richard,  duke  of  York,  heir 
of  that  family,  attempted  to  realize  his  rights  againfl  the 
weak  Henry  VI.  and,  railing  a  rebellion  in  1455,  took 
the  king  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  5  but,  be¬ 
ing 
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trig  naturally  moderate  and  irrefolute,  left  the  'title  of 
king  to  Henry,  contenting  himfelf  with  that  of  pro¬ 
testor. 

The  royal  authority,  was  again  eftablilhed  by  Marga-  Heroic 
ret  of  Anjou,  a  woman  comparable  to  the  heroes  ofcoura«eof 
chivalry  ;  but  this  revolution  was  of  no  long  (landing.  Margaret 
In  1460,  (he  loft  the  battle  of  Northampton  againft  the  of  Anjou- 
famous  earl  of  Warwick,  when  Henry  was  again  taken 
priloner.  His  wife  delivered  him  a  third  time  by  gain¬ 
ing  two  vi&ories,  in  one  of  which  the  duke  of  York 
was  (lain  ;  but  his  fon  Edward,  a  young  prince,  equally 
brave  and  ambitious,  fupported  his  father’s  pretentions 
with  more  fuccefs.  In  1461,  he  was  proclaimed  at  i46r, 
London,  and  immediately  after  gained  over  Margaret 
the  bloody  battle  of  Taunton,  where  thirty  fix  thoufand  bvTd- 
men  were  (lain  on  both  Tides.  The  parliament  thenwardIV" 
acknowledged  the  right  of  the  ftrongeft,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  prior  a£ts  pafted  in  three  reigns,  confirming  the 
title  of  the  Lancaftrian  family.  Thus  every  thing,  even 
laws  and  principles,  depends  upon  the  caprices  of  for¬ 
tune  ! 

The  intrepid  Margaret,  having  received  fome  fuc-  Margaret 
cours  from  Louis  XI.  and  from  Scotland,  returned  to  aga^van* 
attack  the  ufurper ;  but  was  again  beaten  at  Hexham,  anda^ak 
111  1464.  In  her  flight  through  the  woods  (he  met  a  gHive* 
robber,  who  rufhed  upon  her  (word  iu  hand — Come  for- 
ward,  my  friend,  (aid  (he  to  him  ;  I  commit  to  your  care 
the  fin  of  your  king.  The  robber,  (truck  with  venera¬ 
tion,  fecured  her  efcape.  She  foon  after  took  refuge  in 
France,  and  the  unfortunate  Henry  remained  a  clofe 
priloner  in  the  tower  of  London. 

Edward  IV.  confirmed  with  blood  a  throne  which  he  Edward 
had  purchafed  by  fo  many  mafiacres ;  but  the  more  draws  on 
cruelty  he  excited,  the  more  he  expofed  himfelf  to  re-  thThlLa 
volutions.  The  face  of  affairs  was  changed  by  a  fault,  °*;lheelr< 
into  whicn  he  was  drawn  by  love.  While  Warwick,  to  wick, 
whom  he  was  principally  indebted  for  the  crown,  was 
(or  him  a  marriage  with  Bona  of  Savoy, 
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filler  to  the  queen  of  France,  he  privately  married  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Woodville,  widow  of  a  private  gentleman,  with 
whom  he  was  defperately  in  love,  and  whom  he  had  in 
vain  attempted  to  feduce.  On  this  news,  Warwick 
was  filled  with  indignation,  returned  to  England,  formed 
cabals,  drew  over  the  malecontents  to  his  party,  and 
even  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  king’s  brother ;  after 
which,  he  reconciled  himfelf  to  Margaret,  his  mortal 
enemy,  undertaking  to  reftore  the  king  whom  he  had 
dethroned,  and  to  dethrone  him  whom  he  had  fet  up. 

It  is  fcarce  poffible  to  conceive  the  rapidity  of  the 
execution.  He  landed,  and  more  than  fixty  thoufand 
Englifhmen  flocked  to  his  flandard.  Edward  fled,  af¬ 
ter  a  battle,  in  the  night,  and  loft  the, kingdom  in  eleven 
days.  Henry  VI.  was  taken  out  of  his  prifon,  and 
again  acknowledged  ;  and  the  parliament  repealed  the 
ads,  by  which  fo  many  other  ads  had  been  repealed. 

Seven  months  after  happened  a  new  revolution.  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  having  obtained  fome  flight  fuccours  from 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  landed  on  the  coaft  of  England 
with  two  thoufand  men,  in  order,  as  he  faid,  to  recover 
only  his  dutchy  of  York.  His  partifans  haflened  to 
join  him.  Warwick  fought  a  battle  at  Barnet,  without 
waiting  for  queen  Margaret,  where  he  was  defeated  and 
(lain.  The  heroine  fought  in  her  turn  at  Tewkefbury  ; 
but  loft  the  battle  and  her  liberty.  The  prince  of 
Wales,  her  fon,  who  was  likewife  a  prifoner,  fpeaking 
haughtily  to  the  conqueror,  received  a  blow  from  him, 
and  was  immediately  murdered  by  the  dukes  of  Glou- 
cefter  and  Clarence  ;  the  latter  of  whom  had  betrayed 
Warwick,  and  joined  the  king,  his  brother.  The  death 
of  Henry  VI.  who  was  afTafliriated  a  few  days  afterwards, 
makes  the  laft  ad  of  this  horrid  tragedy. 

The  atrocity  of  Edward’s  charader  did  not  prevent 
his  indulging  in  pleafures.  Thele  were  even  his  ruling 
pafllon  ;  but  the  national  hatred  againft  the  French 
name,  inflamed  by  the  intrigues  of  Charles  the  Rafh, 
who  was  frill  alive,  roufing  him  from  the  bofom  of 

voluptuoufnefs, 
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voluptuoufnefs,  he  fummoned  Louis  XI.  to  reflore 
Normandy  and  Guienne,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of 
an  army  to  obtain  by  force  what  he  could  not  gain  by 
fair  means.  * 

-  Had  not  the  impetuous  Burgundian  rafhly  attacked  Louis  xi. 
Lorraine,  without  waiting  for  the  Englifh,  France  would  ^urecahcaeies 
have  been  in  the  mod  imminent  danger.  Louis  care-*1^6* 
fully  avoided  a  war  :  his  favourite  weapons  were  fubtilty 
and  money.  Not  being  very  delicate  on  the  point  of 
honour,  provided  he  could  remove  the  danger,  he  entered 
into  a  negotiation,  bribed  the  Englifh  minifters,  and,  by 
the  treaty  of  Pecquigni  in  1475,  purchafed  a  difgraceful  Treaty  of 
truce  for  feven  years,  by  a  penfion  or  annual  tribute  of  recquigni 
fifty  thoufand  crowns  ot  gold.  The  only  honourable 
article  in  the  treaty  was  the  deliverance  of "  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  whofe.  ranfom  was  paid  by  the  king,  and  that 
heroine  returned  to  end  her  days  in  her  native  country. 

•  As  the  order  of  ideas  is  of  more  importance  than  that  Edward 
of  dates,  let  us  rapidly  purfue  the  tragical  hiftory  of  the  brother^*- 
two  rofes  to  its  concluhon.  Edward  IV.  equally  cruel  death, 
and  voluptuous,  Gained  with  the  blood  of  the  royal 
houfe  of  Lancafter,  likewiie  died  that  of  his  brother  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  he  was  in  part  indebted  for 
the  daft  revolution.  In  order  to  gratify  his  hatred  and 
fufpicion,  he  caufed  the  duke  to  be  arretted,  and  tried 
by  the  parliament,  which  was  then  the  Dave  of  the 
court.  He  was  condemned,  though  convicted  of  no 
capital  ottence,  and  only  allowed  to  choofe  the  manner 
of  his  death  ;  upon  which  the  whimiical  prince  was, 
agreeably  to  his  requeft,  drowned  in  a  ton  of  Malmfey. 

Edward  dying  in  1482,  while  he  was  preparing  to  Bloody 
renew  the  war  againft  France,  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  ^utrhpeatioa 
his  Other  brother,  a  monfter  of  wickedneis,  who  was  duk/of 
regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  Edward  .G,oucef' 


V.  eld  eft  ion  of  the  late  king,  formed  a  defign  to  ufurp  aid  in.) 
the  crown  of  England.  .  At  firtt  view,  this  projed  muft  Jcathof 
appear  entirely  chimerical  ;  for  Edward  had  not  only  Edward 
left  two  fons,  but  there  were  furviying  children  of  the  1  v/‘ 
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duke  of  Clarence,  an  elder  brother  of  Gloucefter.  But 
this  confideration  did  not  deter  him.  By  a  murder,  he 
rid  himfelf  of  lord  Haftings,  the  great  chamberlain,  who 
was  a  zealous  loyalift.  He  had  the  effrontery  to  pub- 
lifh  a  report,  that  the  late  king  and  the  duke  of  Cla¬ 
rence  were  baftards ;  thus  defaming  his  own  mother, 
who  was  ftill  alive.  He  gave  himfelf  out  for  the  only 
lawful  heir,  and  was  proclaimed  by  a  few  wretches, 
whofe  purchafed  acclamations  he  made  to  pafs  for  the 
voice  of  the  people  ;  caufed  young  Edward,  and  his 
brother  the  duke  of  York,  to  be  murdered  in  the  tower ; 
and  lo  early  as  1483,  had  got  poffeffion  of  the  throne  ; 
after  which  the  parliament  was  compelled  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  under  the  name  of  Richard  III. 

O  #  - 

So  many  atrocious  deeds  were  oniy  calculated  to 
roufe  the  vengeance  of  a  brave  nation.  The  Lancaf- 
trian  party  relumed  courage,  and  caff  their  eyes  on 
Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  grandfon  of  that  Owen  Tu¬ 
dor,  who  had  married  the  widow  of  Henry  V.  He 
was  heir  to  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  but  by  the  female 
line,  and  even  by  a  legitimated  branch,  which  the  very 
a 61  of  legitimation  excluded  from  the  crown.  Rich¬ 
mond,  being  proicribed,  had  found  an  afylum  in  Bre¬ 
tagne  ;  but  the  hatred  of  tyranny  was  alone  fufficient 
to  let  him  on  the  throne.  We  here  have  an  example 
of  thofe  fudden  revolutions  fo  common  in  the  hiftory  of 
England.  In  1485,  the  earl  arrived  on  the  coaft  of 
Wales,  with  about  two  thoufand  men  furnifhed  by 
France,  and  in  a  little  time  found  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  a  conliderable  army,  with  which  he  attacked  Richard 
at  Bofworth  ;  who,  being  deferred  by  one  of  his  gene¬ 
rals,  loft  the  battle,  and  was  flain  fighting  with  great 
courage. 

Thus,  after  a  civil  war  of  thirty  years,  after  twelve 
pitched  battles,  and  numberlefs  adts  of  barbarity,  the 
houfe  of  Anjou  Plantagenet,  which  had  reigned  three 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  perifhed  in  torrents  of  blood. 
Thus  relations  and  brothers,  giving  way  to  inveterate 
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rage,  were  mutually  the  deftroyers  of  each  other,  while 
they  tore  the  bowels  of  their  native  country.  If  ambi¬ 
tion  is  not  deterred  by  thofe  horrid  events,  let  the  peo- 
pie  at  leaft  dread  being  the  inftruments  of  her  madnefs, 
in  ordei  to  become,  tooner  or  later,  her  victims  ! 

Richmond,  who  mounted  the  throne  under  the  Henry 
nameot  Henry  VII.  had  recourfe  to-the  expedient  of  IIL  . 
procuring  a  bull  from  the  pope,  in  confirmation  of  his 
rights;  which  is  a  proof  that  he  thought  them  weak  1““,?  i,y  ’ 
and  uncertain,  though  the  parliament  had  declared,  tile  pope" 
t  lat  the  rignt  of  fucceffion  was  vefteH  in  his  perfon.-  In 
compliance  with  the  willies  of  the  nation,  he  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and  thus  united 
the  titles  of  York  and  Lancafter.  This  monarch  en-  idea  of 
joyed  almoft  perpetual  tranquillity  during  a  rei°n  of  his 
twenty  four  years ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  we  (half  find 
him  humble  the  great  lords,  extend  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  and  govern  England  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Louis  XI.  governed  France,  with  lefs  rigour, 
but  the  fame  interefted  and  political  views. 

^  in  this  P«iod,  generally  aimed  at  The  royal 

extending  then  authority,  might  be  owing  to  their  paf-  authoritV 

lions;  yet  this  teemed  neceffary  for  the  public  good,  as  K'vear- 

no  other  method  was  left  to  eftablifh  order,  and  enforce  cd' 

obedience  to  the  laws.  For  ieveral  centuries,  hiFory 

only  prefents  us  with  the  fpedacle  of  vaft  monarchies  a 

perpetual  prey  to  difcord,  not  from  a  zeal  for  political 

ii  erty,  but  the  faftions  of  the  nobles,  always  eaper  to 

make  encroachments.  How  could  fuch  diforders  be 

leprelled,  if  the  royal  authority  continued  without 
power  r 
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Particulars  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XI. 

OU  IS  died  in  1483.  Let  us  here  colled  in  one 
_  _  view  fonie  interesting  particulars  of  his  reign,  of 
which  we  could  not  take  notice  elfewhere.  If,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  expreffion  of  Francis  I.  Louis  XI.  enfranchifed 
the  kings ;  if  he  made  the  great  bow  to  the  yoke,  he 
accomplilhed  it  by  ads  of  injuftice  and  cruelty.  The 
moft  illuftrious  men  loft  their  heads  on  a  fcaffold  ;  in 
which  number  were  the  conftable  de  St.  Paul,  his  bro¬ 
ther  in  law  the  count  d’Armagnac,  the  dukes  d’Alenc^on 
and  Nemours ;  and  the  infant  children  of  the  laft  were, 
by  the  king’s  order,  fprinkled  with  the  blood  of  their 
father.  Thefe  executions  were  poffibly  the  punifhment 
of  treafon  ;  but  tyranny,  rather  than  equity,  commonly 
prefided  on  the  feat  of  judgment.  Suspicions  were  fre¬ 
quently  fubftituted  for  proofs,  and  were  multiplied  in 
proportion  to  the  hatred  entertained  againfl  the  gloomy 
monarch.  Triftan  the  hermit,  a  fanguinary  prevot,  his 
friend  and  the  minifies  of  his  vengeance,  is  celebrated 
among  the  inventors  of  tortures.  What  a  friend  for  a 
king  ! 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  military  force  eftablifhed  in 
the  laft  reign,  and  the  care  which  Louis  XI.  took  to  a- 
void  a  war,  even  at  the  expenfe  of  his  honour,  fuch  a 
government  wrould  have  met  with  violent  fhocks.  But 
circumftances  w’ere  favourable  to  him.  Of  the  ancient 
great  vaflals  there  remained  only  the  dukes  of  Bretagne 
and  Burgundy  ;  and  the  death  of  the  latter,  without  if- 
fue  male,  augmented  the  power  of  the  crown,  which 
would  have  made  immenfe  acquiiitions,  had  the  dauphin 
married  his  daughter.  Befides,  Provence  was  bequeath¬ 
ed  to  it  by  the  count  de  la  Marche,  nephew  and  heir  of 
Rene  of  Anjou. 


After 
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After  the  nobles  had  ruined  their  fortunes  by  the  cru-  why  the 
fades ;  the  people  had  freed  themfelves  from  flavery ;  the  feuda* an* 
appeal  to  the  king’s  courts  was  firmly  edablifhed  ;  the 
parliaments  were  compofed  of  lawyers,  and  aded  uponclined* 
fixed  principles  ;  after  the  kings  ifiued  ordinances  in 
quality  of  legiflators,  and  recovered  the  principal  rights 
of  fovereignty,  the  feudal  anarchy  daily  fell  to  ruin. 

The  dates  afiembled  in  1468,  made  a  regulation  ex-  Reguia- 
tremely  well  calculated  for  the  prevention  of  thofe  difi- tioh  with 
orders,  which  had  fo  often  occafroned  the  difmember-  appanag^ 
ment  of  the  monarchy.  They  declared  that  Normandy 
could  not  be  detached  from  the  crown  ;  and  that  the 
king,  as  to  what  concerned  his  brother,  might  ad  con¬ 
formably  to  a  declaration  of  Charles  V.  with  regard  to 
the ' appanage  of  the  children  of  France;  which  had 
been  fixed  at  twelve  thoufand  livres  a  year,  in  lands 
creded  into  a  dutchy  or  county.  Thefe  twelve  thou¬ 
fand  livres  would  at  prefent  make  about  124,000. 

Louis  XI.  was  a  monarch  of  a  vicious  and  inconfift-  Contra* 
ent  charader  ;  abfolute  without  dignity,  popular  with-  didion9 
out  mildnefs ;  fyfhematically  unjud,  and  yet  zealous  for  character 
the  adminidration  of  jufiice  ;  unprincipled  and  perfi-  yfjLouis 
dious,  while  he  made  an  open  profefilon  of  fubtilty  ;  he 
violated  the  fird  duties  of  morality*  and  gave  himfelf  up 
to  the  mod  ridiculous  fuperftitions  ;  decorated  himfelf 
with  the  title  of  Mqft  Chrijiian ,  and  rendered  religion 
contemptible  or  odious ;  tyrannifed  over  his  fubjeds, 
whikhe  trembled,  like  a  fiave,  before  his  phyfician  • 
and  debated,  though  notwithftanding  he  ftrengthened, 
the  royal  authority  5  which  he  effeded  by  a  dexterous  Money 
u!e  of  that  powerful  engine,  money.  He  augmented  his  great 
the  taille  three  millions.  If  we  believe  him,  he  took  memf 
the  people’s  money  only  to  fpare  their  blood  ;  as  if  it 
had  not  been  poflible  to  be  fparing  of  both.  Yet  he 
had  at  lead  the  prudence  to  defpife  that  fatal  ambition, 
which  delights  more  in  extending  than  fecuring  domi¬ 
nion  ;  and  this  was  really7  fparing  the  people. 

VoL.  IV.  F*  HTTip. 
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He  refuted  The  republic  of  Genoa,  being  ill  governed,  Bfeaufe 
t^.ioycs.  {{,£  great  obprelled  thfe  multitude,  had  often  fought  k 
Genoa7,  01  mafter,  but  was  equally  incapable  of  obedience,  and 
which Tiad  prefemng  her  independence.  That  Rate  had  fubmitted 
lumarliy*  to  Charles  VI.  and  revolted  againft  him  ;  fhe  had  fuc- 
fubmitted  beffiVeiy  put  herfelf  under  the  dominion  of  the  marquis- 
powers! &  of  Montferrat,  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  Charles  VII. 
rebelled.  ancj  jiac}  rebel]ed  againfl  them  all:  She  now  made  an 

offer  of  the  fovereignty  to  Louis  XL  who  replied — I 
He  <fid  give  you  to  the  devil.  He  inherited  the  rights  of  the 
not  think  houfe  of  Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  but  took  car c 
NapeS’not  to  turn  his  views  towards  that  quarter.  His  fon,« 
as  we  ill  all  fee  afterwards,  was  lefs  prudent,  and  drew 
upon  himfelf  a  number  of  misfortunes. 

PoftS  Louis  XI.  eftablilhed  polls,  which  were  at  firft  deL 
eft ab Hiked  tined  folely  for  carrying  the  difpatches  of  government 
and  tliofe  of  the  pope  ;  the  tmiverfity  of  Paris  had  Let 
Order  of  bim  the  example  by  the  couriers  they  kept.  He  irrfti- 
chaeiMl"  luted  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  which,  with  that  of  the 
golden  fleece*  founded  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Bur* 
gundy,  greatly  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the  ancient 
Com-  chivalry.  He  encouraged  the  French  to  cultivate 
merce.  ^rade,  which,  from  want  of  fkill,  they  abandoned  to  fo-> 
reigners.  He  purpoied  to  publifh  a  code  for  the  ad- 
Unworthy  miniftration  ofjtiftice.  But  what  can  we  think  of  a 
of^'hat S  prince,  who  chofe  fitch  men  for  his  miniflers,  as  cardinal 
king!  galue  and  Olivier  le  Daim  ?  The  firft,  whom  he  had 
raifed  from  the  dunghill,  a  mean-fpirited  and  unprin¬ 
cipled  wretch,  villain oufty  betrayed  him.  The  fecond* 
who  became  a  great  lord,  after  having  been  his  barber* 
was  hanged  for  an  infamous  crime,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  VIII. 


CHAP, 


Tempejluous  Government  of  Florence ,  till  Lmtrence  de 

dVIedicis  inclusively. 


ITALY  will  now  attract  our  attention  ;  where  we 
fhall  fee  the  French  come  in  fearch  of  conquefls, 
and  find  only  graves.  But  before  we  give  the  hiftory  of 
their  wars  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  let  us  caft  our 
eyes  on  Florence,  and  view  the  glorious  epoclia  of  the 
Med  ids* 


After  the  Italian  cities  had  fhaken  off  the  German  Floreses 
yoke,  the  fpirit  of  liberty  principally  difplayed  itfelf  at  ^ 
Florence;  Its  citizens,  whofe  adivity  and  genius  merit  S^foundi. 
high  commendations,  would  have  founded  a  powerful  inulfA*‘ 
and  lafting  republic,  could  they  have  extinguilhed  the  PU 
flames  of  fadion.  Unhappily,  that  fimplicity,  which 
ought  to  be  the  bafis  of  a  republican  government ;  that 
equality,  fo  neceffary  to  keep  all  the  fubjeds  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  laws ;  that  love  of  the  public  weal,  to  which 
every  thing  ought  to  give  place,  could  not  be  revived, 
except  by  prodigies  of  legiflation,  no  example  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  modern  Italy. 

After  the  death  of  Frederic  the  Second,  a  coalition  of  Happy 
the  Guelph  and  Gibeline  fadions  feemed  to  be  formed  at 
Florence.  The  government  was  entrufted  to  twelve  ofihort 
annual  magiftrates  ;  and  two  foreign  judges  were  eled-  ancclTr^ 
ed  for  the  trial  of  caufes ;  fo  apprehenfive  was  this  peo-  deat^ 
pie  left  citizens  thould  give  umbrage  to  each  other,  ri/uf'* 
Thefe  beginnings  were  fo  fuccefsful,  that,  in  ten  years, 

Florence  had  drawn  into  her  alliance  Piftoia,  Sienna, 
and  Arezzo;  fubje&ed  Volaterra,  and  governed  in  Tuf- 
cany  with  uncontrouled  dominion. 

The  fadions  loon  reviving,  the  Gu’elphs  drove  out  the  Fa&ions 
Gibelines,  who,  in  their  turn,  expelled  the  Guelphs.  For  “ttJJsvb" 
a  long  time  we  meet  with  nothing  but  a  continued  fe- 
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ries  of  difturbances,  changes,  and  acts  of  violence.  The 
nobles,  the  cittadini  or  burghers,  and  the  lower  people, 
again  formed  fo  many  irreconcilable  parties. 

In  1282,  all  the  nobility  were  excluded  from  the  go¬ 
vernment,  which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  merchants 
and  tradefmen,  with  the  title  of  lords.  Afterwards  a 
gonfalonnier  ( ft andard- bearer)  was  created  from  the  bo¬ 
dy  of  the  people,  who,  having  the  command  of  a  body 
of  troops,  was  to  be  ready  to  affift  the  lords.  New  dis¬ 
orders  were  produced  by  the  new  adminiftration.  In  or¬ 
der  to  keep  the  nobles  in  their  duty,  a  method  was  con¬ 
trived,  entirely  calculated  to  irritate  them.  As  witneff- 
es  durft  not  depofe  againft  them,  the  magiftrates  were 
authorized  to  pals  fentence  on  public  report.  It  was 
not  perceived,  that  an  arbitrary  method  of  adminiftering 
juftice,  would  neceffarily  increafe  licentioufnefs. 

The  nobles  gained  ground,  but  fplit  into  two  fac¬ 
tions,  the  white  and  the  black,  armed  againft  each  other, 
to  tear  their  country  in  pieces ;  and  thefe  divisions  ftill 
increafed  the  general  weak.ne.fs.  The  cities  01  Tuf- 
cany  withdrew  their  obedience.  Craftruccio  Caftracani, 
rn after  of  Lucca  and  Pifa,  filled  Florence  with  terrour. 
They  had  put  themfelves  under  the  dominion  of  Robert 
king  of  Naples  for  five  years,  and  became  voluntarily 
fubjedtohis  fon  Charles.  In  1328,  they  recovered 
their  liberty*  again  loft  it,  and  afterwards  recovered  it. 

Notwithftanding  fo  many  ftorms,  they  ftill  retained 
a  name  which  impofed  refped, ;  for  the  rebellious  cities 
voluntarily  returned  to  fubjcdion,  when  toe  Floientmes 
'offered  to  renounce  all  claim  of  fovereignty^and  to  be 
content  with  their  alliance.  Pope  Gregory  XI.  and  the 
Vifeonti  were  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  fubdue  them. 
The  ftyle  ufed  by  the  court  of  Rome,  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  is  well  known ;  but  we  meet  here  with  a  re¬ 
markable  peculiarity.  The  pope,  when  he  laid  the  re¬ 
public  under  an  interdid,  condemned  the  citizens  to 
f  la  very,  and  granted  the  property  of  that  excommuni¬ 
cated*  people  to  the  firft  who  fhould  feize  it. 

It 
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It  would  be  fuperfluous  and  tirefome  to  give  a  more  Fruitier, 
paiticular  detail  of  perpetual  flruggles  and  unimportant  r.e*orma- 
reformations,  never  of  any  real  utility.  Florence  had  t^ons* 
fcarcely  enjoyed  a  few  )7ears  repofe,  when  the  Forms 
again  broKe  out  with  violence.  The  Guelphs  persecuted 
the  Gibelines;  the  people  could  not  bear  the  nobles; 
tne  nobles  and  cittdduii  caballed  to  enflave  the  people 
Tne  republic  gave  a  picture  of  the  Athenian  democra¬ 
cy  ;  but  no  Solon  had  appeared  among  them,  nor  had 
they  yet  acquired  the  gentlenefs  of  manners  which  cha¬ 
racterized  Athens ;  accordingly  their  diflenfions  were 
often  bloody. 

The  Medicis,  a  family  which  had  enriched  itfelf  by  PrU(Ience 
commerce,  by  their  merit  and  beneficence  ^it  laft  ac-  anc* au' 
quired  the  authority  neceffirry  for  extirpating  fo  many  3^ 
abuFs.  Silveirer  Medici,  who  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  ^cls*  • 
gonfalonnicr,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  reformation,  which  was  at 
firft  attended  with  very  little  fuccefs.  However,  the 
dominion  of  the  people  from  that  period  began,  to  de¬ 
cline.  Veri  Medici  appeafed  the  troubles,  and,  though 
he  might  have  feized  the  government,  rather  chofe  Fill 
to  adf  the  citizen.  John  Medici  followed  his  example, 
rofe  to  all  the  dignities  without  theleaft  tintfiure  of  am¬ 
bition,  by  his  prudence  tempered  the  ammofity  of  the 
different  parties,  and  made  the  republic  tafte  a  felicity 
which  till  then  it  had  never  known. 

Cofmo,  fon  of  John,  had  the  glory,  offurpaffing  his  Cofmofo- 
rather.  His  enemies,  envious  of  his  merit  and  reputa- thErofhis 
tion,  accufed  him  before  the  fupreme  council,  and  he 
was  bamfhed,  as  Ariftides  and  Camiilus  had  been  ;  but 
Was  almoft  immediately  recalled,  becaufe  nothin^  but 
dilorder  prevailed  in  his  abfence.  The  title  of father  of 
Ins  country  was  the  noble  reward  of  his  virtues. 

No  government,  faulty  in  its  principle,  changeable  at  Thego- 
the  pleaiure  of  fadion,  and  every  inftant  ready  to  fall  to  ver,n-ment 
pieces  for  want  of  laws  and  harmony,  can  be  reformed  th*  hands 
except  by  extraordinary  methods.  The  more  licentious 
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liberty  prerails,  the  more  does  the  republic,  though  in, 
fenfibly,  approach  to  monarchy.  The  government  ol 
Florence  was  put  into  the  hands. of  a  comnnffion,  which 
was  obliged  to  be  renewed  fi>t  times  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty  one  years,  till  145.5.  Cofmo  Medici  was  the 
head  and  foul  of  this  magiftracy,  and  employed  his  au¬ 
thority  only  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  good 
The  com  million  was  at  lad  fuppreded  by  the  cabals  of 
ambitious  men,  who  wanted  to  nne  in  their  turn* 
Pitti,  the  gonfaionnier,  a  man  of  entefprifmg  temper, 
redored  it  by  force,  and  exercifed  the  authority  with 
rigour.  Cofmo,  enfeebled  by  old  age,  rather  fuffeied 
his  colleague  to  aft  than  aded  himfelf. 

Peter  Medici,  who  fucceeded  Cofmo  in  1464,  being 
almoft  incapable  of  managing  affairs,  on  account  of  his 
ill  ftate  of  health,  the  enemies  of  that  powerful  and  red 
pedable  family  confpired  its  dedrudion.  Their  plot 
did  not  fucceed,  and  the  commiffion  was  renewed; 
but  Peter’s  inactivity  occafioned  perpetual  cabals.  Af¬ 
ter  his  death,  all  the  black  arts  of  hatred  and  envy  were 
employed  againd  his  fons  Julian  and  Lorenzo. 

The  Pazzi,  whofe  family  was  one  of  the  moil  uluf- 
trious  in  Florence,  jrefolyed  to  affaffinate  tfiofe  two  citi- 
'zens,  whom  they  could  not  bring  down  without  an  ad 
of  villainy.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  was  not  afiiamed  to  enter 
into  their  views  ;  and  an  archbifhop  of  Pifa,  named 
Salviati,  was  the  foul  of  this  infamous  confpiracy.  An 
attempt  was  made,  under  the  mafk  of  iriendlhip,  to 
draw  the  Medicis  to  an  entertainment  woe  re  death 
awaited  them.  Julian  having  refufed  the  invitation, 
though  he  did  not  entertain  the  lead  didiud,  ^.hc.  church 
kfelf^was  pitched  upon  for  the  feene  of  the  murder. 
During  the  celebration  of  mafs,  at  the  elevation  of  the 
hod,  which  was  the  fignal  agreed  upon,  the  confpira- 
tors  drew  their  poniards,  and  dabbed  the  two  vidims. 
Julian  expired  on  the  fpot  ;  but  Lorenzo  defended  ^ 
himfelf,  and  efcaped.  The  people  i n da ntly  avenged  * 
their  benefadors  :  the  murderers  were  torn  in  pieces^ 
and  the  archbifhop  of  Pifa  himfelf  was  hanged. 
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It  would  feem,  that  Sixtus  ought  to  have  diffembled  SixtusIV* 
and  been  filent,  in  order  to  hide  his  own  fhamc ;  but 
he  let  loofe  Againft  the  Florentines  all  the  thunders  ofthecon~ 
'the  church.  They  af  fir  ft  defpifed  the  interdict,’  and  excS* 
implored  the  protection  of  France.  Lpuis  XI.  who  was  ^1°™*  • 
full  alive,  from  generofity,  or  motives  of  policy,  declared  Louis  Xl 
in  their  favour.  He  threatened  to  re-eftablilli  the  prag-  protects  it 
made  fandion,  fent  a  body  of  troops,  and  held  opt 
againft  the  artifices  of  the  Romifh.  court.  At  laft,  the 
pope  granted  what  he  could  no  longer  refufe  ;  but  the 
pontifical  authority  always  triumphed  by  the  humilia¬ 
tions  it  impofed,  on  condition  of  difarming.  The  Flo-  Son  of* 
rentine  am ballad  ours  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  fla?el- the  fi0- 
lation  when  they  received  abfolution,  rentmes. 

Nothing  could  be  a  (Longer  juftification  of  the  zeal  Lorenzo 
teftified  by  the  Florentines  in  favour  of  the  Medicis,  ^vee^ns 
than  the  manner  in  which  Lorenzo  governed  their  re-  greatman. 
public.  A  protedor  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts,  as 
his  grandfather  Cofmo  had  been  ;  liberal,  with  a  judi¬ 
cious  magnificence,  and  leis  felicitous  of  performing 
brilliant  than  good  adions  ;  at  home,  a  magiftrate 
without  pomp,  continuing  the  commerce  carried  on  by 
his  ancestors ;  he  furpaffed  ail  the  princes  of  his  time, 
not  only  in  real  merit,  but  by  the  influence  he  had  in 
the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his  prudent 
policy. 

To  reftore  peace  in  Italy,  which  for  feveral  centuries  He  pro- 
had  been  a  theatre  of  ufurpations,  wars,  and  tragical 
revolutions,  was  a  projed  worthy  of  a  great  man,  and  it  Peacein 
was  formed  by  him.  The  Venetians,  prefted  on  one  Iuiy’ 
fide  by  the  Turks,  on  the  other  fell  upon  Lombardy. 
Lodovico  Sforza,  furnamed  the  Moor,  bad  taken  Milan 
from  young  John  Galeazzo,  his  nephew,  .to  whom  he 
left  only  an  empty  title.  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  natural  fon  of  Alphonfo,  and  father  in  law  of 
John  Galeazzo,  was  more  irritated  againft  Lodo¬ 
vico,  as  he  himfelf  had  fome  pretenfions  on  Milan. 

Every  thing  then  threatened  new  wars,  and  Florence 
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mu  ft  certainly  be  the  principal  fufferer  in  the  fray  ;  but 
He  fuc-  Lorenzo  had  dexterity  enough  to  prevent  them.  He 
ceeds.  nQt  onjy  efFetftsd  a  reconciliation  between  Ferdinand 
and  Lodovico,  but  engaged  them  in  a  league  with  the 
Florentines  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  Vene¬ 
tians  fufpended  their  conquefts.  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 
in  vain  attempted  to  dethrone  the  king  of  Naples. 
Italy  had  time  to  breathe,  and  at  laft  enjoyed  happinefs; 
His  death  1°^  Medici  too  foon,  who  died  in  1492,  at  the 

in  age  of  forty  three.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Peter, 
a  man  of  no  merit ;  and  the  flames  of  war  foon  fpread 
univerfal  devaluation. 


•  CHAP.  VI. 


Reign  of  Charles  VIII.  in  France —Fruitlefs  Conquejl  of 

Naples. 

»  -  , 

T^ROM  the  year  1483,  the  crown  of  France  had 
at" the  be-  JL  been  worn  by  Charles  V1U.  a  young  prince,  ill 
educated,  rafh,  and  incapable  of  application.  He  had 
ofcS?  afcended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ;  and  by  the 
VUI*  laft  will  of  Louis  XL  the  kingdom  was  to  be  governed 
during  the  king’s  minority  by  his  eldelt  lifter,  Anne, 
wife  of  Peter  de  Bourbon,  lord  of  Beaujeu.  This  ar- 
The  duke  rangeiuent  gave  birth  to  a  civil  war.  Ihe  duke  ct  Or- 
rebd!e&S  leans’  afterwards  king  Louis  XII.  claimed  the  regency, 
JstakeiV  which  he  attempted  to  get  into  his  own  hands ;  but, 
priioner.  no t  fUcceeding,  rebelled,  and  entered  into  a  league  with 
the  duke  of  Bretagne  and  Maximilian  o!  Auftria  ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of 
St.  Aubin, 
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A  fhort  time  after  died  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  with- The  king 
out  iftue  male.  Anne  his  daughter,  heirefs  of  that  large 
province,  was  already  married  by  proxy  to  Maximilian,  efs  0f  Ir~ 
who  had  buried  his  firft  wife,  the  heirefs  of  Burgundy.  ®retasne* 
In  order  to  reunite  that  dutchy  to  the  crown,  Anne  was 
prevailed  on,  not  without  difficulty,  to  break  off  a  mar¬ 
riage  which  (lie  defired,  and  efpoufe  the  king  of  France, 
whom  (he  did  not  love.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  though 
he  entertained  a  paffion  for  that  princefs,  had  the  gene- 
rofity  to  ferye  Charles  VIII.  in  a  matter  fo  delicate. 

This  illuftrious  rebel  was  become  a  zealous  fubjedt :  the 
king,  by  taking  him  out  of  prifon,  had  infpired  him 
with  gratitude,  and  the  duke  only  thought  of  cancelling 
the  memory  of  his  revolt  by  the  luftre  of  his  virtues. 

Margaret  of  Auftria,  daughter  of  the  archduke  Max-  The  arch, 
imilian,  who  had  been  long  before  betrothed  to  Charles,  duke 
and  was  even  educated  at  the  court  of  France  till  ihe  £Te- 
fhould  be  marriageable,  was  now  to  be  fent  back;  and  insdou- 
her  father,  irritated  by  this  double  affront,  breathed  1'e-  fronted, 
venge.  .He  took  up  arms,  as  he  had  often  done ;  but 
having  little  power  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  procuring  a  fmall  reinforcement  from  the  empe- 
rour  Frederic  III.  he  would  probably  have  loft  part  of 
his  dominions,  had  not  the  minds  of  the  French  been 
fafeinated  with  the.  inlenfate  delire  of  making  diftant 
conquefts.  Flatterers,  who  ftudy  the  weak  fide  of  prin-  inf»ead  of 
Ges>  to  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage,  excited  Charles  ftriPPins 
to  fupport  his  claim  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In-  £|Jd£ 
toxicated  with  this  project,  he  reftored  to  Maximilian,  ™nions* 
Tranche  Comte  and  Artois?  which  had  been  feized  by  vm.  at- 
Louis  XI.  and  in  the  fame  manner  gave  back  Roufillon 
and  Cerdagne  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  (with  whom  I  queftof 
ihall  foon  make  the  reader  acquainted)  onl  y  requiring  of  Naples* 
him,  in  return,  to  obferve  a  neutrality  in  the  Italian 
war.  At  laft  he  fet  out,  almoft  without  taking  any 
precautions,  on  ,this  dangerous  expedition,,  which  he 
looked  upon  only  as  a  journey  for  pleafure. 
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1494.  Lodovico  Sforza  and  the  too  celebrated  Alexander 
Florence  *  ^  ^  (borgia)  had  invited  him  therpfelves ;  for,  after  the 
death  of  Lorenzo  Medici,  the  fyftem  of  union  and  peace 
no  longer  fubfifted.  Trufting  to  them  was  not  the 
lead  imprudence  of  which  Charles  VIII.  was  guilty. 
Peter  Medici  ralhly-refufed  him  a  paftage;  but,  being 
foon  intimidated  by  the  French  arms,  granted  whatever 
was  required  of  him,  and  was  driven  out  by  the  Floren¬ 
tines,  who  were  more  firm  in  their  refolutions.  The 
monarch  appeared  before  their  city  with  all  the  pomp 
of  a  conqueror,  and  wanted  to  irnpofe  on  them  intoler¬ 
able  conditions ;  but  one  of  the  deputies  replied  with 
fpirit — Since  you  make  fuch  demands ,  found  your  trumpets , 
and  we  will  ring  our  bells.  This  inftance  of  firmnefs  de¬ 
termined  him  to  content  himfelf  with  concluding  an  al¬ 
liance. 


Boldnefs 
©f  the 
Floren¬ 
tines. 


Charles  The  pope  had  already  repented  of  having  brought  in 
betrayed  the  French,  and  joined  Alphonfo  II.  the  king  Naples, 
andcrTi.  againft  them  ;  upon  which  Charles  marched  immediate¬ 
ly  to  Rome,  and  entered  it  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
Alexander,  being  fhut  up  in  the  caftje  of  St.  Angelo, 
Feace  was  obliged  to  come  to  a  treaty  ;  after  which  the  king 
between d  killed  his  feet,  ferved  him  with  water  to-  wafti  during 
them.  the  celebration  of  rnafs,  and  took  his  Ration  behind  the 
dean  of  the  facred  college. 

znim  de«  A  circumftance  more  remarkable  is,  that  the  pope 
indrpoi-P  was  obliged  to  put  into  his  hands  a  Turkifh  prince, 
foned.  named  Zizim,  fon  of  the  formidable  Mahomet  II. 
Zizim,  after  an  unfuccefsful  rebellion  againft  his  brother 
Bajazet,  had  taken  refuge  among  the  Chriftians.  Al¬ 
exander  probably  defigned  to  deliver  him  up  to  the 
fultan,  from  whom  he  was  foliciting  fuccours,  and  is 
iufpecled  of  having  poifoned  him  before  he  put  him  in¬ 
to  the  king’s  hands.  Every  fpecies  of  fufpicion  may 
fall  upon  this  monfter,  who  was  a  difgrace  to  the  tiara 
and  to  the  church. 

149;*  Mean  time  the  Neapolitans  feerned  to  invite  the  con- 
ccmqueft  queror.  Alphonfo,  who  had  rendered  himfelf  odious 
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by  Ips  tyranny,  fled  into  Sicily,  where  he  concealed 
himfelf  in  a  monaftery,  and  his  foil  Ferdinand  II.  retired 
to  an  ifland.  Charles  had  only  the  trouble  of  live  wing 
himfelf,  and  in  five  months  after  his  departure  from 
France  vnas  mafter  of  Naples.  Succefles  fo  rapid,  with 
a  fmall  army  unprovided  with  money,  can  be  attributed 
only  to  a  panic  which  feized  the  Italians.  They  were 
unacquainted  with  war,  though  engaged  in  continual 
quarrels  among  themfelves ;  they  had  neither  regular 
troops  nor  large  canon  ;  their  battles  were  only  a  kind 
of  j tiffs,  attended  with  very  little  bloodfhed.  To  re- 
pulfe  the  enemy  and  keep  the  held  was  to  them  a  vic¬ 
tory,  foon  decided,  while  innumerable  murders  were 
produced  by  inteftine  feuds  and  perfonal  revenge.  The 
impetuous  valour  of  the  French,  therefore,  neceflarily 
overthrew  every  thing  before  it  at  the  firfl  fhock.  A 
fruit  lets  advantage,  if  prudence  did  not  cement  a  con- 
quefl  more  eafily  made  than  kept ;  but  the  French  vi¬ 
vacity  was  not  yet  tempered  with  that  virtue,  n 

Pleafures,  entertainments,  extortions,  avarice,  and 
Jicentioufnefs ;  no  care  taken  to  conciliate  the  afflctions 
of  the  new  fubjeits  ;  no  precaution  ufed  to  prevent  at¬ 
tacks  from  other  ftates ;  fuch  were  the  methods  at  firft 
ufed  by  thofe  formidable  conquerors  to  fecure  their  do¬ 
minion.  Charles  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  amufe- 
.ments?  and  abandoned  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  to 
men  unworthy  of  his  confidence.  His  enemies  were  on 
the  watch,  and  profited  by  his  miftakes.  The  pope 
Alexander  $  Maximilian,  who  had  mounted  the  imperial 
throne  after  the  death  of  the  weak  Frederic,  in  1493  i 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  king  of  Spain  3  the  Venetians, 
and  Lodovico  duke  of  Milan  (his  nephew,  whom  he 
kad  {tripped  of  his  dominions,  being  now  dead)  formed 
a  league  to  drive  opt  the  French,  and  reflore  Ferdi¬ 
nand  II. 

Charles,  without  attempting  to  avert  this  florin.,  or 
faking  liis  meafures  according  to  the  conjunctures, 
thought  only  ,o{'  returning  konae.  He  left  three  or  four 
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thoufand  men  at  Naples,  and  fet  out  with  the  reft  of 
the  army,  whofe  numbers  were  reduced  to  feven  or 
eight  thoufand.  The  confederate  army,  amounting  to 
thirty  thoufand,  waited  for  him  in  the  Parmefan  ;  but, 
intimidated  by  his  boldnefs,  they  deliberated  a  long 
time  whether  they  lhould  attack  him.  At  laft  they 
came  to  a  refolution,  and,  giving  him  battle  at  Fornuo- 
vo,  were  defeated  in  lefs  than  an  hour,  with  the  lofs  of 
three  thoufand  men,  while  there  fell  only  two  hundred 
of  their  enemies.  H 

This  viflory,  fo  glorious  to  Charles  VIII.  ferved  only 
to  open  him  a  paftage.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  was 
loft  the  year  following,  1496  ;  Gohfalvo  of  Cardova,  a 
celebrated  Spanifti  general,  finding  it  an  eafy  tafk  to 
drive  out  a  handful  of  French,  who  were  detefted  in  the 
country.  This  would  have  been  a  real  happinefs  to 
France,  had  that  nation  learned  from  this  difafter  to  a<5l 
with  difcretion.  The  king  died  young,  in  1498.  His 
four  children  being  dead,  he  was  fucceeded  by  Louis 
duke  of  Orleans.  I  defer  to  another  epocha  the  reign 
of  that  prince,  who,  though  poflefled  of  great  virtues, 
was  incurably  tainted  with  the  fatal  ambition  of  reign^ 
ing  in  Italy. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Spain. — Reign  of  fPenry  IV.  in  Caftile. — Beginning  of 
the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  Ifabella . 

SPAIN,  fo  long  divided,  weak,  and  in  a  manner 
unconnected  with  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe, 
now  becomes  a  confiderable  power,  which  from  this 
■  *  "period 
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period  will  demand  particular  attention.  In  order  to 
difcover  the  origin  of  its  grandeur,  we  mufl  go  back  to 
a  reign,  of  all  others  the  mod  unfortunate  and  oppro¬ 
brious.  ' 

Henry  IV.  furnamed  the  Impotent ,  notwithdanding  Henry  iv. 
his  continual  debaucheries,  afcended  the  throne  of  Caf- 
tile  in  1454.  He  was  a  defcendant  of  Henry  Tranda-  kingoi 
rnara  ;  who,  as  we  have  feen  before,  acquired  the  crown  CaftlIe* 
by  the  murder  of  his  brother.  The  new  court  feemed 
to  be  characterized  by  every  vice  which  can  degrade 
human  nature.  Henry  paded  his  life  among  a  crowd  Debauch- 
of  minions  and  midrefTes ;  and  queen  Joanna,  fider  0fery°tthat 
the  king  ot  Portugal,  copying  his  example,  openly  kept 
gallants.  As  plea fu re  was  their  only  bufinefs,  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  necedarily  grew  worfe  every  day.  A  ru¬ 
inous  magnificence  was  looked  upon  as  real  grandeur. 

Louis  XL  having  been  chofen  arbiter  between  the  kings 
or  Cadile  and  Arragon,  Henry,  in  an  interview  with 
him,:  being  difguded  at  the  dovenly  fimplicity  which  he 
affeded,  conceived  the  utmod  contempt  for  that,  prince 
and  the  French  in  general.  But  he  was  duped  in  the  ne¬ 
gotiation,  even  by  thofe  in  whom  he  repofed  the  greated 
confidence.  On  the  difeovery  of  their  treachery,  he  Bertrand, 
difgraced  them,  and  put  in  their  place  Bertrand  .de  la^  b^,e' 
Cueva,  wjiofe  adulterous  correfpondence  with  the  queen  Vour! 
gave  fcandal  to  the  whole  realm.  This  choice  made 
the  fire  of  rebellion  burd  into  a  dame,  which  had  long 
lain  dormant  under  the  afhes. 

^  The  malecontents,  headed  by  Carillo,  arclibifhop  of  Revolt 
Toledo,  formed  and  executed  proje&s  which  feem  al- 
mod  incredible.  In  1464  they  forced  the  king  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  brother  Alphonfo  heir  to  the  crown,  in 
prejudice  of  Joanna  his  daughter,  to  whom  they  had 
already  fworn  allegiance,  and  lent  to  Rome  to  demand 
a  clilpen  fat  ion  from  that  oath  which  they  had  violated. 

The  following  year,  they  depofed  Henry  IV.  in  effigy,  He  is  de* 
upon  a  fcarfoki  :  a  ceremony  equally  extravagant  and^edia  ' 
unexampled.  Both  tides  ran  to  arms.  The  battle  ofC  1&y* 

Olmedo 
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Battieof  Olmedo  was  indecifive ;  but  the  king  became  ftill  more 
oimedo,  contemptible  by  his  not  being  prefen t.  The  archbF 
ZCZ:  6  (hop  of  Toledo  fought  with  diflinguifhed  courage, 
Toledo  wear*ng  a  ftole  over  bis  armour,  and,  though  wounded, 
fignaiizes  was  the  lad  to  quit  the  field.  We  (hall  afterwards 
himfeif.  qncj  fcveraj  ^elates  fignalize  themfelves'in  war. 

Spanifh  Spain  had  likewife  her  heroines  :  a  lady  of  Villalva, 
heroines,  defencfec)  the  royal  caufe  in  Caflile,  and  a  queen 

of  Arragon,  who  fought  for  her  hufband  againft  John 
of  Anjou,  duke  of  Lorraine,  proclaimed  king  at  Bar¬ 
celona. 

Henry IV.  Alphonfo,  who  had  been  crowned  by  the  Caflilian 
difinherit  rebcb,  died  fuddenly,  in  1468,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  ; 
hisdaugh-  but  this  accident  did  not  damp  their  fpirit  r  they  im- 
ter  Joan-  p0fed  conditions  on  Henry  IV;  and  obliged  him  to 
declare  his  filler  Ifabella  heirefs  of  the  crown  ;  to  difm- 
herit  Joanna  his  daughter,  and  fend  her  with  the  queen 
into  Portugal.  A  legate  took  part  in  the  treaty.  Jo¬ 
anna  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  bafiard  of  Cueva  ;  and  this 
notion,  kept  up  by  a  furious  faction,'  deprived  her  of 
rights,  which,  at  another  time,  would  unquefhonably 
have  been  refpeded. 

ibheiia,  The  hand  of  Ifabella  immediately  became  an  object 
&£hei!efS  intrigue  aild  ambition.  The  king  of  Portugal 
ibughtln’  wanted  to  marry  her.  Louis  XI.  demanded  her  for  his 
marriage.  iorot}ler  .  and  the  king  of  Arragon  for  his  fon  Ferdi¬ 
nand.  It  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  rebels  to  prefer 
the  laft,  who  was  the  moft  capable  of  lupporting  them. 
Flenry’s  inclinations  leaned  another  way  ;  but  he  had 
no  power.  As  the  treaty  was  fpun  out  to  a  great 
length,  a  method  was  hit  upon  to  bring  it  to  a  conclu- 
fion,  which  was  worthy  of  all  the  fteps  already  taken. 
Manner  Ferdinand  came  to  Valladolid  in  difguife,  where  the 
in  which  archbifhop  of  Toledo  privately  performed  the  ceremony 
married  of  marriage,  and  even  allured  them,  that  he  had  the 
nan iTof"  pope’s  difpenfation,  though  it  did  not  arrive  till  three 
Arragon.  years  afterwards.  Such  a  prelate  ceitainly  defeiveci  to 
be  at  the  head  of  a  confpiracy.  ■  4 

Henry, 
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Henry,  tranfported  with  rage  at  this  proceeding,  wew  chi; 
aifinherited  his  fifter,  and  redo  red  his  daughter  to  her  vvar> 
rights,  'whom  he  offered  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of 
Guienne,  brother  of  Louis  XI.  and  on  his  refufal,  to 
the  king  of  Portugal,  by  whom  the  propofal  was  like* 

'wife  rejected  ;  fo  lit  tie  Was  there  to  be  reckoned  on  the 
fortune  of  that  princefs.  A  civil  war  was  kindled 
through  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  names  of  Joanna 
and  liabella  roufed  all  the  factious  fpirits  to  arms.  At 
laft  the  king  was  reconciled  to  his  fifter  and  Ferdinand. 

Having  tupped  with  them,  he  was  feized,  as  he  role 
from  table,  with  violent  pains  in  his  bowels,  of  which  Death  of 
tie  died  in  great  agonies,  the  fame  year,  1474,  after  .Henr>7  IV- 
Laving  again  acknowledged  Joanna  his  daughter  and  m  H74‘ 
hci’refsi  The  queen  likewife  {wore  to  her  legitimac}?  ; 
but  the  people  would  give  them  no  credit.  Nor  were  sufpf- 
the  fufpicions  of  poifonirig,  though  univerfally  fpread,  ciof  of 
any  obftacle  to  the  fortune  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella.  pm  °mns* 
Both  were  able  politicians ;  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  true  wif- 
dom,  their  reign  will  not  appear  to  merit  all  the  enco¬ 
miums  lavifhed  upon  it  by  hiftorians.  We  ought  to 

diftruft  national  prejudices,  efpecially  thofe  formed  in 
ignorant  ages. 

The  beginning  of  their  reign  was  tempeftuous.  Fer-  Ferdinand 
dinand,  who  enjoyed  only  the  empty  title  of  king,  atlirftdif* 
While  the  wnole  authority  remained  in  the  hands  of  tjie  in  CaAnt. 
queen,  was  on  the  point  of  retiring  into  Arragon.  But  ifabeiia 
liabella  retained  himrhy  the  arts  of  flattery,  calling  him  retains 
her  mafter  and  lord, Shut  ftill  a<fting  as  miftrefs  of  thehimthero* 
kingdom.  The  archoiftidp  of  Toledo,  jealous  of  the 
confidence  fhe  repofed  in  the  cardinal  Mendoza,  gave 
way  to  his  refen tment  : — /  fliall  find  means,  faid  he,  to 
make  Ifabella  again  take  up  the  difiaff,  zvhich  I  have  made 
her  quit.  He  retired,  and  formed  cabals.  Alphonfo  V. 
king  of  Portugal,  having  at  laft  determined  to  marry 
the  princefs  Joanna,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  fhe  was 
proclaimed  queen  of  Caftile  at  Placentia.  But  after  a  War  with 
War  of  fome  years  continuance,  Alphonfo  renounced 

the  duration. 
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the  marriage  and  his  pretentions,  in  1479,  upon  which 
Joanna  entered  into  a  monaftery.  The  archbifhop  of 
Toledo  had  likewife  been  obliged,  by  the  leizure  of  his 
temporalities,  to  bend  his  haughty  fpirit  to  the  yoke  of 
obedience. 

Meafures  A  wife  and  vigorous  government  was  neceftay  for  re- 
taken  for  orej(jjnor  the  public  diforders,  which  were  carried  to  the 

public  utmoft  extremity.  1  he  whole  country  Iwarmed  with 
riiiorders.  rokfoers>  Xhe  nobility  favoured  or  committed  depre-  • 

dations ;  and  their  caftles  might  be  looked  upon  as  fo 
many  fortreffes,  poflefTed  by  enemies  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom.  In  a  word,  all  the  abufes  of  the  feudal  go¬ 
vernment  were  maintained  by  violence  and  licentiouf- 
nefs.  Thefe  it  was  refolved  to  deftroy ;  and  an  afi’oeia- 
ThHe?nC~ tion  was  f°rmed,  under  the  name  of  the  Santta  Herman - 
'mandad.  dad  [holy  brotherhood],  to  check  murders,  thefts,  and 
violences  of  every  kind ;  to  which  a  revenue,  with  a 
certain  number  of  troops,  was  affigned.  This  eftab- 
lllliment,  as  well  as  others  of  the  like  nature,  met  with 
great  onpofition  from  the  grandees,  who  made  advan¬ 
tage  of'thefe  crimes,  as  we  have  feen  was  the  cafe  in  the 
reft  of  Europe. 

Vigorous  The  principal  aim  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  was,  to 
govern-  eradicate  crimes  by  terrour ;  to  raze  the  fortrefles  of  the 
nobility  who  infefted  the  country ;  to  revoke  the  grants 
which  exhaufted  the  treafury  ;  to  free  the  people  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and  fubjeeft  them  entirely  to 
the  royal  authority.  But  in  the  midft  of  thefe  ufeful 
cares,  we  find  them  every  where  eftablifhing,  with  fiery 
zeal,  thofe  privileges  of  the  inquifition,  which  are  moft 
oppofite  to  tfcfe  laws  of  humanity  and  the  beneficent  rules 
of  the  gofpel. 

Torque-  Torquemada,  a  Dominican  of  a  violent  and  cruel 
Mendoza^  difpofition,  had  obliged  the  queen  to  fwear,  before  file 
render  the  was  acknowledged,  that,  if  Hie  came  iO  uie  crown,  flie 
I."?"!?'  would  employ  her  utmoft  power  for  the  extermination 
«ioufiy  in- of  impiety,  of  Jews,  Mufluimen,  heretics,  and  magici- 
ans.  Cardinal  Mendoza,  inflamed  by  the  Dominican, 
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enforced  the  obfervation  of  this  oath.  The  inquifition 
was  eftablifhed  with  rigours  juridically  tyrannical,  and  a 
barbarity,  of  which  there  had  been  hitherto  no  exam¬ 
ple.  Torquemada,  being  promoted  to  the  office  of 
grand  inquifitor,  in  four  years  caufed  fix  thoufand  per- 
fons  to  be  burnt  alive;  and  more  than  a  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  felt  the  effects  of  his  perfecuting  zeal.  A  gloomy 
terrour,  a  frantic  fanaticifm,  reigned  in  every  family ; 
the  infamous  trade  of  information  was  changed  into  a 
virtue  ;  the  lead  fulpicions,  flight  imprudences,  imagi¬ 
nary  or  fuppofitious.  faults,  were  fufficient  grounds  for 
perfecuting,  blackening,  and  driving  to  defpair,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  innocent  perfons. 

f°rtunesJ  honour  and  lives  of  individuals  were  Odious 
difpofed  of  by  the  mod  iniquitous  procedures.  The  proce~ 
accufed  never  was  confronted  with  his  accufer,  nor  even  &£ 
knew  who  he  was.  He  was  obliged  to  guefs  at  his  fr^al ; 
dime.  Entangled  in  the  fnares  of  captious  interro°a-  which 
tones,  he  often  acknowledged  himfelf  guilty,  without 
knowing  of  what.  The  teftimony  of  the  neared  rela¬ 
tions,  of  women  of  infamous  character,  was  admitted, 
as  if  the  want  of  others  had  been  dreaded.  And 
thougn,  by  law,  falfe  accufers  were  to  bear  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  retaliation  ;  though  fictitious  charges  were  ne- 
ceffarily  multiplied  by  perfonal  enmities  and  fuperdi- 
tious  follies ;  there  was  no  example  of  a  calumniator 
being  punilhed  by  the  holy  office.  There  was  no  re- 
fource  againd  the  fentence  of  that  tribunal ;  no  appeal 
to  the  fovereign,  the  protector  of  his  fubjeds. 

An  infinite  number  of  familiars  were  employed,  who  Its  -  ._ 
enjoyed  great  privileges  ;  and  injmenfe  Turns  were  ex-  iiar‘-  ” 
pended  to  enfure  the  mifery  of  .:Spain,  rather  than  the 
triumph  of  the  faith.  Thofe  dreadful  execution* 
r^re?reS°f  vf|ims  were  facrificed,  thofe  auto  da  feAu,od<,fc. 
[ads  of  faith]  a  bare  recital  of  which  makes  human 
nature  fliudder,  were  made  ads  of  religion,  and  fpeda- 
cles  at  which  even  kings  affifted  with  zeal.  If,  with  ReSec- 
teveral  authors,  we  think  that  Spain  and  Portugal  had  ws  or‘ 
Voi.1V.  r  G  reafonrisem. 
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reafon  to  congratulate  themfelves  on  having,  by  fuch 
methods,  banifhed  Mahometifm,  Judaifm,  or  herefy  ; 

-  it  muft  then  be  neceflary  to  degrade  reafon  to  a  level 
with  brutal  inftin<5b,  and  tyrannife  ever  mankind ;  the 
world  muft  be  laid  wafte  with  fire  and  fword,  to  make 
Chriftians  and  Catholics  !  Is  it  thus  that  the  faith  was 
eftablifhed  ?  Happily  for  the  people,  and,  I  dare  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay  it,  happily  for  religion,  the  Spanifh  govern¬ 
ment,  which  becomes  daily  more  enlightened,  and  hu¬ 
mane,  has  greatly  mitigated  thofe  rigours,  which  origi¬ 
nated  from  the  prejudices  of  the  age.  Hiftory  will  in¬ 
form  us  what  deep  wounds  it  has  given  the  ftate. 

Theking-  In  1479,  Ferdinand  found  himfelf  matter  of  Arragon 
domsof  and  Sicily,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  John  II.  and 
anTsicily  Phebus  de  Foix,  king  of  Navarre,  dying  tour  years  af- 
deVi°nhe  ter’  deman^e^  Catharine,  fitter  and  heirefs  of  the  de- 
ritance  on  ceafed  monarch,  in  marriage  for  his  fon ;  at  the  fame 
nand"  time  feizing  Pampeluna,  in  order  to  give  more  ftrength 
His  de-  to  his  negotiation.  We  fhall  afterwards  fee  him  matter 
Navarre  that  kingdom.  The  power  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabel- 
la  was  every  moment  increafed  by  a  crooked  policy  fup- 
ported  by  arms. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Conquejl  of  the  Kingdom  of  Grenada . —ExpnJfi m  of  the 

Jews  from  Spain. 

1 

The  rpHE  kingdom  of  Grenada,  which  was  all  that  re- 
Grenada  X  mained  of  the  Mahometan  dominions  in  Spain, 
divided  drafted  the  attention  of  ambitious  princes,  who  feem- 

them-  ed  invited  to  feize  it,  by  motives  of  zeal  as  well  as  inte- 
feives.  reft. 
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reft.  It  is  furprifing  that  the  Moors  had  not  taken  ad- 
\antage  of  the  difturbances  in  Caftile,  during  the  late 
reign,  and  that  they  had  even  fubmitted  to  pay  a  tri- 
bute.  But  their  ftrength  every  day  declined,  from  their 
mutual  divifions;  and  their  diffenfions,  which  at  laft 
mcreafed  to  madnefs,  in  the  end  brought  about  their 
total  ruin,  as  has  been  the  fate  of  fo  many  famous  em¬ 
pires.  Albohacen,  king  of  Grenada,  was  obliged  to 
arm  againft  one  of  his  fons,  and  he  was  obliged  to  do 
the  like  againft  one  of  his  uncles.  The  flame  of  civil 
war  raged  univerfally,  when  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella 
turned  their  arms  againft  that  tottering  ftate,  which, 
from  the  favours  beftowed  on  it  by  nature,  ought  to 
have  been  the  centre  of  happinefs. 

After  having  demanded  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.  a  bull  for  Ferdin.n, 
a  erulade,  and  permiflion  to  levy  a  fubfidy  on  the  cler-  h"n  Ila' 
gy  (for  thefe  methods  were  ftill  neceflary  to  fecond  the  attack 
views  of  politics)  Ferdinand  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  jha' Sf, 
is  army  in  1483*  Efe  carried  on  the  war  with  conti-  tucceft. 
nued  and  rapid  fuccefs,  and  Ifabella  accompanied  him 
in  feveral  expeditions.  Both  of  them  were  in  danger  of 
ofing  their  lives  at  the  fiege  of  Malaga,  an  important 
town,  which  was  defended  with  courage,  and  taken  in 
1487.  In  1489  they  ftormed  Baza,  which  coll  them 
twenty  thoufand  men.  Guadix  and  Almeria  were  de¬ 
livered  up  by  a  Muflulman  prince,  a  competitor  for  the 
crown  ;  who  was  bafe  and  blind  enough  to  endeavour, 

at  that  price,  to  turn  their  arms  againft  his  rival.  At  ’*<>'■ 
Jalt,  Kabella  and  Ferdinand  laid  liege  to  Grenada  in  cTJL 
1491.  1  heir  camp,  which  was  two  leagues  diftant 

‘rom  city,  being  deftroyed  by  a  dreadful  conflagra¬ 
tion  ;  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the  like  difaf- 
ter,  they  caufed  a  town,  proof  againft  fire,  to  be  eredted 
on  the  fpot;  and  that  work  was  finilhed  in  three 
months.  This  town  ftill  fubfifts,  under  the  name  of 
Santa  Fe.  The  befiegers  enjoyed  plenty  of  every  thine, 
while  the  befieged  fullered  all  the  feverities  of  famine, 
and  the  place  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity. 
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The  An  crithufiattic  Mufliilman,  by  his  eloquence,  re- 

Moorifli  vived  the  drooping  courage  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
^"caphu-' twenty  thoufand  men,  inflamed  by  his  difcourfes,  of- 
]ates.  f€red  to  follow  wherever  he  led  them,  in  defiance  of 
every  danger.  Reafon  would  feem  to  have  urged  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  their  defperate  refolution  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  Abo  Abdeli,  who  had  dethroned  his  father 
Albohacen,  dreading  the  confequences  of  this  ferment, 
haftily  capitulated.  He  obtained  for  himfelf  fome  for- 
trefles  and  lands  in  the  Alpujarras,  a  range  of  mountains 
remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  their  foil  j  and  fecured  to 
the  inhabitants  their  property,  laws,  and  religion.  Af¬ 
ter  concluding  the  treaty,  he  fet  out  loaded  with  im¬ 
precations  by  the  people  m,  and,  calling  a  parting  look 
on  the  beautiful  capital  which  he  abandoned,  uttered  a 
Keproach- profound  figh. —  You  have  reafon,  laid  his  mother,  t$ 
him  ab e  t0  weeP  Hke  a  woman,  when  you  could  not  defend  fuch  a  fine 
his  mo-  city  with  the  courage  of  a  man.  Thus  ended  the  empire  | 
llier-  of  the  Arabians  in  Spain,  about  eight  hundred  years  af¬ 
ter  its  foundation. 

I492.  The  greater  was  the  importance  and  glory  of  this 
Expuifion  conqueft,  the  greater  mull  be  our  aftomfhment  at  that 
jews^in  equally  fatal  and  unjuft  policy,  by  which  the  Jews  were 

order  immediately  after  expelled  the  kingdom.  That  people 

property!*  made  amends,  by  their  induftry,  for  the  hatred  and 
contempt  with  which  they  were  treated  by  the  Ehrii- 
tians.  They  found  in  their  riches  a  compenfation  for 
their  honour ;  and  being  the  foie  traders,  to  which  they 
joined  the  lending  of  money  at  high  intereft,  they  had 
got  almoft  the  whole  fpecie  of  the  nation  into  then- 
hands.  The  nobles,  whofe  fortunes  were  ruined,  inter¬ 
married  with  them,  as  well  as  with  the  Mahometans, 
but  yet  were  no  lefs  their  enemies  and  the  popular  | 
rage  was  inflamed  by  abfurd  imputations,  fuch  as  have 
always  been  alledged  by  religious  hatred..  The  govern¬ 
ment  fuffered  itfelf  to  be  milled  by  a  blind  zeal,  or  a 
miftaken  profped  of  intereft,  and  the  Jews  were  ordered 

to  leave  the  kingdom.  Six  months  were  allowed  them 

tor 
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for  the  difpofal  of  their  property  ;  but  they  were  pro¬ 
hibited,  under  pain  of  death,  from  carrying  with  them 
filver,  gold,  and  jewels ;  that  is,  they  were  banifhed  in 
order  to  ftrip  them  of  their  wealth. 

In  confequence  of  this  ordinance,  Spain  loft  upwards  The  Hate 
of  thirty  thoufand  families,  which,  at  the  loweft  com- ™!nedb/ 
putation,  amount  to  1 50,000  fouls ;  and  with  them  violent 
fled  induftry,  arts,  and  commerce.  This  adt  of  injuf- 
tice  was  attended  with  the  fame  effedls  as  the  debating 
of  the  coin,  which  ruins  princes,  while  it  procures  them 
a  momentary  refource.  The  fpoils  of  the  Jews  were 
looked  upon  as  a  great  acquifition ;  yet  the  nation  funk 
at  once  into  wretched  poverty.  •  There  was  no  fund  to 
fupply  the  high  contributions  which  they  had  paid  ;  and 
they  no  longer  could  find  neceflaries  which  had  been 
furnifhed  by  laborious  hands.  Was  there  no  method, 
then,  for  checking  the  ufury  of  the  Jews,  without  de¬ 
priving  themfelves  of  trade  ?  If  they  were  refolved  to 
commit  an  adt  of  injuftice,  ought  they  not,  at  leaft,  to 
have  taken  meafures  for  preventing  its  ill  effedts  ? — 

But,  being  an  adt  of  injuftice,  it  muft,  notwithftanding 
every  precaution,  have  been  produdtire  of  its  neceflary 
effedt ;  of  more  mifchief  than  good,  as  has  been  the  cafe 
with  all  the  violences  exercifed  under  pretence  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

By  the  expulfion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  Portugal  what  be. 
gained  about  fourfcore  thoufand  fubjedts.  Fifteen  th^Tews* 
thoufand  of  them  retired  into  Africa,  where  they  met  6 
with  more  cruel  treatment  than  in  Spain.  The  Moors 
are  faid  to  have  ripped  open  their  bellies,  in  order  to 
fearch  their  bowels  for  the  gold  which  they  had  fwal- 
lowed.  Some  thoufands  of  them  returned,  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  embrace  Chriftianity.  It  was  principally  on 
them  that  the  inquifition  laid  its  bloody  hands.  That 
tribunal  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fcourge  contrived  by 
the  enemies  of  Spain  to  depopulate  the  kingdom. 

We  may  venture  to  join  to  thefe  public  calamities 
the  difcovery  of  the  new  world,  which  was  made  the 

fame 
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fame  year  that  the  Jews  were  expelled.  But  this  I  refer 
to  the  following  epocha,  where  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella  will  continue  to  offer  memorable  incidents 
to  our  confederation.  We  have  here  feme  obferva- 
tions  to  make  on  a  matter  more  interefling  to  the  hu¬ 
man  mind. 


CHAP.  IX. 


General  Observations. 


General 

revolution 
which  be¬ 
gan  in  the 
fifteenth 
fsntury. 


Change 
in  the 
military, 
art. 


Decay  of 
chivalry. 


N  the  fifteenth  century,  every  thing  changed,  or  pre-* 
pared  for  a  change  ;  becaufe  mankind,  then  awaken¬ 
ed  from  a  long  lethargy,  exercifed  their  mental  facul¬ 
ties*  and  new  inventions  opened  a  new  field  of  fpecula- 
tion.  We  fhall  fee  that  the  compafs,  which  was  acci¬ 
dentally  difcovered  long  before,  and  which,  for  many 
years,  continued  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  curiofity,  be¬ 
caufe  no  attempt  was  made  to  apply  it  to  any  ufeful 
purpofe,  has  alone  been  the  caufe  of  a  mod  amazing 
revolution. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  introduced  a  change  in¬ 
to  the  military  art ;  and  that  change  became  neceffarily 
more  ccnfiderable,  in  proportion  to  the  improvement 
made  on  this  fatal  difcovery.  The  cavalry  were  no 
longer  fo  formidable  in  armies,  and  confequently  the 
knights  were  lefs  diflingu idled  in  the  date.  The  an¬ 
cient  chivalry  likewife  buffered  greatly  by  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  orders  of  the  Garter,  the  Golden  Fleece,  St. 
Michael,  &c.  Thefe  decorations  were  more  flattering 
to  vanity,  and  attached  the  nobles  more  clofeiy  to  the 
courts  of  princes,  who  ufed  every  method  for  recovering 
or  increafing  their  authority.  The 
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The  fcience  of  politics  made  vifible  progrefs,  efpe-  Politics 
daily  in  France,  after  the  dudy  of  jurifpirudence  grew 
into  edeem.  The  civilians  and  parliaments,  though  Fill  but  with 
tindurcd  with  erroneous  opinions,  had  introduced  the  feefi”eClous 
principles  mod:  favourable  to  monarchy.  By  their  ne-  ments. 
gotiations  or  druggies  with  the  court  of  Rome,  men 
had  been  accudomed  to  the  management  of  intricate 
affairs.  Perhaps  they  had  imbibed  from  this  fource 
thofe  refinements  of  lubtilty,  which  were  foon  formed 
into  a  fydem.  We  fee  the  powers  of  Europe  turn  their 
views  to  every  quarter,  forming  leagues  and  alliances ; 
but  we  fee  perfidy  introduced  into  the  mod  important 
affairs.  Louis  XI.  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  gloried 
in  the  fuccefsful  practice  of  deceit.  The  infe&ion  be¬ 
came  general.  To  difhonour  the  throne,  and  difgrace 
the  altar,  by  the  frauds  of  impodure,  was  made  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fport.  Treaties  and  oaths,  which  of  all  things 
ought  to  be  the  mod  inviolable,  were  converted  info 
fnares,  to  entrap  enemies,  under  the  difguife  of  friend- 
fhip;  without  confidering  that  this  was  the  method  to 
raife  numberlefs  enemies,  and  to  make  friends  treache¬ 
rous.  Knavery  may  have  momentary  fuccefs ;  but  its 
confequences  are  always  dangerous,  as  is  proved  by  a 
thoufand  indances  down  to  the  prefen t  times. 

Infamous  crimes,  affaffinations  and  poifonings  pre-  Crimes 
vailed  at  this  time  more  than  ever.  They  were  thought  edfanlT 
to  be  the  growth  of  Italy,  where  the  rags  and  weaknefs 
pf  the  oppofite  fa&ions  made  them  very  common. 

The  Italian  policy,  which  was  undoubtedly  infe&ed 
with  all  the  vices  of  the  lower  empire,  fpread  contagion 
through  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  both  by  precept  and 
example.  Morality  gradually  difappeared,  and,  with  it, 
all  fecurity  in  the  intercourfes  of  life.  The  firfl  princi¬ 
ples  of  duty  were  obliterated  by  the  joint  influence  of 
irreligion  and  fuperdition.  Why  did  the  paffage  from 
barbarifm  to  the  cultivation  of  genius,  in  feveral  re- 
fpeefs,  only  fubditute,  indead  of  brutal  vices,  others 
more  refined  and  pernicious?  The  reafon  was^,  that 

men’s 
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men’s  minds  were  not  guided  by  found  reafon  ;  that, 
while  they  were  fubtilized,  they  followed  the  bent  of 
their  paflions  ;  and,  in  the  laft  place,  becaufe  the  pub¬ 
lic  manners  are  formed  by  the  courts,  where  all  things 
are  commonly  made  fubfervient  to  fortune. 

Printing,  which  was  invented  at  Strafburg,  in  1440, 
by  John  Guttemburg,  and  brought  to  perfedion  at 
Mentz  by  John  Fuft  and  Peter  Schaeffer,  naturally  ferv- 
ed  equally  for  a  vehicle  of  truth  and  errour.  But, 
whatever  abufe  may  have  been  made  of  it,  we  muft 
reckon  it  among  the  nioft  beneficial  arts ;  for  ignorance, 
of  itfelf,  multiplies  errours,  whereas  truths  muft  make 
their  way  through  an  infinite  number  of  obftacles.  If, 
even  with  the  afliftance  of  books,  its  progrefs  be  flow 
and  uncertain,  what  would  it  be  without  To  powerful  an 
aid,  amidft  the  darknefs  of  ignorance  !  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  abufes  of  printing  has  been  its  furnifhing  food  for  the 
fanaticifm  of  fedaries  ;  but  fanaticifm  was  too  plenti¬ 
fully  fupplied  with  aliment  before  this  art  fubfifted,  On 
the  other  hand,  by  it  alone  the  principles  of  reafon  and 
morality  have  been  gradually  communicated,  which 
will  at  laft  put  an  end  to  the  madnefs  of  the  feds. 
What  an  advantage  to  the  caufe  of  humanity  ! 

A  burgher  of  Haerlem,  named  Kufter,  had  already 
printed,  by  engraving  entire  pages  on  wood,  as  was  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  Cliinefe  for  many  centuries.  This  method 
is,  to  the  movable  caft  types,  nearly  what  hieroglyphics 
are  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  invention  of 
printing  appeared  fo  extraordinary,  that  the  firft  who 
brought  fpecimens  of  it  to  Paris  were  looked  upon  as 
magicians.  At  that  time,  every  man  was  a  magician 
who  did  any  thing  that  furprifed  the  vulgar.  Even  the 
parliament  fuffe-red  itfelf  to  be  prejudiced  at  firft  ;  every 
ufeful  novelty  appeared  a  monfter  in  the  eyes  of  preju¬ 
dice. 

If  the  revival  of  learning  muft  be  attributed  to  any 
foreign  caufe,  it  lhould  rather  be  to  printing,  than  to 
the  Greeks  who  fled  from  Conftantinople.  Some 

learned 
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learned  men,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  other  countries,  attributed 
and  were  loaded  with  favours,  efpecially  by  Col'rno  and  '?  tl?e 

T  t  ^  J  .  Greeks* 

Lorenzo  Medici,  taught  the  Greek  language,  or  brought 
it  into  vogue.  It  is  not  to  be  queftioned,  that  this  was 
an  acquifition  advantageous  to  learning  ;  but  the  career 
was  open  before  ;  poetry  and  eloquence  were  cultivated  ; 
the  models  of  ancient  Rome,  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace, 

Cicero,  Titus  Livius,  Sfiluft,  ,&c.  were  ftudied.  And 
would  not  thefe  have  been  fufficient  to  communicate 
ideas  of  the  truly  beautiful  ?  Could  not  thefe  have 
formed  the  poets,  orators,  and  hiftorians  of  the  fifteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  ? 

I  dare  affert,  that  the  learned  languages  were  at  firft  Morepe- 
lefs  a  fource  of  information,  and  a  model  for  correcting  fhanmea 
tafte,  than  a  fund  of  grammatical  erudition.  The  ftudy  of  tafte 
of  words  drew  off  men’s  attention  from  things.  The  made 
greateft  part  of  the  new  literati  were  characterized  by  a  ^IC|yeof 
ftiff  pedantry,  inceffantly  employed  in  trifling  minutise,  theieam- 
or  heaping  up  ridiculous  quotations.  They  compiled,  e^ala^“ 
they  commented,  they  imitated,  like  laborious  flaves  ; 8  8 
but  they  did  not  think.  They  certainly  fmoothed  the 
way  for  men  of  real  genius  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  which  they  might  Hand  in  need  ;  but  to  imagine, 
with  the  people  of  that  age,  that  the  ftudy  of  the  an¬ 
cients  was  the  only  thing  requifite  ;  to  adore  even  their 
faults,  to  take  their  judgments  for  oracles,  to  condemn 
every  thing  formed  on  a  model  different  from  theirs, 
and  fuperftitioufly  to  copy  their  language,  was  the  way 
not  to  bring  reafon  and  tafte  to  perfection,  but  to  re¬ 
tard  their  progrefs. 

While  the  dead  languages  were  ftudied,  the  living  The  vuw 
ought  to  have  been  cultivated.  While  Italy  purfued  gala]a*’ 
this  method,  the  produced  excellent  authors ;  but  when  wereun* 
a  contrary  courfe  was  taken,  fhe  had  only  Qiceroniam  Sitea. 
without  ideas,  or  awkward  compilers.  The  other  na¬ 
tions  were  long  inferiour  to  her,  while  the  fpirit  of  pe¬ 
dantry  prevented  men  ot  letters  from  writing  in  the  na¬ 
tional  language,  and  thus  enlightening  the  public, 

while 
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while  they  inftruded  themfelves  in  the  lame  fchool. 
Commines  and  Monftrelet,  whofe  hiftories  are  (till  in¬ 
teresting,  though  wrritten  in  an  obfolete  jargon,  would 
have  roufed  the  emulation  of  the  French  writers,  had  it 
been  feen,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin,  by  furnifhing 
models,  might  teach  the  art  of  thinking  more  juftly, 
and  writing  more  elegantly  in  the  native  language  of 
the  country. 

1  he  disputes  of  the  fchoois,  which  always  became 
matters  of  religion  and  affairs  of  ftate,  are  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  Slavery  in  which  reafon  was  long  fettered. 
Ariftotle,  who  had  been  condemned  by  a  fentence  of 
the  church,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  now  reftored 
by  a  fentence  equally  reafonable,  and  reigned  over  the 
dodors  with  uncontrouled  dominion.  A  legate,  who 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  reformed  the 
nniverfity  of  Paris,  had  made  it  a  law  to  teach  the  dodrine 
of  that  philofopher.  As  he  was  known  only  by  the 
commentaries  of  the  Arabians,  Averroes,  in  the  name 
of  Ariftotle,  dilated  oracles  in  the  Chriftian  fchoois. 
Natural  philofophy,  ethics,  and  even  theology,  were  in 
fome  fort  fubjeded  to  his  unintelligible  ideas.  All  the 
feds  endeavoured  to  fupport  themfelves  by  his  autho¬ 
rity,  as  by  that  of  the  holy  Scripture,  and  both  w(ere 
quoted  as  of  equal  weight  ;  by  which  abfurd  mixture, 
religion  was  degraded,  and  philofophy  converted  into  a 
monfter. 

Two  abfurd  feds,  the  Realijh  and  Nominal*  (the  firft 
of  whom  maintained  tjfences ,  and  other  abftradions,  to 
be  real  beings  ;  and  the  laft  combated  this  chimerical 
notion  by  falfe  fubtilties)  contended  with  the  moft  in¬ 
veterate  rage,  and,  not  content  with  the  anathemas  of 
the  church,  invoked  the  afliftance  of  the  fecular  arm. 
Louis  XI.  declared  againft  the  Nominals,  and  caufed 
their  books  to  be  chained  down  ;  upon  which  the  dif- 
pute,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  became  more  furious. 
Thofe  books  efcaped  from  their  captivity,  and  the  bat¬ 
tle  was  continued.  Had  not  Defcartes  appeared,  per¬ 
haps 
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haps  philofophers  would  ftill  be  difputing  on  the  like 
impertinences. 

At  the  lame  time,  the  world  was  difturbed  by  the  Deputes 
obftinate  quarrels  between  the  Thomifts  and  Scotifts,  Ihe'Tho. 
or  Dominicans  and  Francifcans.  The  firft  denied  the  miftsand 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin;  the  fecond  more  im- 
wanted  to  ered  it  into  a  new  article  of  faith.  The  firft  Portanc^ 
afterted,  that  the  five  wounds,  which  Jefus  Chrift  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  crofs,  were  miraculoufly  imprinted  on  the 
body  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  a  nun  of  their  order ; 
the  fecond  affirmed,  that  this  grace  was  bellowed  only 
on  St.  Francis,  their  founder.  The  one  maintained, 
that  while  Chrift  was  in  the  fepulchre,  the  divinity  con¬ 
tinued  united  with  his  blood  ;  the  others  afterted  the 
contrary.  They  frequently  accufed  each  other  of  he- 
refy  ;  both  of  them,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,,  con¬ 
verting  their  peculiar  opinion  into  an  univerfal  rule  of 
faith,  which  is  commonly  the  end  aimed  at  in  all  theo¬ 
logical  fyftems. 

Jerom  Savonarola,  an  enthufiaftic  Dominican,  and  Savonaro- 
celebrated  preacher  at  Florence,  fell  a  vidim  to  the  ri-  ofh«efy.d 
valfhip  between  the  orders.  He  had  declaimed  againft 
pope  Alexander  VI.  whofe  vicious  conduct  ftruck  univer- 


ial  honour ;  and  was  accufed  of  heterodoxy,  when  one  of 
his  brethren  offered  to  juftify  him  by  the  ordeal  of  fire.  Ordeal  of 
A  Francifcan  engaged  to  undergo  the  fame  trial,  in  or-  ed^ncT" 
del*  to  prove  him  guilty.  The  propofal  was  accepted,  reefed  t» 
and  a  day  fixed  for  the  ceremony  ;  but  the  Francifcan  gonuender- 
was  intimidated,  and  retraded.  Another  took  his 
place,  and  likewife  drew  back.  At  laft,  a  lay  brother 
ot  the  fame  order  entered  the  lifts.  The  magiftrates 
and  the  people  of  Florence  haftened  in  crowds  to  the 
fight,  and  the  fires  were  lighted  up  ;  but  the  Domini¬ 
can  very  prudently  bethought  himfelf  of  refufing  to 
enter  them  without  the  eucharift  ;  which  was  denied, 
either  from  reverence  to  the  facrament,  or  becaufe  it 
was  oppofed  by  the  Francifcan  ;  and  both  retired  with¬ 
out  doing  any  thing. 

Notwithftanding 
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Execution  Notwithftanding  this,  Savonarola  was  burut  in  1498, 
naioia.°*  together  with  two  other  Dominicans.  He  was  one  of 
thofe  men,  half  knaves  half  fanatics,  who  abufe  the  po¬ 
pular  credulity,  in  order  to  eftablifh  their  opinions  and 
acquire  power.  Commines  tells  us  that  he  predicted 
the  event  of  the  battle  at  Fornuovo;  but  makes  no  re- 
fle&ions  on  this  pretended  prophefy. 

Thefes  of  While  theologians  were  placing  themfelves  in  a  light 
Miran-  which  reflected  difgrace  on  the  human  understanding, 
doia.  Picus  Mirandola  was  ambitious  of  acquiring  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  an  univerfal  genius.  In  i486,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  three,  he  maintained  thefes  at  Rome  on  all  the 
fciences;  thelogy,  mathematics,  natural  philofophy,  &c. 
without  excepting  the  cabala*  and  magic,  which,  as  well 
as  aftrology,  was  then  made  a  fubjedt  of  the  moft  ferious 
ftudy.  He  had  principally  formed  himfelf  on  St.  Tho- 
Hiscon-  mas  and  Ariflotle,  yet  he  did  not  efcape  cenfure.  His 
rion^t  thefes  were  laid  before  Innocent  III.  who  condemned 
Rome,  thirteen  propofitions  in  them.  Picus  wrote  a  defence, 

defence!  and  eafily  confounded  his  aecufers.  One  of  them,  in¬ 
veighing  againft  the  cabala ,  of  which  he  had  not  the 
lead  idea,  being  aiked  what  it  was,  replied — -It  is  well 
known  that  Cabala  was  a  heretic ,  who  blafphemed  Jefits 
Chrifi ,  and  wkofe  followers  bear  the  name  of  Cab  a  lifts. 
Th  is  prince,  the  wonder  of  his  age  in  point  of  know¬ 
ledge,  injured  his  health  by  intenfe  application,  and  di¬ 
ed  at  the  age  of  thirty  three.  He  had  obtained  abfolu- 
tion  from  Alexander  VI.  and  abdicated  his  principality, 
to  addict  himfelf  entirely  to  works  of  piety. 

The  court  It  is  ftill  a  matter,  not  only  of  curiofity,  but  of  indif- 
^asRn!*e  P£nfable  necefiity,  to  take  a  view  of  the  Romifh  court ; 
reformed,  which,  though  its  fpiritual  thunders  had  loft  much  of 
their  terrour,  w;as  equally  ambitious,  more  political,  in 
pofleflion  of  a  larger  territory,  and  ftill  difturbed  the 
world  by  the  help  of  religion  and  intrigue.  All  the 
great  proje&s  which  had  beeaformed  for  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  head  and  the  members  of  the  church,  had 

evaporated 

*  A  kind  of  abfard  and  myfterious  fcience  among  the  Jews. 
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evaporated  in  fmoke.  Though  the  decrees  of  Conftance 
and  Bale  had  attacked  the  evil  in  its  root,  their  execu¬ 
tion  muft  have  been  ineffectual,  becaufe  not  enforced 
by  the  potentates.  What  ftrength  can  laws  have  which 
are  eftablifhed  in  a  temporary  affembly,  and  unfupport- 
ed  by  the  fupreme  powers  of  legiflation,  when  oppofed 
to  the  torrent  of  the  manners  ? — or  what  authority  can 
put  them  in  force  ? 

Accordingly,  hiftory  here  reprefents  the  popes  as  al-  Seifi(b 
ways  occupied  with  the  care  of  their  own  intereft,  and  pay-  the  popes! 
ing  very  little  regard  to  the  good  of  the  church.  Ca- 
lixtus  III.  fucceffor  of  Nicholas,  rofe  to  the  pontificate  ui.ixtus 
by  intrigue.  He  inceffantly  preached  up  the  war  a- 
gainfl  the  Turks,  and  on  that  pretence  laid  kingdoms 
under  contribution,  equipped  gallies,  and  fucceeded  in 
no  laudable  attempt.  Pius  II.  who  fucceeded  Calixtus,  Piusii. 
was  an  artful  politician,  of  a  haughty  temper,  who  throve 
to  cancel  every  thing  which-  he  himfelf  had  judged  ne- 
ceffary  in  the  council  of  Bale,  and  who  fet  an  example 
of  facrificing  truth  to  the  interefts  of  fortune.  After  Paul  n. 
him,  Paul  II.  fhamefully  violated  the  oaths  by  which  he 
had  bound  himfelf  in  the  conclave,  where  the  obferva- 
tion  of  feveral  rules  had  been  fworn,  the  greateft  part  of 
them  advantageous  to  the  cardinals ;  but  he  filenced 
their  murmurs  by  giving  them  red  hats,  and  foothing 
their  vanity  with  trifles.  Sixtus  IV.  a<fted  too  con-  Sixtus iv. 
fpicuous  a  part  in  the  confpiracy  of  Florence.  One  of 
his  principal  cares  was  to  accumulate  money,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  driving  out  the  Turks,  and  to  employ  his  riches 
in  procuring  fettlements  for  his  family.  After  his  death, 
the  Romans  pillaged  his  palace.  Innocent  VIII.  a  man  innocent 
of  infamous  character,  purlued  exadtly  the  fame  fyflem ;  VIH’ 
and  his  fucceffor,  Alexander,  exceeded  all  that  had  Alexander 
gone  before  him.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  popes  drew  after  it  an  endlefs  train  of 
confequences.  Had  they  been  virtuous,  they  might 
have  prevented  the  greateft  mifchiefs,  and  been  authors  of 
the  greateft  good,  as  was  the  cafe  with  the  ancient 
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models  of  the  pontificate.  But  to  what  did  they  not 
expofc  the  church  by  their  vices,  which  difturbed  and 
corrupted  fociety  ? 

Mean  time  the  minds  of  men  were  put  into  fermen¬ 
tation.  The  new  do&rines  of  Wickliffe  and  Hus  had 
left  a  concealed  leaven,  which  was  increafed  by  reading, 
by  difputes,  by  the  fcandalous  practices  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  times  ;  nor  will  it  be  long 
till  we  fee  that  inflammable  matter,  collected  under 
ground,  pent  up  and  in  agitation,  work  itfelf  a  palTage, 
and,  by  its  dreadful  explofion,  cover  the  earth  with 
flames  and  ruin. 
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Christopher  Columbus,  or  the  Discovery  of  the 

New  World. — League  againfl  Venice.- — Leo 
X.  and  Luther. 

[From  the  End  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  till  the  Year  1519-] 


CHAP.  I, 

7  1 

Progrefs  of  Navigation  till  the  Difcovery  of  America. 

THE  wonders  which  navigation  at  this  period  influence 
brought  to  light,  the  fountains  of  riches  and 
knowledge  which  it  opened,  the  new  turn  which  it  gave  the  pohti- 
to  the  political  fyftem  of  Europe,  deferve  the  firft  eaifyftem. 
place  in  an  hiftorical  epocha.  This  epocha  announces 
new  calamities  to  the  human  race,  under  an  appearance 
of  glory  and  happinefs  :  but  humanity  riling  to  perfec¬ 
tion  with  the  progrefs  of  realbn,  there  will  perhaps  come 
a  time,  when  the  countries  which  have  curfed  European 
tyranny  will  congratulate  themfelves  on  the  advantages 
which  at  laft  will  accrue  to  them  from  our  knowledge, 
our  laws,  and  our  arts. 

T.  he  firft  navigators  were  formed  by  induftry,  roufed  FirI*  na- 
to  adtion  by  neceffity  and  intereft.  The  Phenieians  and  vigators' 
Carthaginians  extended  their  maritime  commerce  to 
diftant  countries,  with  no  other  afiiftance  than  the  in- 
fpedtion  of  the  ftars,  and  an  uncertain  route.  The  an¬ 
cient  Danes,  and  above  all  the  Norwegians,  a  piratical 
and  intrepid  people,  plunged  into  barbarifm,  executed 
enterpriies  the  more  aftonilhing,  as  they  owed  every 

thing 
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thing  to  their  courage.  .  In  874,  they  penetrated  into 
Iceland,  and  there  eftablifhed  a  confiderable  colony. 
In  982,  they  difeovered  Groenland,  in  which  they  like- 
wife  planted  a  colony. 

But  what  appears  incredible,  and  yet  given  by  M. 
Mallet  as  a  fad:  fufficiently  authenticated,  is,  that  foon 
after  they  landed  on  the  continent  of  America,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  V inland,  and  there  founded  a 
new  colony,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Ice¬ 
landic  chronicles  as  far  down  as  1121.  44  From  that 

“  time  (fays  M.  Mallet)  Vinland  feems  by  degrees  to 
44  have  been  forgotten  in  the  North  ;  and  that  part  of 
44  Groenland  which  had  embraced  Chriftianity  being 
44  loft,  Iceland  alfo  fallen  from  its  former  ftate,  and  the 
northern  nations  being  wafted  by  a  peftilence,  and 
weakened  by  internal  feuds,  all  remembrance  of  that 
44  difeovery  was  at  length  utterly  obliterated  ;  and  the 
Norwegian  V inlanders,  ceafing  to  have  any  correfpon- 
dencc  with  Europe,  degenerated,  from  caufes  more 
eafy  to  be  imagined  than  advanced  with  certainty.” 
It  is  conjectured,  that  the  ille  of  Newfoundland  is  the 
Vinland  of  the  Norwegians,  and  that  the  Efquimaux 
are  the  defendants  of  their  colony.  In  fad:,  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  American  lavages 
by  white  fkins,  a  beard,  commonly  fair  hair,  and  an 
advantageous  ftature.  (See  Northern  Antiquities ).  I 

know  what  doubts  fuch  traditions  and  conjectures  may 
leave  ;  but  they  are  at  leaft  more  interefting  than  the 
fables  of  our  ancient  chronicle  makers. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  before  the  difeoveries  of  the 
illuftrious  Chriftopher  Columbus,  the  exiftcnce  of  the 
antipodes  was  ftill  looked  upon  as  chimerical.  Super- 
ftition,  the  companion  and  fupport  of  ignorance, 
ftrengthened  this  errour  by  making  it  a  point  of  theo¬ 
logy.  How  could  men,  feparated  from  us  by  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  have  the  fame  original  with  us, 
defend  from  Adam,  and  fare  in  the  benefit  of  re¬ 
demption  ?  Thus  did  theologians  reafon  for  fome  ages. 

The 
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The  falfe  philofophers,  that  fs,  alrnofl:  all  who'  attempted 
to  argue,  had  no  jufter  notions.  The  globular  figure 
of  the  earth,  with  which  the  ancients  were  acquainted, 
feetned  an  opinion  fliocking  to  reafon.  Should  beings, 
placed  in  another  hemifphere  oppofite  to  ours,  walk 
with  their  heads  downwards  ?  What  an  abfurdity  !  was 
the  univerfai  cry.  Thus  was  a  thing,  true  in  fad, 
reckoned  among  the  number  of  abfurd  errours,  and 
even  of  impieties.  An  important  lefion,  both  to 
prefumptuous  judges,  who  decide  arrogantly  without 
knowledge,  and  pulillanimous  minds,  which  creep  in 
the  fetters  of  prejudice,  without  even  conjecturing  that 
reafon  has  any  right  to  fet  herfelf  free. 

Had  not  the  compafs  been  invented,  perhaps  the  il-  invention 
lufion  would  have  been  invincible.  A  needle,  directing  j£mth®ft 
the  courfe  through  the  feas,  and  pointing  out  the  pole  C°mp‘*  ” 
more  exadly  than  even  the  polar  flar  ;  when  navigators 
were  pofiefied  of  this  fure  guide,  they  became  capable 
of  undertaking  any  thing.  It  was  in  ufe  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  The  Canary  iflands  had  been  before 
difcovered  by  the  Spaniards.  This  was  a  new  incite¬ 
ment  to  their  hopes  and  to  their  courage. 

The  infant  don  Henry,  fon  of  John  IL  king  of  Por-  bon  Hen-. 
tugal,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ex- 
cited  oy  his  genius  a  third  for  navigation.  The  Por-  f°r  navi- 
tuguefe  turned  their  attention  to  the  weftern  coa-fts  of  fortugaK 
Africa,  and  doubled  cape  Non,  which  was  looked  upon 
as  an  infurmountable  barrier.  In  1420,  they  difcovered 
the  ifiand  of  Madeira,  where  they  planted  fugar  canes, 
a  produdion  of  the  Indies  which  had  been  brought  by 
the  Arabians  into  Sicily  and  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  and  was 
afterwards  tranfplanted  into  America.  . 

This  infant  of  Portugal  thought  it  necefiary  to  ad-  He  ob* 
drefs  himfelf  to  Rome,  in  order  more  to  animate  a  fu-  Martin  v* 
perftitious  nation.  Martin  V.  feconded  his  views,  as  ifariJhtV 
the  univerfe  had  been  at  his  difpofal.  He  granted  to 
the  Portuguefe  whatever  they  could  conquer,  from  cape  and  iHdui- 
Bojador  to  the  fartheft  parts  of  the  Eafi:  Indies,  with  genees’ 
Vol.  IV.  H  plenary 
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plenary  indulgences  for  all  who  loft  their  lives  in  theft 
expeditions.  Such  bulls  greatly  promoted  the  fucceft 
of  the  febeme  $  for  the  boldnefs  of  the  conquerors  would 
neceflarily  have  been  gradually  weakened'  by  fatigues 
and  dangers,  had  not  their  avidity  been  whetted  by  a 
kind  of  fanaticifni* 

The  cape  After  the  death  of  Henry,  which  happened  in  1461, 
Hope°dif-  the  Portuguefe  ftill  piiihed  on  their  enterprifes.  They 
covered,  at  laft  palled  t,he  Equator,  gave  to  the  ftormy  cape  the 
name  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  then,  in  faft,  they  might  form 
great  hopes  from  thofe  difeoveries  which  had  hitherto 
been  more  aftonifhing  than  ufefuh 
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Voyages  of  Ghriftopher  Columbus  to  the  New  World . 

ASUPERIOUR  genius  already  turned  his  views 
towards  the  other  hemifphere.  Ghriftopher  Co¬ 
lumbus,  a  Genoefe,  fettled  at  Lifbon,  ft  ruck  with  the 
fuccefs  of  fo  many  bold  navigators,  and  giving  fcope  to 
his  ideas,  reflecting  on  the  figure  of  the  earth,  with  the 
help  of  a  map  incorrectly  conftruded,  grew  into  a  per- 
fuafion,  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  comprehended  un¬ 
known  countries,  or  that  a  paiTage  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
and  China  might  be  found  by  the  Weft.  This  laft 
conjecture,  although  falfe,  was  the  original  of  the  rnoft 
important  difeovery  ever  made  by  mem  But  had  not 
Columbus  been  endowed  with  heroic  courage,  his  vaft 
ideas  would  have  been  disregarded  as  chimerical. 

Like  a  good  citizen*  he  fkft  propofed  the  attempt  to 
his  countrymen,  as  a  means  of  depriving  the  Venetians 
of  the  rich  commerce  which  they  carried  on  with  the 
Indies  by  the  way  of  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea.  But  the 
Genoefe  looked  upon  him  only  as  a  vilionary  ;  nor  was 
he  better  treated  by  the  courts  of  France,  England,  and 

Portugal, 
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Portugal,  to  which  he  fucceffively  addreffed  himfelf. 
This  great  nun*  inflamed  with  that  enthu&fm  which 
is  mfpired  by  great  enterprifes,  and  carries  them  into 
execution,  Ml  perfevered;  He  {Wallowed  the  railleries 
and  mfiilts  which  he  met  w kh  ;  Solicited  Ferdinand 
arid  Ilaoeila  in  Spain  ;  bore  their  refufals  for  eight 
years ;  and;  in  order  to  obtain  permifiion  to  go  in  quell 
.  new  kingdoms  for  them,  was  obliged  to  fet  in  mo* 
tion  the  fprmgs  of  zeal  and  religion,  A  Cordelier  and 
two  other  churchmen,  ftruck  with  his  difcourfes,  deter¬ 
mined  Ifabella  to  an  enterprife  calculated  for  propagat¬ 
ing  the  Chrifliaii  faith.  Being  unable  to  find  money, 
fhe  fold  her  jewels ;  a  fum  was  advanced  by  a  private 
perfon  ;  and  at  lad  Columbus  found  himfelf  at  the  head 

tof  a  little  fquadrou  of  three  final:  veflels,  with  the  title 
tof  admiral. 
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He  embarked,  With  tfahfports  of  joy,  on  the  third  .  *49* 
day  of  Auguft,  1492  j  and  after  only  thirty  three  days 
laiq  during  which  he  was  every  moment  expofed  to  the  chriito- 
murmurs  and  mutiny  of  his  crew,  he  difcovered  one  of 
the  Lucayan  iflands.  This  difcovery  was  followed  by  America, 
that  of  the  others,  as  Well  as  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola,  or 
ot.  Domingo.  At  the  end  of  about  nine  months  he 
returned  with  a  quantity  of  gold,  and  feme  Americans. 
Prejudice  was  confounded.  Ferdinand  and  Fabella 
loaded  with  honours  the  perfon  who,  before  his  fuccefs, 
liad  been  treated  as  a  madman.  He  ate  at  their  table  et*at*ys 
fit  down  anxHvas  covered  in  their  prefence  as  a  grandee 
Of  Spain.  1  hey  appointed  him  admiral  of  the  Weft 
Judies,  and  ent ruffed  him  with  eighteen  veflels  for  a 
fecond  voyage,  from  which  the  greateft  advantages  were 
expected;  andCoIumous  again  put  to  fea  in  SeDtember 
H93‘ 


The  method  to  reap  advantage  from  the  difhoveries  r  1  *•* 
Was  by  the  eftabhfhment  of  colonies  ;  for  which  purpofe  HUfcSuj. 

IbieS3  o/hl£  iflC  °f  St',  Dr  ing°-  EV€ry  thmg‘WaS  a" 

object  °t  terrour  to  tne  favages.  Men,  on  horfeback 
with  fire  arms,  appeared  to  them  dreadful  gods  armed 
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with  thunder.  What  ideas  mud  they  entertain  of 
thofe  large  veflels  which  vomited  flames  and  thunder¬ 
bolts,  and  refembled  volcanos  moveable  at  pleafure  ? 
However,  Columbus  prudently  treated  them  with  kind- 
nefs ;  and  found  lefs  difturbance  from  them  than  from 
the  Spaniards,  who  flattered  thcmfelvcs  with  accumulat¬ 
ing  gold  and  filver  without  the  leaft  trouble.  The  fa- 
Rebdiion  tigue  attendant  on  the  eftabhfliment  of  the  colony,  and 
cf  the  the  exadt  difeipline  which  was  obferved  ;  in  fhort,  every 
againftruS  thing  contributed  to  ftir  them  up  againft  the  admiral, 
Columbus  wp0fe  patience  and  prudence  were  put  to  the  fevered: 
trials.  He  had  juft  difcovered  Jamaica;  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  found  the  colony  had  mutinied,  and  the  Arnei^ 
cans  in  arms  for  its  defcruction.  While  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  reconciling  the  one,  and  diflipating  the  otnery 
his  enemies  calumniated  him  in  Spain.  A  fupenntend- 
He returns  ant  was  fent  to  hamper  and  fchwait  him.  He  found  ft 
'ZZTflt  neceflary  to  return  to  Europe,  where  he  exculpated 
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himfelf  without  difficulty  ;  but  could  not  obtain  fup- 
plies  for  a  third  voyage,  till  after  long  foiicitations  ana 

a  thoufand  affedted  delays. 

Columbus  again  put  to  fea  in  the  )rear  I49^> 
arrived  on  the  continent  of  America.  He  for  fome 
1  time  failed  up  the  Oronooko  ;  but,  yielding  to  the  ap- 
«.  prehenfions  of  the  crew,  abandoned  his  difoovery,  and 
returned  to  St.  Domingo,  after  having  trafficked  on  the 
coafts  with  different  favages,  lefs  from  motives  of  tnte- 
reft,  than  with  a  view  to  get  acquainted  with  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  inhabitants;  whole  fhnplicity  was  luch, 
that  they  with  pleafure  exchanged  their  pearls  and  gold 
duff  for  bits  of  glals  or  ftnall  toys  of  tin.  # 

On  his  arrival  at  St.  Domingo,  he  was  again  black- 
withfreih ened  by  ingratitude  and  envy.  His  enemies  triumph- 
inftances  ec|  at  COurt  during  his  abfence  ;  a  governour  was  Ichl 
to  fucceed  him  ;  and  this  officer  was  not  ajhamedto 
put  him  in  irons,  and  fend  him  like  a  criminal  to  Spain. 
The  iniuftice  of  this  aft  was  too  flagrant,  and  was  at¬ 
tended  with  the  fame  confequences  as  before.  Colum- 
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bus  was  put  at  the  head  of  a  fleet,  and  in  1502  made  a 
fourth  voyage,  when  he  again  met  with  perfecution  and 
ingratitude  ;  notwithftanding  which,  he  difeovered  the 
ifthmus  of  Darien ;  but  having  been  overtake^  by  a 
violent  ftorm,  he  put  into  Jamaica. 

There  it  was,  that,  being  deftitute  of  provifions,  and  Advantage 
furrounded  by  mutineers,  he  faved  himfelf  by  that  effort  tookofan 
of  genius  which  has  been  fo  much  celebrated.  Know-  eclipfe. 
ing  that  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  was  approaching,  he 
threatened  the  lavages  with  the  mod  dreadful  ven¬ 
geance,  if  they  refufed  him  provifions  ;  and,  as  a  proof 
of  what  they  had  to  dread,  declared,  that  the  moon 
would  be  darkened  at  fuch  an  hour.  As  foon  as  the 
eclipfe  began,  the  Americans  flocked  to  him  in  a  panic, 
and  thought  themfelves  happy  to  foften  him  by  furnifh- 
ing  the  fupplies  which  he  required. 

When  Columbus  returned  into  Spain,  his  pfoteeftrefs  unhappy 
Ifabella  was  dead.  Ferdinand  gave  him  fair  words,  but  °*at 
nothing  elfe  ;  and  he  died  in  1506,  weighed  down  with  man, 
grief  and  infirmities.  Fie  is  admired  for  the  conftancy 
with  which  he  fervecl  an  ungrateful  court,  that  had  giv¬ 
en  him  fo  many  reafons  of  dilguft.  We  ought  likewile 
to  admire  his  humanity  towards  the  favages,  whom  he 
almoft  always  prudently  treated  with  gentlenefs. 

After  him,  a  fanguinary  barbarity  was  let  loofe  againft  Aas  of 
thefe  unhappy  people,  who  were  entirely  exterminated  ^'^lt3r 
from  St.  Domingo  and  Cuba,  and  even  hunted  with  the  fava- , 
dogs.  Is  it  furprifing,  that  a  cacique,  or  chief  of  the  §es‘ 
favages,  replied  to  the  miffionaries,  who  exhorted  him 
to  gain  paradife  by  fuffering  with  patience — I  'defire  not 
to  enter  your  paradifie ,  if  there  are  Spaniards  in  it.  But  let 
us  remark  in  general,  that  the  colonies  commonly  con¬ 
fided  of  the  moft  worthlefs  part  of  the  nation,  of 
wretches  entirely  deftitute  of  principles  and  virtue,  who" 
breathed  only  murder  and  robbery.  Almoft  all  the 
European  colonies  have  had  the  fame  origin.  The 
crimes  of  Europe,  therefore,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreftion, 
were  difeharged  into  all  thofe  countries,  where  the  bold 
fpirit  of  adventure  went  in  quefl  of  riches,  The 
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The  fame  of  the  voyages  made  by  Columbus  roufed 
unfuftiyCl  ^le  emulation,  or  rather  the  avidity,  of  multitudes  of 
claims  the  adventurers.  Americ  Vefpucci,  a  Florentine,  com- 
oiiCthe ry  mended  one  of  their  yeffels,  and  claimed  the  honour  of 
having  difcovered  the  new  world  in  1498,  five  years 
after  the  firft  voyage  of  CoJnmbus.  Though  the  latter 
had  not  difcovered  the  continent,  ought  not  his  glory 
to  have  eclipfed  .thofe  who  only  followed  his  route  l 
Yet  America  bears  the  name  of  the  Florentine,  whofe 
title  to  immortality  is  very  ill  founded  :  fo  much  is 
even  reputation  fubjedl  to  the  caprices  of  fortune  !  but 
they  who  can  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  merit,  are  not  im- 
pofed  upon  by  words. 

It  has  been  afferted  by  fome  Englifhrnen,  that,  iij 
the  twelfth  century,  a  Welfh  prince,  named  Madoc, 
firft  penetrated  into  the  new  world,  where  he  died  $ 
but  this  fad,  which  is  far  from  being  fo  well  authenti¬ 
cated  as  that  of  the  Norwegians,  bears  too  great  a  re- 
femblance  to  the  fables  invented  by  national  pride. 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  had  not  omitted  to  folicit  ajf 
“ldRome  ^ie  right  of  conquering  the  countries  already 
guefe  dif-  difcovered,  or  to  be  difcovered,  which  they  obtained 
«xtraoV.eir  without  difficulty  ;  as  the  popes,  by  granting  what  did 
firhtlof  not  belong  to  them,  made  conquefts  for  themfelves, 
^ouquefts.  But  John  II,  king  of  Portugal,  infilled  upon  fharing 
with  the  Spaniards  in  this  rich  prize  ;  and  the  fleet 
which  he  equipped  for  that  purpofe  gave  occafi on  to  a 
difpute,  Alexander  VI.  judged  between  the  two 
crowns,  and  fettled  their  boundaries,  in  1493,  by  the 
line  of  marcatiGn^  which  was  drawn  a  hundred  leagues 
to  the  weft  of  Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  Cape  Verd, 
The  following  year,  it  was  found  neceflary  to  draw 
another,  which  patfed  through  the  Canaries,  and  was 
called  the  line  of  marc&tidn  Thus  was  the  unknown 
world  divided  between  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the  Weft 
was  given  to  the  one,  and  the  Eafl  to  the  other  ;  for 
men  had  no  notion,  that  what  was  the  eaft  on  one  fide 
oi  the  globe,  was  the  weft  on  the  other.  Every  one 
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muft  fee  that  fuch  regulations  could  not  be  permanent ; 
however,  they  feemed  to  realise  the  claim  of  univcrfal 
dominion  made  by  the  popes. 


CHAP.  III. 

Conqtiejh  of  the  Portuguefe  in  Afia. — Mexico  mid  Peru 

fubdued  by  the  Spaniards. 

IF  the  difcoveries  of  the  Porttiguefe  whetted  the  ge-  The  Por<? 

niiis  of  Chriftopher  Columbus,  that  nation  was  e- 
qually  excited  by  thofe  of  Columbus  to  attempt  new  *he  Eait 
enterprifes.  Example  and  fuccefs  have  always  been  the  ^nudyiesofby 
great  incitements  of  the  human  mind.  In  1497,  Ema- 
nuel  I.  king  of  Portugal,  filled  with  the  fame  grand 
ideas  as  his  anceftors,  feiit  Vafquez  Gama  to  the  Indies, 
with  a  crew  of  160  men,  including  foldiers  as  well  as* 
feamen.  It  may  be  afked,  why  did  he  fend  fo  frnall  a 
number  ?  The  reafon  is,  that  fear  yet  balanced  or  ex¬ 
ceeded  hope.  Gama  furmounted  all  the  dangers  of  the 
ocean,  made  the  tour  of  Africa,  landed  in  Mozambique ' 
atiu  Calicut  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  and,  two  years  after, 
returned  to  give  an  account  of  his  difcoveries ;  which, 
as  well  as  the  navigation  to  America,  entirely  changed 
the  face  qf  Europe,  by  the  tregfures  with  which  they 
furn idled  the  mafters  of  the  fe a.  This  new  route  foon 
attra&ed  immenfe  numbers  of  Portuguefe  5  and  their  Jonquefts 
generals,  particularly  Alphonfo  Albuquerque,  carried  in 
terrour  to  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  Baft.  "  Goa,  Ma¬ 
lacca,  Ormus,  the  ifle  of  Ceylon,  abounding  in  cinna¬ 
mon  and  precious  ftones,  and  the  Molucca  iflands, 
which  produce  cloves,  were,  for  the  mod  part,  con¬ 
quered  by  them.  They  built  Macao  in  China,  and 
penetrated  into  Japan,  and  eftabliQied  an  immenfe 
trade  on  the  ruins  of  the  Venetians  ;  thefe  not  being- 
able  to  fell  at  fo  low  a  rate  the  Indian  goods  which 
they  brought  from  Alexandria,  All 
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All  thefe  enterprifes,  at  firft:  view,  fill  us  with  admi¬ 
ration.  But  if  we  refled,  that  they  increafed  the  thirfl 
of  gold  to  fucli  a  height,  as  to  make  even  the  true  blef- 
fings  of  fociety  and  nature  be  forgotten  ;  that  they 
caufed  torrents  of  blood  to  be  filed,  even  in  the  name 
of  Jefus  Chrift ;  that  inhuman  adventurers,  with  the 
crucifix  in  their  hands,  maffacred  millions  of  their  own 
fpecies,  under  pretence  of  eftablifhing  Chriftianity, 
which  they  themfelves  difhonoured  ;  that  an  infenfate 
fuperftition  contributed  equally  with  mfatiable  avarice 
to  fill  them  with  ferocious  cruelty ;  we  fhall  on  one 
fide  view  with  admiration  the  wonders  performed  by 
induftry  and  courage,  while,  on  the  other,  we  deplore 
the  horrible  exceffes  which  were  committed.  The  mif- 
honaries  have  intermixed  a  number  of  miracles  with 
their  accounts  of  thefe  conquefts ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
in  thefe  enterprifes  the  fpirit  of  the  crufades,  with  the 
fangiiinary  manners  and  odious  prejudices  which  have 
been  fo  long  fatal  to  the  human  race. 

To  colled  in  one  view  limilar  objeds,  which,  be¬ 
tides,  have  no  relation  to  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe, 
let  us  anticipate  a  little  on  the  time,  and  follow  the 
Spaniards  intq  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  reft  of  America 
was  peopled  by  favages,  who  more  or  lefs  refembled 
brutes.  Here  we  fee  two  great  empires,  where  the  arts 
were  cultivated,  and  riches  produced  a  fort  of  magnifi¬ 
cence.  We  behold  them  conquered  by  a  handful  of 
adventurers ;  and  the  Spamfh  monarchy  at  ©nee  mak¬ 
ing  an  immenfe  acquifition  of  power,  while  the  other 
fovereigns  did  not  exert  the  leaft  effort  on  that  account. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  moft  remarkable  feene  ever  prefented 
by  fortune. 

The  empire  of  Mexico,  like  thofe  in  the  old  world, 
had  been  formed  by  conquefts.  The  little  antiquity 
aferibed  to  it  feems  to  prove  that  fociety  had  made  ra¬ 
pid  progrefs.  But,  are  the  firft  authors,  who  gave  an 
account  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  to  be  relied  upon  ?  How 
did  they  find  memoirs  in  a  country  where  writing  was 

unknown ? 
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unknown  ?  They  were  bad  critics  ;  they  exaggerated 
their  narrations  from  a  principle  of  vanity,  and  that  in¬ 
clination,  to  which  men  are  naturally  too  prone,  of  tell¬ 
ing  falfehoods,  when  they  deferibe  unknown  countries ; 
fo  that  now  we  can  fcarcely  give  credit  to  fome  of  the 
fadts  which  they  affirm  to  have  been  recent,  or  mention 
as  things  that  muft  have  been  at  that#time  univerfally 
known.  According  to  them,  Mexico,  the  capital  of 
the  empire  of  that  name,  contained  about  fixty  thou¬ 
sand  families,  and  had  eftablifhments  and  works  worthy 
of  a  poliflied  nation  ;  markets,  courts  ofjuftice,  fchools 
for  youth,  houfesof  {tone,  temples,  and  columns  fhining 
with  gold,  magazines  filled  with  offenfive  and  defenfive 
weapons,  gardens  of  medicinal  plants,  See.  The  Mexi¬ 
can  year  confided  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  five  days ; 
they  muft  therefore  have  made  confiderable  progrefs 
in  Aftronomy. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  Velafquez,  governour  of  Hernand# 
Cuba,  formed  a  Scheme  for  feizing  fome  part  of  that  penetrates 
vaft  continent,  and  truded  the  execution  to  Hernando  into  il» 
Cortez,  a  man  of  refolution  and  abilities,  capable  of  fewtroops 
performing  great  actions  with  Sender  means ;  who, 
embarking  in  1519,  with  no  more  than  five  hundred 
foot  and  about  Sxty  horfe,  penetrated  into  the  Gulph 
of  Mexico,  where  he  built  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz;  after 
which  he  forced  the  republic  of  Tlafcala  to  grant  him 
fome  fuccours,  and  boldly  advanced  to  the  capital  of 
the  empire.  Terrour  dill  marched  before  the  Span- The  ter- 
iards.  Their  Slips,  their  horfes,  their  artillery,  their  which  he 
iron  armour,  were  to  the  Americans  fuch  objects  of  no-  ftruck. 
velty  and  dread,  that,  though  they  had  not  been  igno¬ 
rant  favages,  they  mud  naturally  have  concluded  this 
ipecies  of  men  to  be  endowed  with  Something  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  human  drength. 

Montezuma,  eleventh  emperour  of  Mexico,  found  forces 
himfelf  obliged  to  give  thefe  dangerous  gueds  an  ho* 
nourable  reception,  whom  he  could  not  get  rid  of  bytezumai3 
his  offers  or  artifices.  He  loaded  them  with  careSes ;  fubm‘ 

but 
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but  their  general,  foon  learning  that  an  attack  had  beea 
made  on  a  party  of  the  Spaniards,  iome  of  whom  had 
been  wounded,  and  even  flail),  had  the  boldnefs  to  im* 
prifon  the  emperour  in  the  middle  of  his  capita],  and 
obliged  him  to  acknowledge  himfelf  the  vaffal  of  Charles 
king  of  Spain;  exacting  from  him  immenfe  trea- 
fures,  by  way  of  tribute,  and  ruling  that  vaft  monarchy 
with  abfolute  dominion. 

Meantime  Velafquez,  who  h^d  quarrelled  with  Cor? 
tez,  after  his  departure  lent  a  fmall  army,  under  Narr 
vaez,  to  deprive  him  of  the  command;  but,  far  from 
being  intimidated  by  the  danger,  he  left  fourfeore  men 
in  Mexico,  and  marched  with  the  reffc  of  his  troops 
again  ft  his  enemy  Narvaez,  whom  he  furprifed  and  made 
prifoner ;  upon  which  he  was  joined  by  the  troops  that 
were  to  have  punilhed  him  as  a  rebel. 

In  his  abfbnce,  the  Spaniards  had  maffacred  feveral 
Mexicans  of  high  rank,  in  a  temple,  under  pretence  of 
a  conlpiracy ;  which  ad  of  barbarity  had  flirred  up  a 
general  infurredfion ;  when  Cortez  arrived,  and  attack¬ 
ed  the  Mexicans,  whom  he  could  not  diffipate,  though 
he  made  a  dreadful  daughter  of  them,  As  the  flighted 
lots  was  to  him  confiderable,  he  obliged  Mqnteztima  to 
Ihew  himfelf,  and  order  his  fubjeds  to  fubmit. 

This  unhappy  prince,  though  before  idolized,  was 
now  looked  upon  by  the  multitude  only  as  a  Have  ;  they 
uttered  the  raoft  infulting  reproaches ;  and  a  Hone  was 
thrown  at  him,  by  the  ftroke  of  which  he  died  in  a  few 
days,  without  buffering  his  wound  to  be  dreffed  (1520.) 

The  empire  being  eledive,  Guatimozin,  fon  in  law  of 
Montezuma,  was  cnofen  in  his  room.  The  new  mo¬ 
narch  attempted  to  drive  out  the  Spaniards.;  with  which 
view  he  laid  fiege  to  Mexico,  and  broke  the  caufeways 
that  joined  the  city  to  the  continent;  it  being  fituated 
in  the  middle  of  a  lake.  Cortez,  being  in  want  of  pro- 
vifions,  made  good  his  retreat  by  favour  of  the  night, 
furmounting  every  kind  of  obftacle  and  danger,  and 
converting  the  carcaies  of  the  Mexicans  into  bridges,. 

More 
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More  than  two  hundred  Spaniards  loft  their  lives  in  a 
battle  fought  during  the  night  ;  never  had  they  met 
with  fuch  a  difafter  in  America. 

%  Had  not  Cortez  found  fo  many  refources  in  his  ge-  He  re* 
nius  and  courage,  or  had  the  fuperiority  of  the  Euro-  tur.ns  vic? 
peaps  been  lefs  amazing,  Mexico  would  not  have  been  ImotL 
fpbjefted  to  a  foreign  yoke.  But  the  general  foon  made  cfbduc^ 
his  appearance  again  before  the  capital,  to  which  he  laid  the  em- 
fiege  with  an  army  of  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand  i>ire* 
Americans.  Ggatimozin,  equally  prudent  and  brave, 
was  defirous  of  coming  to  an  accommodation  ;  but  the 
prieft  ©ppofed  it  in  the  name  of  their  gods,  promifing 
victory  to  thole  who  fhould  defend  the  ancient  worfhip. 
However,  this  fpirit  of  fanaticifm  could  not  relift  the 
Spanifh  cannon.  Notwithstanding  the  heroic  efforts 
and  ftratagems  of  the  emperour,  Mexico  was  taken  in 
1521,  and  the  whole  empire  fubdued  ;  which  at  prefen t 
makes  the  country  of  New  Spain,  comprehending  a 
territory  of  more  than  two  hundred  leagues  from  north 
to  fouth. 

Guatimozin  was  made  prifoner,  and  treated  withTheem„ 
humanity  by  Cortez.  But  fome  rapacious  villains,  Per°ur 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  general,  laid  that  prince 
over  a  heap  of  burning  coals,  to  make  him  confefs  the  tor- 
where  he  had.  concealed  his  treafures.  A  Mexican, ture* 
who  fuffered  with  him,  uttering  loud  cries — Am  /,  faid 
the  emperour  to  hjm,  on  a  bed  of  rofes  f  Cortez  came 
up,  and  freed  him  from  this  dreadful  torture ;  but, 
three  years  aftei,  caufed  him  to  be  hanged,  on  pretence 
of  a  confpiracyf  ♦ 

The  conqueror  of  Mexico  met  with  mortifications  as  Cortez  hi 
well  as  Columbus.  Hatred  and  envy  followed  him  rewarde<l* 
dole.  Charles  V.  deprived  him  of  lus  government, 
find  gave  him  a  marquifate  in  Spain  ;  but  in  other  re- 
fpe&s  treated  him  with  negledt.  If  we  believe  the 
celebrated  Las  Calas,  a  Dominican  bifhop  of  Chiapa, 

Cortez  had  deftroyed  four  millions  of  Americans  in 
Mexico*  It  is  too  fure  that  the  Spaniard*  every  where 
'Jp  .  ,  pied 
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ihed  rivers  of  blood.  The  human  facrifices,  which  j 

they  reproached  that  people  with  offering,  could  the  ? 

lefs  juftify  their  barbarities,  as  they  always  boafted  of  ^ 

fighting  for  the  mod:  beneficent  of  all  religions..  How-  | 

,  ever,  Las  Cafas  has  exaggerated. 

Three  ad-  Another  empire,  where  gold  and  filver  were  ufed  for  | 
venturers  the  fame  purpofes  as  iron  is  in  Lurope,  gave  a  fudden 
the^con^6  increafe  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy.  A  company  of  ad- 
queit  of  venturers  eafily  made  a  conquefl  of  it,  for  a  king  who 
Peru*  entertained  no  fuch  thoughts.  Pizarro,  Almagro,  and 
a  prieft  named  Luquez,  having  heard  fome  reports  of 
Peru,  formed  a  defign  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  it. 

Their  union  was  cemented  by  oaths  and  religious  cere¬ 
monies,  till  it  fnould  be  broken*  by  jealoufy,  which  very 
foon  happened.  After  fome  fruitlefs  attempts,  the 
murdering  arts  of  Europe  produced  their  ufual  effeft. 

The  in-  The  empire  of  Peru  was  fubjed  to  mailers,  who  bore 
eas,  their  tpe  title  of  incas ;  the  firfl  of  whom  paffed  for  a  child 
wor  u,&c.  ^  fun,  and  his  power  had  been  ettabliihed  by  fu- 

perflition,  as  well  as  arms.  Atabalipa,  the  twelfth  em-  $ 

perour  of  that  race,  which  was  adored  as  divine,  then  . 

'  potTctfed  the  crown  by  ufurpation  from  his  brother ;  J 
and  this  quarrel  had  filled  the  country  with  difcord. 

It  is  faid,  that  their  father  had  caufed  a  high  road  to  be  ; 
conflruded,  acrofs  mountains  and  precipices,  from  Cuf-  | 
co  to  Quito,  a  fpace  of  about  five  hundred  leagues.  I 
At  the  end  of  every  half  league  were  flationed  meffen- 
gers,  always  ready  to  convey  die  orders  of  the  prince. 
Incredible  wonders  are  likewife  told  of  the  population  ? 
of  Peru,  the  number  and  magnificence  of  the  cities  and 
palaces,  &rc.  Under  the  pen  of  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega  ,t 
every  thing  becomes  marvelous  j  but  no  vefliges  of  fo  I 
many  fuperb  works  are  now  to  be  found. 

Manners  The  manners  of  the  Peruvians  are  faid  to  have  been 
of  the  Pe-  prentle,  pure,  and  fimple.  In  their  worfhip,  they  had  a 
rumas‘  barbarous  cuftom  of  murdering  children,  in  order  to 
fprinkle  with  their  blood  a  kind  of  holy  bread  _  which 

was  diflributed  in  their  temples  5  but  fuperflition,  in 
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fome  refpefls,  always  runs  counter  to  the  manners.  The 
incas  were  abfolute  monarchs,  and  yet  fhewed  themfelves 
the  fathers  of  the  people,  which  is  another  fpecies  of 
contradiction. 

When  the  Spaniards  penetrated  into  this  country,  in  Particu. 
1531,  being  favoured  by  the  brother  of  the  inc^,  they, 
according  to  cuflom,  fent  ambafftdours  to  offer  their  queft. 
friend  (hip,  and  preach  their  religion.  Atabalipa  gave 
them  a  favourable  reception,  and  went  to  meet  Pizarro ; 
when  a  monk  preached  to  him  a  fermon  on  the.  myfle- 
ries  of  Chriftianity,  threatening  him  with  hell  and  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  if  he  hardened  his  heart  againft  the 
influence  of  grace.  While  an  interpreter  was  well  or  ill 
explaining  the  fentiments  of  each  party,  fome  foldiers  . 
attempted  to  pillage  a  temple  ;  they  were  refilled,  and 
an  adtion  enfued,  which  ended  .  in  a  malTacre*of  the 
Peruvians,  and  the  captivity  of  their  emperour.  Tie 
offered  for  his  ranfom  as  much  gold  as  could  be  con¬ 
tained  in  one  of  the  halls  of  his  palace,  as  high  as  he 
could  reach ;  and  immediately  gave  orders  for  putting 
his  promife  in  execution.*  But  the  Peruvians,  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  fatisfy  the  avidity  of  the  conquerors,  Ata¬ 
balipa  was  in  a  fhort  time  condemned  to  the  flames, 
as  guilty  of  idolatry,  concubinage,  and  a  confpiracy. 

The  monk,  who  at  firft  preached  to  him,  prevailed  on 
him  to  receive  baptifm  ;  after  the  adminiftration  of 
which,  he  was  ftranglecj,  and  thrown  into  the  flames. 

Pizarro  and  Almagro,  becoming  irreconcilable  ene- The  con 
mies,  the  former  cauled  the  latter  to  be  beheaded,  and 
was  murdered  in  revenge.  A  fon  of  Almagro,  and  a  ciiabie 
brother  of  Pizarro,  attempting  to  make  themfelves  toTach 
fovereigns  of  Peru,  both  perifhed  by  a  violent  death,  other. 
Thus  did  the  oppreffors  of  America,  by  their  ambition, 
avarice  and  villainy,  expiate  the  calamities  they  had 
brought  upon  the  unhappy  natives. 

The 

*  The  fifth  part  of  the  inca’s  ranfom  alone  amounted  to  lbs. 

of  gold,  v/ithout  reckoning  the  filver.  Every  trooper  had  440  mark*  of  gold. 

With  what  eajernefs  rau.lt  people  have  flocked  to  America! 
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The  fhameful  and  tormenting  difeafe  which  the/ 
brought  from  that  country,  after  their  firft  voyage,  was* 
already  a  fevere  feourge  to  Europe.  Perhaps  the  trea~ 
fures  cf  the  new  world  are  become  Hill  more  fa  tab' 
What  tivers  of  blood  have  they  not  cod  !  What  ravages 
have  they  not  produced  !  Can  all  that  Europe  has  lofty 
in  order  to  complete  the  devaftation  of  America,  be 
compenfated  with  fugar,  coffee,  cacao,  cochineal,  quin¬ 
quina,  &e.  ?  This  conquefl  is  the  eaufe  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  flavery  of  the  negroes,  whoy  in  that  country,  are  o- 
bliged  to  drudge  like  the  vileft  animals  j  and  to  it  in 
part  are  to  be  attributed  our  wars. 

I  do  not  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  the  difeove- 
ries.  In  1 500,  the  Portuguefe  difeovered  Brazil.  In 
1519,  Magellan,  a  Portuguefe  in  the  fervice  of  Spain, 
difeovered  the  ftrait  which  bears  his  name.  In  15353 
Almagro,  the  rival  of  Pizarro,  landed  in  Chili,  and  con  ¬ 
quered  that  country. 


C  H  A  P.  IW 


Manners  of  the  American  Savages. 


^  H  E  manners  or  the  Americans  are  a  very  irife* 
refeing  object ;  but  the  limits  of  this  work  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  taking  a  particular  view  of  them  :  we 
mult  therefore  content  ourfelves  with  a  few  obferva- 


tions. 

Except  Peru  and  Mexico,  where  defpo'tifrn  had' 
been  eftablifhed  by  force,  and  the  arts  doubtlefs  had  a 
particular  influence  on  the  manners,  the  Americans  irr 
general  exhibit  a  pidture  of  the  primitive  Hate  of  focie- 
ties  before  agriculture  had  given  birth  to-  civil  laws. 
Hardened  to  fatigue,  the  injuries  of  the  air,  naked,  in 
want  of  every  thing,  they  pafled  one  part  of  the  year  in 
hunting,  and  the  other  in  profound  indolence.  They 
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liad  ho  laws,  but  were  governed  by  cufloms.  The 
nffairs  of  a  tribe  were  decided  by  the  afiemblies  of  the 
old  men.  .  Thefe  tribes  commonly  had  a  chief;  but 
his  authority  reached  no  farther  than  perfuafiom  There  n0  fixed 
was  no  coercive  power,  no  punifliment  eflabli (bed  for  Puni^- 
crimes.  A  criminal  was  given  up  to  the  vengeance  ofSlsT 
the  public  :  i  he  was  killed  as  an  enemy,  not  punifhed 
as  a  member  of  the  lociety.  In  a  word,  boundlefs  li- 
berty  conftituted,  and  dill  conflitutes,  the  ruling  paf. 
hon  oi  thofe  favages.  The  Iroquois  preferve  the  fame 
ipecies  of  government,  which,  being  derived  from 

nature,,  was  almoft  univelfal  among  the  uncivilized 
tribes. 

Giave,  ferious,  hofpi table,  warm  friends  and  impla-  Their 
cable  enemies,  they  fhew  no  ferocity,  but  in  their  re-  manne!'c 
venge  and  their  wars.  Their  prifoners  are  treated  in  tie/hSf 
tlie  molt  barbarous  manner ;  and  the  conflancy  with  favase* 
which  they  defy  and  fupport  the  extremity  of  torture 
tens  the  utrnoft  effort  of  human  nature.  In  this  we 
diflinguifh  the  charader  of  the  antient  Celts; ;  but,  in 
other  refpeds,  the  favages  are  far  from  equalling  their 
Courage.  To  furprife  the  enemy  by  flratagem,  is  their 
method  of  making  war. 

Tnough  polygamy  be  not  uncommon  among  them,  Mama 
the}'  ordinal  ily  content  them  (elves  with  one  wife.  Be-ges.’ed 
fore  marriage,  the  women  are  extremely  licentious  ; 

^2r  theY  become  remarkable  for  their  chaftity! 

I  his  is,  doubtlefs,  in  feme  meafure,  the  effed  of  dread  • 
for  the  hufband  has  a  right  to  punifb  infidelity  in  his 
wife.  Several  caufes  contribute  to  make  marriages  not 
very  fruitful  :  the  exceffive  humidity  of  the  country,  the 
difficmlty  of  procuring  fubfiftence,  a  life  of  extreme 
hardmip,  and  the  cuftom  of  the  unmarried  women  to 
get  rid  of  their  pregnancy  by  abortion.  The  end  aimed 
at  in  the  education  of  children,  is  to  make  them,  in  a 
manner,  infenfible  of  pain,  and  even  of  blows  and  in- 
iuits  ;  but  they  are  never  beaten  by  way  of  corredion, 
and  are  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  entire  liberty,  becaufe 
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it  is  efleemcd  the  moft  precious  of  all  blefiings,.-  Yefc 
the  married  women  are  almoft  flaves. 

There  are  few  fa v ages  but  have  forue  confufed  no¬ 
tions  of  a  Supreme  Being,  though  they  pay  him  no  wor- 
ihip.  However,  they  obferve  a  number  of  fuperftitious 
practices,  even  in  their  methods  of  curing  difeafes. 
Spirits,  dreams,  omens,  divination,  and  magic,  employ 
much  of  their  attention.  What  civilized  nation  has 
not  given  in  to  thefe  follies,  which  feem  to  be  the  fiuifc 
of  the  firfl  reflections  made  by  man  in  a  (late  of  igno¬ 
rance,  and  fo  much  the  more  timid  and  credulous,  as 
every  thing  raifes  his  furprife  while  he  is  unacquainted' 
with  its  caule  ? 

One  of  the  wonders  of  America  is,  that  human  m- 
duftry  exerted  ltfelf  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  without  thole 
helps  which  it  is  almoft  impofiible  to  fupply..  The  art 
of  writing  was  unknown  in  them.  Atabalipa  was  ex- 
ceflively  furpnfed  at  feeing  the  Spaniards  read  u.nd  write, 
and  for  fome  time  doubted,  whether  it  was  not  a  pecu¬ 
liar  gift  of  nature.  Thefe  people  painted  wnat  tney 
wanted  to  make  known  at  a  diftance.  The  Peruvian 
quipos ,  by  different  combinations  of  knots,  formed  a 
kind  of  hieroglyphics  for  the  communication  of  thoughts, 
and  preferving  the  memory  of  events.  The  ufe  of  iron 
was  not  difcovered.  What  appearance  of  probability 
is  there,  that  the  Americans,  without  iron,  without 
writing,  fhould  have  nfen  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  induff ry 
and  knowledge,  as  is  fuppofed  in  narrations  evidently 
of  doubtful  authority  ?  If  the  greateft  part  of  our  tra¬ 
vellers  have  forged  numberlefs  falfehoods,  is  much  credit 
to  be  given  to  the  Spaniards  of  thofe  times  ? 

•  Whatever  be  in  this,  the  lavages  deferve  to  be  ftudi- 
ed  more  than  the  other  Americans.  We  think  them 
miferable,  yet  none  of  them  could  ever  be  accuffomed 
to  our  method  of  living :  they  prefer  their  forefis  and 
their  liberty.  We  think  them  flupid,  notwithftanding 
^  I  icy  have  been  feen,  efpccially  m  iNorth  Ameiica,  giving 

muent  proofs  oi  wifdom  and  greatnels  of  foul ;  M- 
*  '  ranguing 
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ranguing  with  the  energy  of  Spartans  ;  forming  confe¬ 
deracies,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
purfuing  a  regular  plan  of  politics.  They  eled  a  chief  ^ 
in  cafes  of  neceffity  ;  and  their  old  men  form  a  kind  of 
fenate,  to  which  they  join  national  affiemblies  for  the 
common  interefl.  This  is  a  pidure  of  men. 


CHAP.  V. 

Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic ,  to  the  League  of 

Cambray. — Alexander  VI. 

LET  us  refume  the  hifiory  of  Europe  with  the  1498. 

reign  of  Louis  XII.  formerly  duke  of  Orleans ;  a  xT/V 
monarch  idolized  by  the  French,  becaufe  he  lqyed  and  cendAht 
eafea  them  from  t  axes  ;  but  who,  by  his  imprudent  en- lhirojrie* 
terprifes,  and  even  fbmetimes  by  his  injudicious  econo¬ 
my,  expofed  the  flare  to  great  misfortunes.  As  foon 
as  he  afeended  the  throne,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
promotion  of  the  public  good,  and  forgot  his  perfonal 
refentments..  Every  body  admires  that  noble  expref- 
fion  which  he  made  ufe  of  when  he  pardoned  his  ene¬ 
mies,*, —  The  king  of  France  does  not  revenge  the  injuries 
done  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 

Charles  VIII.  having  left  no  pofterity,  the  reunion  of  he  av 
Bretagne  to  the  crown  was  diflolved  ;  and  the  former  vvife^to*5 
paflion  entertained  by  Louis  for  the  queen  Anne,  who  marry  the 
was  heirefs  of  that  province,  added  weight  to  the  poll- 
tical  reafons  which  made  him  defirous  of  marrying  her. 

Joan,  daughter  of  Louis  Xi.  a  virtuous  princefs,  but 
extremely  ugly,  had  been  his  wife  for  twenty  years. 

Reafons  for  a  divorce  w^ere  not  wanting;  the  marriage 
was  forced  and  barren  ;  and  the  only  thing  required  to 
break  it  was  the  fentence  of  the  pope,  which  Alexander 
Vl.  would  make  no  difficulty  of  paffing,,  provided  he  " 
could  find  his  account  in  compliance.  His  principal 
,V©l.  IV.  I  paffion 
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paffion  was  to  make  the  fortune  of  his  fon,  tne  caidinat 

Alexander  Caifar  Borgia.  After  the  ordinary  proceedings,  the 
vi.  grants  fentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced  oy  three  commit-*” 
thTng,  and  fioners  delegated  by  the  pope  ;  and  Borgia,  who  brought 
his  fon  pj-jg  bull,  was  made  duke  de  Valentinois,  with  a  confix 

rewarded,  derable  penfion.  This  cardinal,  who  was  equally  vi¬ 
cious  with  his  father,  voluntarily  changed  his  habit. 

Unluckily,  one  of  the  great  objects  aimed  at  by  Louis 
Conqueft  XII.  was  to  purfue  the  enterprifes  of  his  predecettor,  in 
Miunrfe  Italy,  to  which  he  was  induced  by  the  t-hirft  of  con- 
from  Lo-  queft,  and  his  fir  ft  iuccefs  burned  him  into  misfortune* 
sforza.  In  right  of  Valentina  Viiconti,  his  grandmother,  he  bad 
fome  pretentions  to  the  Milanele,  of  which  Lodovico 
Sforza  had  ufurped  the  poffeffion,  The  duke,  being 
dettitute  of  foreign  afliftance,  could  not  with  Hand  the 
valour  of  the  French,  though  he  was  at  the  head  of  an 
army  equally  numerous.  The  Hates  of  Milan  and  Ge- 
noa  were  conquered  in  twenty  days.  But  in  fo  fhort  a 
time  as  next  year,  the  duke  had  recovered  his  domin¬ 
ions.  However,  a  new  army  of  French  having  palled 
the  Alps,  Sforza  was  betrayed  by  the  Swifs,,  who  were 
in  his  pay  ;  and,  falling  into  the  hand's  of  the  enemy, 
was  led  prisoner  into  France,  where  he  died  feme  years 
after.  This  is  one  of  t'hofe  conquefts,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  fource  ot  calamities. 

Louis  immediately  turned  his  views  upon  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  the  conquett  of  which  he  offered  to 
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cundiiu  fliare  with  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  ;  nor  did  that  mo- 
the  catho.  narch  hefitate  to  accept  it,  though  Frederic  of  Arragon, 
conqheft6’  king  of  Naples,  a  prince  of  lus  own  blood,  was  to  be 
of  Naples.  tpe  y^im  of  their  treaty.  Alexander  VI.  entered  into 
their  views,  in  orc!er  to  turn  them  to  his  own  advan- 
Gonfaivo  tage  ,  and  Gonfalvo  de  Cordova,  funiamed  tne  Great 
de  Cor‘  Captain,  a  man  as  crafty  as  his  matter,  with  whom  it 
was  a  maxim,  that  the  robe  of  honour  ought  to  be  coarfely 
woven ,  arrived,  under  pretence  of  defending  the  king  of 
Naples  ;  but  immediately  joined  the  French  in  order 
to  rum  him.  Frederic  was  ooliged  to  requett  an  afj- 
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lum  from  Louis  XII.  arid  retired  to  France,  where  he 
fubfifted  on  a  penfion. 

As  foon  as  the  conqueft  came  to  be  (hared,  difputes  The  con- 
and  quarrels  arofe.  The  Great  Captain,  a  worthy  in-  ^nsTn 
ftrument  of  the  Catholic  king,  after  having  deceived  the  hands 
the  French,  gained  two  vi&ories  over  them  in  1503.  Spaniards. 
That  of  Cerignuola  cod  the  life  of  the  duke  de 
Nemours,  laft  prince  of  the  Armagnac  family,  the 
founder  of  which,  was  Caribert,  fon  of  Clotaire  II. 

Thus  did  craft  triumph,  when  valour  was  not  accom¬ 
panied  with  prudence,  and -Naples  remained  in  the  foie 
poffeffion  of  the  Spaniards. 

At  this'time  died  Alexander  VI.  a  man  dained  with  Death  of 
the  mod  infamous  and  odious  crimes.  Caffar  Borgia,  ^vT 
his  baftard,  had  by  treachery  or  murder  feized  for  him- 
lelf  fome  fiefs  in  Romania,  which  were  poffeffed  by  dif¬ 
ferent  lords.  The  fale  of  indulgences,  and  other  abufes 
of  the  pontifical  authority,  had  furnifhed  him  with  the 
means  of  fatisfying  his  ambition.  What  were  its  fruits  ?  csfar 
An  ambitious  and  warlike  pope,  Julius  II.  dripped  the  ^3ra 
ion  of  Alexander  VI.  Borgia’s  conqueds  augmented  the  tune  not 
dominions  of  the  church.  This  hero  of  Machiavel  lod  laftmg* 
what  he  poffeffed  in  France ;  was  fent  prifoner  into 
Spain  by  Gonfalvo  de  Cordova;  took  refuge  with  the 
king  of  Navarre,  his  brother  in  law,  and  lod  his  life  in 
a  war  kindled  by  his  intrigues.  The  fall  of  men,  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  their  villainy,  is  a  ledon  which  ought  to 
be  frequently  inculcated  by  hidory. 

The  imprudent  conduct  of  kings  and  minifters  is 
another,  from  whence  governments  may  draw  much  ]^1car“ 
ufeful  indrucdion.  In  France,  the  only  thing  thought  d’Am- 
of,  was,  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  A5oifedr 
iirong  army  was  lent  into  Italy,  and  had  they  been  as  be  pope, 
quick  in  their  operations  as  formerly,  the  fuccefs  feemed  clufes 
infallible.  But  the  cardinal  d’Amboife,  who  had  the  great 
foie  management  of  affairs  under  Louis  XII.  being  de-  fortune8‘ 
firous  of  the  tiara,  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Alexander  VI.  made  the  troops  halt  before 
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Rome,  in  order  to  influence  the  votes  of  the  conclave* 
However,  the  Italians,  more  artful  than  he,  deceived 
him  with  fair  words,  and  perfuaded  him  to  withdraw 
the  forces,  that  his  ele&ion  might  appear  to  be  free  ; 
when,  as  foon  as  they  got  rid  of  their  apprehenflons, 
they  ele&ed  an  Italian,  Pius  III.  who  was^foon  fucceecb 
ed  by  the  famous  Julius  II.  Julian  de  la  Rovera. 
D’Amboife  had  loft  the  pontificate,  and  the  feafon  for 
the  campaign.  The  army  was  prevented  from  action 
by  the  rains,  and  Gonfalvo  de  Cordova  again  drove  out 
the  French.  ' 

Another  unaccountable  errour  was  the  conclufion  of 
the  treaty  of  Blois  in  1504,  by  which  Louis  promiied  his 
daughter  in  marriage  To  Charles  of  Auftria,  grandfon  of 
the  emperour  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
with  Bretagne,  Burgundy,  the  Milanefe,  and  Genoa, 
in  cafe  he  died  without  lifue  male.  The  court  imme¬ 
diately  repented  of  this  difgraceful  proceduie,  and  the 
ftates  of  the  kingdom  remonftrated  in  ftrong  teims, 
that  it  was  illegal ;  upon  which  Louis  XII.  gave  his 
daughter  to  the  count  d’Angouleme,  his  prefumptive 
heir^  who  afterwards  wore  the  crown,  under  the  name 
of  Francis  I.  and  was  likewife  guilty  or  gieat  faults. 

We  have  feen  the  face  of  Spain  entirely  changed  by 
the  marriage  of  Ifabelia,  queen  of  Caftile,  with  the  king 
of  Arrapon.  This  pnncels,  who  was  mceflantly  on  hei 
guard  againft  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  her  hufband, 
was  poverned  by  her  confefior  Ximenes,  an  illuftiious 
cordelier,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  and  cardi¬ 
nal.  A  fhort  time. before,  file  had  given  the  Moors 
their  choice,*  either  to  receive  baptifm,  or  quit  the  king¬ 
dom.-  THie  expulhon  of  the  Jews,  that  of  the  Moors, 
and  the  continual  emigrations  to  America,  depopulating 
Spain,  this  monarchy  became  weaker  in  proportion  as 
its  dominions  were  extended.  Thus  that  icign,. though 
fo  celebrated,  is  flu*  from  deferving  to  be  quoted  as  a 

model. 
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The  death  of  Ifabella  in  1504,  gave  rife  to  fome  dif-  Troubles 
turbances.  Her  daughter,  Joanna  the  Foolifh,  (mar-  *£aetrhhcr 
ried  to  the  archduke  Philip  the  Fair)  was  her  foie  heir- 
efs.  King  Ferdinand,  at  firft  in  poffeffion  of  the  regen-  Ferdinand 
cy,  was  conftrained  to  renounce  it  and  retire  to  Arragon.  iesea£* 
But  Philip  dying,  the  diforders  being  increafed  by 
Joanna’s  folly,  and  her  fon,  Charles  of  Auftria  (Charles 
Y.)  young,  and -at  a  diftance  from  the  kingdom,' Xi me- 
nes  thought  that  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  was  the  only 
perfon  capable  of  reftoring  tranquillity  ;  he  was  there¬ 
fore  reinitiated  in  the  regency,  and  by  his  firmnefs  dif- 
pelled  all  the  ftorms, 

Ximenes,  now  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  and  Oran  tak- 
oflice  of  grand  inquifitor,  law  himfelf  at  the  fummit  o'f^  ^^J* 
power  and  fortune  ;  but  he  prudently  quitted  the  court,  mcncs. 
that  he  might  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  king,  with 
whofe  jealous  temper  he  was  acquainted.  He  af¬ 
terwards  propofed  to  take  Oran  in  Africa  at  his  own 
expenfe ;  and  Ferdinand,  from  a  perfuafion  that  he 
would  not  fucceed,  contented  to  the  expedition,  with  a 
view  to  ruin  him.  He  even  wrote  in  the  following 
terms  to  Pedro  Navarro,  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  which 
Ximenes  had  embarked  :-—Do  not  fuffer  the  good  man  to 
return  fo  foon  into  Spain  ;  we  mnjl  let  him  employ  his  perfon 
and  his  money.  But  the  king  was  deceived  ;  the  Moors 
were  beaten,  and  Oran  fubmitted.  That  anflere  car¬ 
dinal  did  not  imitate  the  warlike  prelates;  like  another 
Mofes,  he  contented  himfelf  with  invoking  the  God  of 
battles  and  vidtory,  inlpiring  a  fort  of  enthufialm,  which 
in  fuch  expeditions  is  of  the  greateft  advantage. 

Ximenes,  who  was  a  great  man,  and  would  have  He  makes 
been  Full  greater,  had  he  furmounted  the  prejudices  of  meats  for* 
his  age,  founded  or  reftored  the  univerfity  of  Alcala, the  im*  < 
caufed  a  famous  polyglotte  to  be  printed,  and  (hewed 
as  much  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  fcience,  ins- 
as  for  the  reformation  of  the  monks.  By  Ids  cares,  the 
learned  language^  were  cultivated,  and  Spain  produced 
a  great  number  of  civilians,  and  Ail!  more  theologians. 

’  But 
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But  what  obflacles  has  not  the  inquifition  thrown  i li¬ 
the  way  of  every  new  and  ufeful  truth  ?  Spain,  not- 
withfianding  her  univerlities,  did  not  open  her  eyes  till 
long  after  other  nations  much  her  inferiours  in  point  of 
genius. 

Ambitious  Italy  was  at  that  time  filled  with  commotions  by  Ju- 
®?TXleS  lms  ^is  Pont^?  °f  a  haughty,  ambitious  and  in- 
ii.  mS  trepid  fpirit,  incefiantly  employed  in  projeds  for  aggran¬ 
dizing  himfelf,  had  already  wrefted  Romagna  from 
Borgia,  Peroufa  from  Baglioni,  and  Bologna  from  Ben- 
tivoglio.  He  had  made  Genoa  revolt  from  Louis  XII. 
to  whom  he  owed  fome  obligations ;  and,  with  a  defign 
to  drive  him  entirely  out  of  Italy,  ftirred  up  enemies 
againft  him  from  all  quarters.  That  prince,  having 
reduced  the  Genocfe  to  obedience,  was  again  deceived 
by  the  pontiff,  in  the  famous  league  formed  againft  the 
Venetians.  Let  us  here  give  fome  idea  of  a  republic, 
which  was  now  become  an  objed  of  jealoufy  to  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe. 


C  H  A  P.  VI. 

/ 

M-'om  the  League  of  Cambray  againft  the  V enetiam ,  to  the 
Death  of  Louis  XII. — Julius  II. 

Govern-  I1TE  have  feen  Venice  take  its  rife  in  the  fifth 
Venic^f  VV  century,  while  Italy  was  a  prey  to  the  inunda- 
from  its  tions  of  the  barbarians.  T  he  little  Iflands  in  the  fhoals 
of  the  Adriatic  ferved  as  an  afylum  to  the  people  of  the 
fifth  cen-  neighbourhood,  who  at  firfb  fub lifted  by  fifhing.  Each 
tury*  ifle  was  governed  by  its  peculiar  tribune,  and  every  tri- 
Tribunes.  bune  became  a  tyrant.  Thefe  tyrants,  perceiving  the 

The  doge,  neceffity  of  uniting,  eleded  a  duke,  or  doge,  aoout  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  The  doges,  by  a 
frequent  abule  of  their  power,  which  had  not  been 
confined  within  due  bounds,  frequently  raifed  diftur- 

bances, 
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bances,  of  which  they  often  became  the  victims.  A  Great 
council,  confiding  of  one  hundred  and  forty  citizens counci1, 
of  all  ranks,  in  which  the  fupreme  authority  was 
veiled,  at  laft  put  a  flop  to  the  encroachments  ,of 
thofe  new  magiftrates,  and  the  violence  of  popular 
commotions.  But  rich  and  ambitious  men  found  too 
many  ways  to  fap  the  conftitution,  for  the  fake  of  their 
own  advantage. 

To  this  democratical  form  of  government  fucceeded  Hereditary 
the  hereditary  ariflocracy  in  1289,  in  confequcnce  of  a  ^°^acy 
regulation  which  annihilated  the  ancient  equality,  by 
granting  to  certain  families  the  exclufive  right  of  form¬ 
ing  the  great  council.  Ariflocracy  always  prognodi- 
cates  a  rigorous  government,  which  is  neceflary  for  its 
Support. 

A  number  of  families,  being  excluded  from  a  feat  in  Council 
the  great  council,  naturally  formed  confpiracies  ;  tooften* 
prevent  the  effects  of  which,  the  formidable  council  of 
ten  was  eredled.  This  court  is  invefled  with  the  power 
of  judging  all  the  citizens,  and  fometimes  it  proceeds  - 
upon  the  reports  of  informers,  as  if  they  were  proofs. 

The  tribunal  of  three  date  inquifitors  is  dill  more  state  in¬ 
dreadful.  Even  the  doge  is  Subjected  to  its  fecret  pro-  quifitors' 
cedures  jnd  arbitrary  judgments.  Spies,  universally 
Spread,  ferved  as  accufers.  Magidrates,  private  per- 
fons,  natives,  foreigners,  every  pprfon  on  whom  fufpi- 
cion  falls,  is  expofed  to  the  lofs  of  his  life,  without  the 
flighted  formality  of  judice.  The  perfon  condemned 
by  the  three  inquifitors,  though  he  never  knows  his 
Sentence,  cannot  avoid  his  death.  Where  is  the  mo¬ 
narchy,  in  which  a  defpotifm  fo  tyrannical  prevails  ? 

Thus  is  terrour  become  the  Spring  of  the  Venetian  Venice 
government ;  to  that  principally  it  is  indebted  for  Sub-  ly^rrour, 
Sifting  fo  long  a  time  upon  the  fame  footing.  In  it  but  in  an 
every  thing  is  combined  with  fo  much  art,  whether  we  manner.10 
confider  the  election,  duration,  or  functions  of  the  ma¬ 
gidrates,  that  it  is  almod  impofiible  to  raife  any  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  date.  While  the  nobles  keep  the  peo¬ 
ple 
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pie  in  flavery,  they  are  perpetually  watching  each  other  : 
they  are  either  united  by  intereft,  or  tied  down  by  their 
want  of  power  to  form  cabals.  Hence  that  unchange¬ 
able  plan,  that  uniformity  of  principles,  unexampled  in 
any  other  government.  Perhaps  the  ftate  inquifition, 
like  the  ecclefiaftical,  produces  a  kind  of  calm  ;  but  it 
is  by  the  perpetuation  of  many  abufes. 

Ambition  Venice,  enriched  by  commerce,  had  indulged  a  paf-: 

°ubrctre"  ^on  ^or  conclue^:s5  which  is  always  dangerous  to  trading 
republics.  In  the  time  of  the  crufades,  fhe  had  made 
confiderable  acquifitions  of  territory  on  the  Grecian  fide ; 
and,  a  little  before  this  period,  had  feized  upon  fome 
lands  belonging  to  her  neighbours  in  Italy,  and  even  in 
the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  Succefs  infpires  pride,  and  pride 
leads  on  imprudence.  The  Venetians,  though  fur- 
rounded  by  potent  enemies,  braved  the  ftorm,  not  fore¬ 
feel  ng  that  thefe  would  unite  for  their  deftruCtion. 


*5*3. 
Provokes 
the  cm- 
perour 
Maximi¬ 
lian,  and 
beats  his 
troops. 


The  emperour  Maximilian,  who  was  defirous  of  be¬ 
ing  crowned  at  Rome,  demanded  leave  to  pafs  through 
their  territories,  which  they  granted,  provided  he  came 
without  troops.  This  amounted  to  a  refufal ;  and 
Maximilian  in  a  rage  put  them  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire  as  rebels.  He  took  the  title  of  Emperour  Eleft, 
which  Julius  II.  confirmed  to  him  by  a  bull.  But  why 
this  bull  ?  Why  Venice  put  under  the  ban  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ?  Obfolete  pretenfions  were  revived  on  every  occa- 
lion.  The  emperour’ s  arms  did  not  fupport  this  haugh¬ 
ty  procedure  againft  the  republic.  Two  imperial  ar¬ 
mies  were  defeated  ;  and  though  the  Venetians  had 
been  victorious  with  the  affiftance  of  the  French,  they 
concluded  a  truce  without  conful tine  their  allies. 

o  •  < 

league  of  On  this  occasion  was  fecretly  formed  the  famous 
Cambray.  ]cagUe  of  Cambray,  for  the  deftruCtion  of  Venice.  The 
pope,  the  emperour,  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain, 
with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  had  entered  into  a  confederacy 
to  ft  rip  her  of  her  conquefts.  Confiderable  territories 
were  claimed  by  each  of  them  :  Rimini  and  Ravenna 
by  the 'pope  ;  Brefcia,  Bergamo,  Cretna3  and  Cremona, 

by 
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by  Lous  XII.  ;  Verona,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Trevifo,  and 
Friuli,  by  Maximilian  ;  Brindifi,  Trano,  and  Otranto, 
by  Ferdinand  ;  and  the  ifle  or  kingdom  of  Cyprus  by 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  Had  thefe  powers  continued  unit¬ 
ed,  Venice  would  have  been  infallibly  ruined  ;  but  Ju¬ 
lius  II.  wanted  only  to  make  his  own  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  being  fully  refolved,  if  poffible,  afterwards 
to  rid  Italy  of  thofe  foreigners,  whom  he  dyled  barba¬ 
rians  ;  and  could  any  dependence  be  put  on  the  faith 
of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  ? 

This  league,  formed  to  gratify  the  views  of  ambition, 
was  covered  with  the  mafk  of  religion  ;  the  confede¬ 
rates  pretending,  that  the  attack  upon  Venice  was  only 
a  prelude  to  their  fignalizing  their  zeal  againd  the 
Turks.  The  grand  fignior,  therefore,  offered  affidance 
to  the  republic  ;  but  fhe  refufed  it,  probably  lefs  from 
any  apprehenfion  of  having  fo  dangerous  a  protedlor, 
though  this  be  alledged  by  Fra  Paolo,  than  from  a 
dread  of  the  clamours  which  would  be  raifed  by  fuch 
an  alliance. 

Louis  XII.  who  was  to  begin  the  war  in  perfon,  fo 
humbled  the  Venetians  by  his  fir  ft  fucceiTes,  that  after 
the  battle  of  Agnadelloa,  near  the  Adda,  which  was 
followed  by  rapid  conquefts,  the  fenate  offered  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  emperour  for  their  liege  lord,  and  to  pay 
him  a  yearly  tribute  of  fifty  thoufand  ducats.  But 
Maximilian  refufed  their  offer  ;  and,  reviving  their 
courage  by  driving  them  to  defpair,  they  retook  from 
the  Germans  a  great  number  of  places,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Julius 
II.  to  whofe  i^erefled  policy  they  at  lad  owed  their 
prefervation. 

He  had  thundered  againfl  them  the  mod  violent 
anathemas,  by  which  he  even  gave  permiffion  to  leize 
their  property  and  enfiave  their  perfons  ;  nor  could 
thev  obtain  abfolution,  which  their  circumdances  ren- 
dered  neceffary,  -  except  by  the  cefiiqn  of  the  towns  of 
Romagna,  and  fubmifllon  to  the  diftabes  of  the  pontiff. 

The 


Venice  re«* 
fufes  the 
aid  of  the 
Turk. 


LouisXIf. 
f'crces  the 
Venetians 
to  humble 
them- 
felvea. 


J,  to. 
Julius  II. 
betrays 
the  allies, 
detaches 
Ferdinane 
from  the 
league, 
and  tgkea 

MirandoU 
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Pernicious 
fcruples  in 
Trainee. 


the  Mila- 
nefe  and 
Genoa. 


* 


Council 
of  Pi  la 
againft 
the  pope. 


The  ienate,  feeing  only  this  humiliating  means  of  pre- 
fervation,  fubroi  (lively  complied  with  all  his  demands  \ 
upon  which  Julius,  breaking  his  engagement  with  the 
allies,  detached  the  king  of  Spain  from  their  league,  by 
giving  him  the  full  and  entire  inveftiture  of  the  king-, 
dom  of  Naples,  and  turned  all  the  activity  of  his  hatred 
again  ft  the  king  of  France.  Louis,  by  an  ill  judged 
economy,  having  refufed  to  augment  the  penfions  of 
the  Swifs,  of  whom,  in  an  emotion  of  anger,  he  had 
even  fpoken  with  contempt,  the  pope  armed  them 
againft  him,  attacked  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  an  ajly  of 
France,  laid  fiege  to  Mirandola,  and  entered  it  by  the 
breach,  after  having  expofed  himfelf  to  the  greateft 
dangers,  though  in  a  very  advanced  age. 

While  Julius  was  openly  adting  like  an  enemy,  the 
king  confulted  the  clergy  of  France,  to  know  whether 
it  was  lawful  to  make  war  upon  him.  Such  a  confu¬ 
tation  was  undoubtedly  fuperfluous ;  but,  at  leaft,  the 
anlwer  of  the  clergy  was  juft  and  favourable.  Yet  the 
fcruples  of  the  queen,  Anne  of  Bretagne,  were  prejudi¬ 
cial  ;  becaufe  the  king  paid  more  regard  to  them  than 
they  deferved.  The  battle  of  Ravenna,  gained  by 
Gallon  de  Foix,  duke  of  Nemours,  in  1512,  procured 
the  nation  only  fruit  lets  glory.  The  Milanefe  was  eva¬ 
cuated,  and  Genoa  immediately  revolted.  The  troops 
were  not  paid,  and  the  generals  were  at  variance.  In 
fucu  circumftances,  what  fuccefs  could  attend  the 
French,  notwitbftanding  their  heroic  volour  ?  Bayard 
and  his  imitators  did  wonders,  but  they  only  ferved  to 
raife  admiration. 

The  king  of  France  and  the  empero^had  prevailed 
upon  fome  cardinals  to  aflemble  a  general  council  at 
Pita  ;  and  Julius  II.  was  fummoned  to  appear  before  it. 
But  he  afiembled  another  council  at  Rome  to  anathe¬ 


matize  the  former,  which  occafioned  the  lofs  of  Na¬ 
varre  to  John  d’Albret,  the  ally  and  coufin  of  Louis 
W2*  XII.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  wanted  a  pretence  to 
umrpsand  ftrip  him  of  his  dominions,  and  found  one  in  the  ex- 

communication 
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communication  publifhed  againft  the  adherents  of  the  Navarre*  ' 
council  of  Pifa.  It  is  believed  that  the  pope  had  be- 
flowed  that  kingdom  upon  him  by  bull ;  and,  though  communi- 
that  bull  be  not  extant,  it  appears  worthy  of  a  rival  of catlon* 
Gregory  VII.  From  the  time  of  Ferdinand’s  ufurpa- 
tion,  Navarre  has  continued  part  of  the  Spanifh  monar¬ 
chy.  Queen  Catharine  de  Foix  faid  to  her  hufband 
John  d’Albret,  when  fpeaking  on  that  fbbjeCt-— Had 
you  been  born  Catharine ,  and  I  don  John ,  we  Jhould  not 
have  loft  our  kingdom. 

Julius  II.  died  in  1513, above  feventy  years  of  age ;  Death  of 
and,  to  the  laft  moment  of  his  life,  was  employed  in  the  ^ullus  n* 
great  defign  of  driving  all  ftrangers  out  of  Italy,  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Spaniards,  as  well  as  French.  Equally  fuc-  Succefe  of 
cefsful  and  bold  in  his  enterprifes,  he  had  confiderably 
increafed  the  dominions  of  the  Holy  See,  having  oblig¬ 
ed  the  emperour  to  cede  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Reggio. 

Fie  had  the  art  of  uniting  and  dividing  the  potentates, 
as  was  mod  fubfervient  to  his  own  intereft.  In  a  word, 
he  drone  in  the  chara&er  of  a  prince  and  a  warrior,  and 
feemed  to  forget  that  he  was  a  pope.  An  anecdote  is 
related  of  him,  which  will  fhew  in  what  light  he  viewed 
eccfefiaftical  affairs.  The  Germans,  it  is  faid,  requeft- 
ing  permiflion  to  eat  flefh  on  the  feafl  of  St.  Martin, 
when  it  fell  on  a  meagre  day  ;  he  granted  it,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that,  upon  that  day,  they  fhould  tafle  no  wine. 

The  cardinal  Medici,  feverely  cenfured  for  his  mo-  He  is  fut- 
rals,  and  greatly  to  be  extolled  for  his  genius,  mounted  “^by 
the  papal  throne,  under- the  name  of  Leo  X.  He  was 
fon  of  the  famous  Lorenzo,  and  inherited  the  tafle  of 
Iris  father,  but  was  not  endowed  with  the  qualifications 
of  a  biflrop.  Yet  the  church  never  flood  more  in  need 
of  a  virtuous  pope,  worthy  to  govern  it.  Learning  and 
the  arts  deferved  protection  ;  but  ecclcfiaflical  affairs 
required  the  rnoft  confummate  wifdom. 

England  had  no  influence  in  foreign  affairs,  during  Henry 
the  -sign  of  fienry  VII.  which  lafted  twenty  fix  years. 

That  prince,  of  an  avaricious,  diilruftful  temper,  andenedhis 

n  vp.fe  authority 

aveile  jn  Eng¬ 
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rtverfe  from  war,  accumulated  riches,  and  {Lengthened 
simnei  &  his  authority.  Two  counterfeit  adventurers,  who  were 
Pexkm.  p-irred  Up  again{t  him  by  his  enemies,  fruitlcflly  at¬ 
tempted  to  feize  the  crown.  The  one  named  Simriel, 
a  baker’s  fon,  after  being  crowned  in  Ireland,  thought 
himfelf  happy  in  receiving  an  employment  in  the  king’s 
kitchen.  The  other,  named  Perkin,  fon  of  a  Jew,  for 
five  years  played  the  part  of  a  fon  of  Edward  IV.  and 
at  laid  loft  his  head  upon  a  fcaffold.  When  freed  from 
thefe  difturbances,  Henry,  by  a  rigid  and  vigorous 
government,  joining  policy  to  force,  encouraging  the 
barons  to  fell  their  lands,  by  that  means  augmenting 
the  riches  and  power  of  the  burgeffes,  weakened  the 
great  lords,  and  made  the  royal  authority  almoft  abfo- 
Henry  lute.  His  fon  Henry  VIII.  who  fucceeded  him  in 
viii.  1 2509,  will  now  appear  upon  the  ftage  with  great  luftre. 
His  abilities  and  virtues  might  have  rendered  him  glo¬ 
rious  ;  but,  hurried  away  by  the  violence  of  his  paftions, 
he  became  an  example  of  the  greateft  tyranny. 

In  1512,  he  had  engaged  in  the  league  formed  againft 
a^gainft  France,  by  Julius  II.  after  whofe  death  it  was  revived 
Louis xi  1.  unc}er  Lec>  X.  The  French  had  a  little  before  retaken 
the  Milanefe,  and  were  again  driven  out  of  it  by  the 
Swifs,  who  reftored  Maximilian  Srorza.  Louis  XII. 
then  in  alliance  with  the  Venetians,  was  obliged  at 
once  to  oppofe  the  pope,  the  emperour,  the  Englifh, 
Invafion  and  the  Spaniards.  Gn  one  fide,  Henry  VIII.  invaded 
of  Picardy  pLardy,  in  conjunction  with  Maximilian,  all  whofe 
gundy?r"  expenfes,  even  thofe  of  his  table,  were  defrayed  by  the 
king  of  England  ;  and,  after  gaining  the  victory  of 
Guinegate,  took  Terouane  and  Tournay  ;  while,  ,  on 
5)ijon.  the  other  fide,  the  Swifs  laid  liege  to  Dijon.  That  city 
would  have  been  loft,  had  not  its  governour  la  Tre- 
mouille  prevailed  upon  the  Swifs  to  raife  the  fiege,  by 
promifing  that  all  their  demands  ftiouid  be  fatisfied  ; 
upon  which  they  concluded  a  treaty,  and  retired  :  but 
the  court  affeCted  to  blame  the  governour 5  and,  having 
taken  proper  precautions  againft  a  new  invafion,  annul¬ 
led 
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led  a  treaty  of  which  it  had  already  reaped  the  advan¬ 
tage.  Thofe  fierce  mountaineers,  who  ftyled  them- 
felves  protestors  of  the  Holy  See,'  were  much  better 
folcliers  than  politicians. 

But  an  accommodation  being  necefiary,  Louis  XII.  LoJP^ri- 
liumbled  himfelf  before  the  pope,  renounced  the  coun-  dudes  a 
cil  of  Pifa,  which  had  been  transferred  to.  Lyons,  and  P^ethe 
even  engaged  to  levy  war,  if  neceffary,  againft  its  ad  he-  pope  and 
rents ;  by  which  means  he  was  in  appearance  reconciled 
to  Rome.  He  found  lefs  difficulty  in  gaining  the  kingian<i. 
of  England,  who  was.  irritated  by  the  treachery  of  Fer¬ 
dinand.  His  wife,  Anne  of  Bretagne,  being  dead,  he 
married  Mary,  filter  of  Henry  VIII.  but  he  in  a. manner 
purchafed  that  match  by  the  payment  of  a  million  of 
gold  crowns ;  fo  critical  was  the  filiation  of  his  affairs. 
Louisforgot  his  age  of  fifty  three,  in  the  arms  of  a  young 
queen,  and  fhortened  his  days  by  his  pleafures.  ^eHisdeatIt< 
died  fch’e  year  following,  .  fiill  taken  up  with  the  project 
of  recovering  the  Milanefe  ;  a  defgn  which  we  fhall 
fee  more  fatal  to  his  luccefior. 

The  memory  of  Louis  XII.  will  always  be  bleffed,  Bencfi- 
becaufe  he  diminilhed  the  old  taxes  one  hair,  and  never  erroursof 
laid  on  any  new,  notwithftanding  his  wars  and  ill  fuc-  LouisXU. 
cefies.  What  he  faid  in  vindication  of  his  economy 
will  be  always  praifed  : — I  had  rather  fee  the  courtiers 
laugh  at  my  avarice ,  than  my  people  weep  on  account  of  my 
expenfesx.  But  ought  he  .not  to  have  fpared  his  people 
tffie  filed  ding  of  many  tears,  either  by  facrificing  to 
them  his  dangerous  ambition  of  making  conquefts  in 
Italy,  or  by  raffing  fubfdies,  without  which  he  mult 
neceffarily  expebt  a  reverfe  of  fortune  ?  He  procured 
fome  fupply  by  the  file  of  offices  ;  which  was  a  very 
dangerous  example,  though  it  did  not  extend  to  thole 
of  judicature.  It  was  not  imagined  that  employments, 

’  which  fuppofe  fo  great  knowledge  and  lo  many  virtues 
in  thofe  who  hold  them,  could  ever  become  venal. 

Yet  we  fliall  fee  that  this  really  happened  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  next  reign.  In  matters  that  concern 
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the  revenue  efpecially,  one  abufe  almoft  always  draw3 
after  it  others  of  more  pernicious  tendency. 


C  IT  A  P.  VII. 

\  s 

’Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Francis  I.  to  the  Rife  of  Lu¬ 
ther  anifm . 

Fran 7s  1  T  XII.  was  fucceeded  by  Francis,  -count  of 

givMhim-  I  1  Angouleme,  fir  ft  prince  of  the  blood  ;  and  this 
a*paffion°  monarc^>  }7oung,  high  fpirited,  brave  and  ambitious, 
for  con.  but  deftitute  of  prudence,  immediately  turned  his  views 
qiaefts.  Upon  Italy.  The  preparations  already  made  not  being 
Odious  fufficient,  he  was  prompted,  by  want  of  money,  to  fet 
^•offices  mo^  venera^e  °f  tights,  that  of  fitting  in 

*  judgment  on  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  fubjedts. 
This  expedient,  which  was  contrived  even  by  the  man 
who  prefided  over  the  diftribution  of  juftice,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  du  Prat,  was  fo  contrary  to  all  principles,  that,  fo 
long  after  as  the  year  1597,  the  parliament  exacted  an 
oath  of  the  new  members,  that  they  had  not  purchafed 
their  offices.  Thus  was  perjury  in  a  manner  made  a 
neceftary  requifite  for  diftributing  juftice  in  the  courts  1 
To  fuch  extremities  may  the  abufes  of  government  lead 
mankind  ! 

Battle  of  Francis  I.  after  paffing  the  Alps,  found  an  unforefeen 
opportunity  of  fignalizing  his  valour.  Though  he  had 
the  Swift,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Swifs,  that  warlike 
nation  had  taken  up  arms  again  ft  him  at  the  inftigation 
of  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  that  is,  of  the  court  of  Rome  j 
but  he  defeated  them  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Marig- 
nano,  which  lafted  two  clays.  It  is  a  fact  attefted  by 
all  hiftorians,  that  he  flept  upon  the  carriage  of  a  gun 
at  fifty  paces  diftance  from  a  Swifs  battalion.  But  they 
take  fufficient  care  to  difplay  the  hero ;  we  lliall  more 
frequently  remark  his  errours,  becaufe  they  afford  more. 

inftru&ion. 
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inftru&ion.  This  victory  was  followed  by  the  conqueft 
of  the  .Milanefe  $  and  Maximilian  Sforza,  as  well  as  his 
father  Lodovico,  ended  his  days  in  France.  But,  not¬ 
withstanding  this  fuecefs,  that  country  was  fatal  to  the 
French. 

In  i  r;  r  6,  Spain  loll  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  whom  1516. 
we  (hall  fee  fucceeded  by  the  formidable  Charles  V.  If  Ferdinand 
the  glory  of  fovereigns  is  to  be  efti mated  by  their  abili-  the  Cath- 
ties  and  good  fortune,  there  are  few  who  can  be  com-  0  1C' 
pared  to  Ferdinand.  To  him  the  Spaniih  monarchy  is 
indebted  for  its  grandeur.  Fie  is  even  laid  to  have 
formed  a  project  for  univerfal  empire  ;  and  his  tuccef- 
for  made  the  world  dread  its  being  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion.  But  is  the  art  of  deceiving,  which  he  pradbifed  as  Reproach* 
much  as  that  of  conquering,  worthy  of  a  great  man  ?  heWde-h 
Were  not  his  enterpriteS  rendered  more  odious  by  the  ferves. 
religious  zeal  with  which  they  were  varnifhed  ?  Is  not 
his  memory  ftained  with  all  the  blood  that  has  been 
fhed  by  the  inquifition  ? 

After  the  conqueft  of  Naples,  he  tiled  his  utmoft  en-  The  Nea« 
deavours  to  eflabhfh  in  that  kingdom  the  tribunal  por!traUF 

%  rerulea  to 

which  the  French  look  upon  as  tyrannical,  and  as  con-  admit  the 
trary  to  the  fpirit  of  religion  as  to  the  principles  of  good  JIX*  not- 
government ;  but  the  Neapolitans,  though  extremely  withftaHd- 
fuperftitioos,  would  never  fubmit  to  it,  and  the  king’s  endea- hl* 
Zeal  was  obliged  to  be  fa  fished  with  the  expulfion  of  the  vours- 
Jews.  As  he  bore  no  affection  to  ins  grandfon  Charles  He  leaves 
of  Auflria,  he  had  deftined  Spain  to  Ferdinand,  the 
younger  brother  of  that  prince  ;  but  be  changed  his  re-  to  Charles 
folution,  by  the  advice  of  his  fubjects,  and  united  all  his  ^,d°nothe 
crowns  on  the  fame  head  ;  nor  was  Charles  unworthy  i°ve* 
to  bear  them. 

'Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  was  appointed  regent  of  Caf-  Regency 
tile  till  the  arrival  of  the  archduke,  was  hated  by  the  nes^Hc 
grandees,  on  account  of  the  imperious  government  humbles 
which  he  exercifed  over  them,  and  muff  have  encoun-  deesfan” 
tered  a  rebellion,  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  lefs  abilities 
-and  courage.  The  malecontents  one  day  aiked  him 

what 
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what  right  he  had  to  the  government  of  Cattile,  and  a U 
ledged  that  Ferdinand,  being  only  adminiftrator,  could 
not  beftow  the  regency  on  him  ;  but  the  foie  anfwer  he 
made  was,  caufing  a  battery  of  cannon  to  play  in  their 
prefence,  adding — Thefe  are  my  rights ,  dare  you  conteft 
them  f  This  minifter  humbled  the  nobility  (till  more 
by  arming  the  burgefles.  Flis  auftere  and  irreproacha¬ 
ble  manners,  profound  and  elevated  genius,  his  great - 
nefs  of  foul,  which  nothing  could  fhake,  his  reputation 
and  fervices,  fcarcely  balanced  the  hatred  raifed  by  the 
haughty  feventy  of  his  temper.  ITe  died  in  difgrace  in 
1517,  at  the  age  of  fourfeore,  without  feeing  the  new 
matter  of  Spain. 

Maximilian  left  the  empire  vacant  by  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1519.  This  turbulent  prince  had 
been  perpetually  at  war,  though  he  had  neither  troops 
nor  money.  He  had  even  raifed  his  views  to  the  tiara, 
during  an  illnefs  of  Julius  II.  The  bifhop  of  Gurck 
was  to  diftribute  three  hundred  thoufand  ducats  among 
the  cardinals,  in  order  to  purchafe  their  voices  ;  and 
that  money  was  furnifhed  by  forne  merchants  of  Aug- 
fburg.  But  what  part  could  he  have  played,  had  the 
imperial  and  papal  powers  been  united  in  his  perfon  ? 
Or  would  fuch  an  union  have  been  fuffered  to  take 
place,  where  all  dates  were  kept  in  motion,  and  formed 
into  political  confederacies  ?  Maximilian  knew  that 
the  emperours  had  been  matters  of  Rome  ;  perhaps  he 
had  formed  defigns,  in  favour  of  his  pofterity,  upon 
that  city,  which  is  fo  tempting  a  bait  to  ambition. 

In  his  reign,  Germany  was  divided  into  circles. 
There  were  at  firft  fix  ;  viz.  thofe  of  Bavaria,  Franco¬ 
nia,  Saxony,  the  Rhine,  Suabia,  and  Weftphalia  ;  to 
which  were  afterwards  added  thofe  of  Auftria,  Burgun¬ 
dy  (for  the  Low  Countries)  the  Lower  Rhine,  and 
Upper  Saxony.  This  dittribution  was  particularly  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  the  collection  of  the  public  monies. 
An  attempt  was  like  wife  made  to  eftablifh  order  and 
tranquillity  ;  but  the  abufes  of  anarchy,  in  one  word, 
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the  feudal  government  was,  for  a  long  time  after  this, 
to  make  that  part  of  Europe  a  theatre  of  didurbances, 
difcords,-  and  civil  wars. 

L  In  1495,  a  diet,  affembled  at  Worms,  ere  died  the  imperial 
Imperial  Chamber ,  which  is  now  fixed  at  Wetzlar.  This  Chamber* 
tribunal  is  fupreme,  and  judges  civil  caufes  between  the 
dates,  in  the  lad  refort.  The  Aulic  council,  all  the  Auiic 
members  of  which  are  named  by  the  emperour,  may  counclL 
judge  them  in  like  manner  ;  and  the  plaintiff  has  his 
choice  of  thofe  tribunals.  But  the  feudal  and  Italian 
caufes  belong  folely  to  the  latter.  However,  the  Ger¬ 
manic  conflitution,  which  till  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia 
was  irregular  and  uncertain,  did  not,  even  by  that,  ac¬ 
quire  a  perfect  confidency.  A  body  divided  into  fo 
many  independent  fovereignties,  where  fuch  a  number 
of  particular  intereds  clafh  with  that  of  the  public,  is 
little  fufceptible  of  a  good  conflitution. 

The  court  of  Rome  dill  tyrannized  over  Germany  ;  Exaaions 
the  concordate  of  1448  (under  Frederic  III.)  however  counof 
advantageous  it  might  be  to  the  popes,  being  executed  Rome  in. 
only  in  thofe  points  which  turned  to  their  advantage.  German>r• 
The  old  abufes  were  heightened  by  new  exadions. 
According  to  Maximilian  himfelf,  the  Holy  See  drew 
from  the  empire  more  than  five  hundred  thoufand  du¬ 
cats  annually  ;  and  that  emperour  chofe  rather  to  wink 
at  this  evil,  of  which  he  complained,  than  to  quarrel 
with  a  court  whofe  invifible  arms  were  fo  much  to  be 
dreaded. 

Meantime  a  dorm  was  gathering ;  men’s  minds  were  critical 
heated,  and  a  lpark  of  fanaticifm  might  produce  a  con-  circum- 
flagration.  Leo  X.  with  all  his  abilities,  in  fome  mea-  u^pope!”* 
fare  fanned  the  fire  which  he  ought  to  have  quenched. 

We  dial!  loon  fee  irreparable  breaches  made  in  the*  Ca¬ 
tholic  church. 

In  1516,  after  the  battle  of  Marignano,  the  pope  1516. 
had  been  artful  enough  to  bring  Francis  I.  againft 
whom  he  had  joined  in  a  league,  to  an  accommodation,  tween 
on  terms  the  mod  advantageous  for  the  court  of  Rome.  % 
Vol.  IV.  K  The 
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The  pragmatic  of  Charles  VII.  which  had  been  fo  oftefl 
anathematized,  was  aboliilicd  by  the  celebrated  cancer* 
date,  which  gives  the  king  the  nomination  to  the  great- 
benefices,  and  fecures  to  the  pope  the  annates,  though 
it  does  not  expreffly  mention  them.  The  king  p  re  fen  is 
the  perfons  whom  he  has  named,  and  the  pope  i.nftitutes 
them,  and  receives  the  annate.  By  what  right  could 
the  latter  grant  a  nomination  which  did  not  belong  to 
him  ?  And  for  what'reafon  did  the  former  purchase  it 
by  making  the  church  of  France  tributary  ?  We  here 
difeern  the  fruits  of  the  ancient  abides.  The  uniyerfity, 
the  clergy  and  parliament,  defended  the  pragmatic  with 
the  greateft  warmth,  but  as  much  from  prejudice  as 
zeal.  Above  all  things,  they  defired  to  maintain  the 
cuftom  of  elections,  though  even  thefe  were  liable  to  fa 
many  abufes.  The  concordate  was  registered  by  force 
in  1518,  but  is  obferved  to  this  day. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


Lutherans [m.  eftablijhed  under  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  Xf 

ieox.  "T  EO  X.  though  triumphant,  if  I  may  ufe  the  ex- 
caufes  in-  |  J  prefiion,  over  a  great  kingdom*  was  doomed  to  be 
tobtToid.  foiled  and  {tripped  by  a  monk  ;  and  his  imprudences 
gave  birth  to  Luthefaniftn.  The  magnificent  church 
of  St.  Peter,  which  had  been  begun  by  Julius  IL  the 
pomp  and  plcafures  of  the  Roman  court,  the  gratifica¬ 
tions  lavifhed  upon  the  literati  and  artifts,  with  a  thou* 
fand  other  oflentalious  expenfes,  having  exhaufted  the 
papal  treafury,  he  made  no  ferugie  of  employing  a  re- 
fource  which  luperftition  had  for  a  long  time  rendered 
equally  eafy  and  profitable.  Under  the  hackneyed 
pretence  of  a  war  againft  the  Turks,  he  published  in- 
diligences  to  all  who  would  contribute  money  ;  and,  to 
the^fcandal  of  religion,  thole  indulgences  were  fold  in 
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Germany,  even  in  the  taverns.  In  particular,  the  Do¬ 
minican  Tetzel  diftinguifhed  hiriifelf  by  intolerable 
exc'efies. 

The  world  was  To  much  accuftbrned  to  abufcs,  and 
popular  credulity  is  lb  ftupid,  that  every  thing  fucceed- 
ed  to  the  with  of  the  Roman  court  ;  when,  according 
to  the  generality  of  hiftorians,  a  quarrel  between  two 
orders  of  monks  became  the  fignal  of  a  furious  revolt. 
The  Dominicans  had  been  commiffioned  by  the  pope 
to  preach  up  the  indulgences,  and  they  acquitted  them- 
felves  in  the  ufual  method*  exaggerating  in  an  abfurd 
manner  the  efficacy  of  thofe  spiritual  adls  of  grace. 
The  Aiiguftines,  envious  of  a  preference  which  they 
imagined  an  infringement  of  their  rights,  were  filled 
with  refentment  again  ft  the  preachers;  Martin  Luther; 
a  learned  theologian  of  that  order,  and  a  man  of  a  fiery; 
temper,  who  was  already  tindtured  with  bold  opinions,' 
eagerly  feized  the  opportunity  of  fignaiizing  himfelf; 
and  in  Saxony  ran  down  the  dotftrines  -of  the  Domini¬ 


cans  refpebting  indulgences,  the  ill  cifeds  of  which  he 
dcmonft  rated ;  declaimed  again  ft  the  vices,  frauds  and 
extortions  of  the  pontifical  court ;  made  himlelf  be  lift 
tened  to  ;  and  was  fupported,  becaufe  people  were  weary 
of  paying  money  to  fupport  the  luxury  of  Rome. 

Luther  at  hr  ft  only  attacked  things  really  Cenftirable, 
at  the  lame  time  teftifying  the  utmoft  reverence  and 
ftrbiTniiioa  to  the  Holy  See,  By  proper  management, 
he  might  have  been  gained  over ;  and  that  would  have 


been  the  moil  prudent  method,  though  Leo  X.  was 
exhorted  by  a  Dominican  to  perfec'ute  him  with  ftre 
and  1  worth  But,  far  from  Toothing  this  dangerous  ad- 
verfaty,  he  was  treated  with  contempt,  he  was  irritated,5 
his  audacity  was  in  famed  by  refentment  and  defpirir ; 
and,  being  drawn  on  from  one  objedl  to  another,  after 
declaiming  again  ft  abufesf  he  attacked  the  doctrines. 

According  to  him,  indulgences  were  follies;  purga¬ 
tory  a  fable,  the  pontifical  power  an  ufuipation  ;  the 
momiftic  vows,  the  greateft  part  of  the  ceremonies  and 
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facrarrrents,  fo  many  monflrous  fuperftitions.  Hs 
poured  out  a  torrent  of  reproaches,  which  were  ft  ill 
taken  for  reafons ;  inculcated  the  molt  rigid  morality , 
which  always  added  the  greateft  weight  to  Ids  doc¬ 
trines  j  held  out  the  fcnptures  as  the  foie  lule  or  faith, 
notwithftanding  the  contrary  fenfes  in  which  they  have 
been  frequently  explained  ;  invited  all  Chriftians  to  an 
examination,  flattering  to  vanity,  but  of  which  fo  few 
men  are  capable ;  in  a  word,  fetting  himfelf  up  for  a 
reformer,  he  effected  by  fanaticiim  what  reafon  could 
never  have  accompli  (bed.  C  onfubjlant  iat  i on ,  which  he 
fubflituted  for  tranfubjlantiation ,  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
eucharift,  is  alone  fufhcient  to  prove  how  badly  he  rea- 
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In  1518,  he  appealed  to  a  general  council  from  a. 

decree  in  favour  of  indulgences,  by  which  the  pope 
fly  led  himfelf  the  fteward  of  the  fpiritual  treafure  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  fuperabundant  merits  of  Jefus  Ch rift  and 
the  faints.  In  1^20,  Leo  publiflied  a  bud  condemning 
his  doctrine  111  forty  articles.  One  of  thefe  bears,  that 
to  burn  heretics  is  a&ing  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  another,  that  princes  and  prelates 
would  do  well  to  fupprefs  the  wallets  of  the  mendicants. 
Was  it  prudent  to  confound  thefe  propofitions  with 
herefles  ?  The  bull  not  only  condemned  Luther’s 
works  to  the  flames,  but  commanded  the  extermination 
of  him  and  his  adherents,  if  he  did  not  recant  his  er- 
rours  in  flxty  days.  The  foie  confequence  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  bull  was,  that  Luther,  by  a  fentence  of 
the  univerfity  of  Wittemburg,  caufed  it  to  be  burned, 

together  with  the  decretals. 

Two  things  greatly  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
reformation  $  the  intereft  of  the  princes  and  people, 
who  were  defirous  of  fhaking  off  the  Romifh  yoke  j 
and  the  facility  of  Spreading  the  new  opinions  by  help 
of  the  prefs.  The  church  of  Rome  in  a  few  yeais  loft 
Saxony,  Helfe,  Brunfwick,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  Zu¬ 
rich,  Berne,  and  great  part  of  Switzerland,  adopted  the 

'  fentiments 
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fentiitients  of  Zninglius,  a  parifh  prieft  of  Zurich,  who 
attacked  the  do&rine  of  the  eucharift  with  more  bold- 
nefs  than  Luther.  Geneva  in  a  fhort  time  followed 
their  example,  and  by  changing  its  religion  erected 
itfclf  into  a  free  city.  We  fhall  fee  England,  Scotland, 
the  Low  Countries,  and  part  of  France,  follow  the 
(cream  of  novelty.  No  revolution  is  more  worthy  of  a 
particular  examination,  whether  we  confider  its  princi¬ 
ples  or  effects. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  Lutheran  fed  was,  its 
being  fupported  by  divines  who  were  poileilecl  ot  a  twines 
Lock  of  literature,  who  underftood  the  learned  lan-  gN 
guages,  examined  the  antiquities  of  the  church,  and  to  it. 
gained  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  men  of  under- 
(iandmg  5  while  the  populace  were  inflamed  by  enthu- 
fiaftics.°  It  was  an  eafy  matter  for  them  to  cry  down 
abufes,  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  church 
during  a  period  of  long  and  grofs  ignorance,  and  which 
were  unhappily  defended  with  the  fame  obfhnacy  and 
zeal  as  the  articles  of  the  faith.  It  was  ft  ill  more  eafy 
for  them  to  diferedit  the  fafhionable  theology,  whofe 
weapons  were  for  the  moft  part  only  futile  fubtilties 
and  ftiff  pedantic  pride. 

Erafmus  himfelf,  though  a  firm  friend  to  the  church,  Erafmus 
ridiculed  the  doctors  of  Paris,*  and  fome  ancient  fuper- 
(titions.  Accordingly  men  have  not  been  wanting  tojudg- 
raife  fufpicions  of  his  faith.  But  can  it  now  be  doubt-  ments* 
ed,  that  we  fhould  have  reaped  great  advantage .  by 
acting  in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  that  judicious 
man  ?  The  innovators  would  have  been  left  without 
any  pretext  for  a  revolt. 

But  it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  that  the  more  a  great  ££££• 
reformation  was  neceffary,  the  more  it  was  difficult,  formation 
Of  the  many  examples  which  demonftrate  this  truth,  I 
fhall  only  feledt  'one.  The  cardinal  d’Amboife,  in  qua-  difficult, 
lity  of  legate  of  Alexander  VI.  attempted  to  reform  the 
religious  orders,  and  for  this  purpofe  a  committee  of 
bifhops  vifited  the  monafleries  of  the  Jacobines  in  1.503  ; 

when 
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when  the  friars  had  recourfe  to  arms,  and,"  twelve  of 
thirteen  hundred  fcholars  coming  to  their  affiftance, 
drove  out  the  reformers.  Nor  did  they  find  the  Cor- 
deliers  more  docile,  though  thefe  did  not,  [ike  the 
others,  proceed  to  ads  of  hoftility.  The  obftaeles 
raifed  by  the  court  of  Rome  muff  haye  been  more  for¬ 
midable.  Yet  even  found  policy  required  facrifices  to 
he  made,  and  efforts  to  be  ufed ,  but  the  pope  refuted 
to  yield  the  leaf!  article. 

j^ttha  Leo  X.  who  was  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities  and 
a  ran  gei  yS  knowledge  3  vvhofe  principal  fecretaries,  Bembo  and 
fiin4<?cu  Sadulef,  held  a  diftinguifhed  rank  in  the  learned  world  ; 
and  who,  in  a  word,  was  one  of  the  ableft  politicians  of 
his  time  ,  ought  certainly  to  have  been  fenfible  that  a 
defpotifm,,  founded  folely  on  opinion,  threatened  ruin, 
when  that  opinion  was  Giaken  by  violent  attacks  :  he 
ought  to  have  feen,  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  faith 
it  was  indifpenfably  requifite  to  leflen  the  abufes.  How 
could  the  court  of  Rome  imagine,  that  when  merfts 
eyes  were  opened  they  would  continue  to  act  as  if  they 
were  blind  ? 


Eeafon  That  court  may  be  (aid  to  have  furniftied  arms 
r^en  again  ft  itfelf.  Leo  approved  the  poem  of  Ariofto  by  a 
Hponbuili  bull,  and  threatened  all,  who  ftiould  do  any  thing  ia 
soiutnu.-  prejudice  of  the  printer,  with  excommunication  ;  a 
\?khions  ^rilar  bull  was  iflued,  by  Clement  VII.  in  favour  of 
iemon>4"  the.  immortal  writings  of  Machiavel.  And  did  tire 
popes  want  that  rigid  enthufiafts,  who  had  inceftantly 
in  thejr  mouths  the  pure  gofpe!>  ftiould  pay  refpe<ft  to 
their  bulls  and  cenfures  ?  One  of  the  moft  fignal  in- 
ftances  of  imprudence,  which  has  continued  even  to 
pur  own  times,  has  been,  that  the  court  of  Ramie  fre¬ 
quently  afted  in  the  fame  manner,  as  in  thofc  ages 
when  men  either  did  not  think  at  all,  or  had  not  learn¬ 
ed  to  think  juftiy. 

|ieafoa  When  reafo.n  emerged  from  the  abyfs  of  clarknefs^ 
tvouid  file  niuft  neceftarily  have  opened  her  eyes  on  objects 
c!ucedPh"  Eav^  ^er  dlfguft.  But,  cool,  circumfped,  an  ene- 

i]e  change  ’  Uiy 
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my  to  extremes,  and  little  calculated  for  Influencing 
the  multitude,  (Ire  could  only  extort  a  fgh  from  a  tmail 
number  of  enlightened  men  ;  or,  at  moil,  pave  the  way 
for  a  flow  revolution.  The  philofophers  of  Athens  and 
Rome  never  wrought  any  change  in  the  national  wor- 
fhip  by  unveiling  the  absurdities  of  polytheifhi.  This  True 
change,  therefore,  was  produced  by  other  caufes.  of  the 
Theology  firfl  traced  out  the  plan  ;  policy  found  an  change, 
intereft  in  it,  and  fanaticifm  carried  it  into  execution. 

Rut  fanaticifm  is  a  volcano,  whofe  fires  are  never  extin- 
guiihed  till  after  dreadful  eruptions. 

^  Hence  arofe  the  invincible  enthufiafm  of  the  preach- 
ers  and  their  followers.  Hence  afterwards  fprung  the  armed  the 
religious  wars,  a  thoufand  times  worfe  than  all  the  dif-  ^pe^d 
orders  which  had  raifed  fuch  loud  complaints.  Fana-  fantsm 
ticifm  food  armed  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Gern,*ny' 
Zug,  Schwitz,  Ury,  and  Underwalden,  againft  the 
other  Swifs  who  had  feparated  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  Zuinglius  having  been  Hain  in  a  battle,  his 
dead  body  was  diimembered  and  burned,  as  it  were  on 
purpofc  to  inflame  the  atrocious  hatred  of  the  two  par¬ 
ties,  Fanaticifm  metamorphofed  into  favage  beafls  a 
great  part  of  the  German  peafants,  whom  it  infpired 
with  a  paffion  for  a  chimerical  independency  or  equa¬ 
lity,  Muncer,  their  mofc  formidable  ringleader,  pe- 
rifhed  on  a  fcaffold,  after  the.maflacre  of  his  followers^ 

But  this  example  did  not  intimidate  the  new  fed  or  Anabap- 
Anabaptifts,  who  received  that  name  from  their  infft- 
ing  on  the  neceflity  of  a  feoohd  baptifm,  looking  upon 
that  of  infants  as  null.  Among  them  were  to  be  no 
fuperiours,  no  dignities,  and  all  polfeflions  were  to  be 
in  common.  Yet  one  of  their  leaders,  John  Boccold,* 
a  journeyman  taylor  of  Leyden,  by  fpeaking  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  caufed  iiimfdf  to  be  crowned  king 

of 

*  Boccold  had  married  fourteen  wives,  one  of  whom  expreffing  fame  doubts 
of  his  pretended  divine  miffion,'  he  cut  off  her  head,  after  having  reproached 
her  for  this  blafphemy ;  and  the  thirteen  others  danced  round  her  body  with 
tranfports  of  joy.  Thus  vve  fee  that  fanaticifm  at  once  led  to  dehaucheiy 
inhumanity. 
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of  Munfter,  and  obftinately  held  out  that  city  againfl 
the  bifliop  and  the  troops  of  the  empire  ;  but,  being  at 
laffc  obliged  to  furrender,  his  fle(h  was  torn  off  with  red 
hot  pincers.  Almofl  all  thefe  mad  enthufiafls  were 
malfacred,  becaufe  they  had  neither  general  nor  difei- 
piine.  In  a  word,  we  fhall  fee  fanaticifin,  either  perfe¬ 
cted  or  perfecuting,  turn  Europe  into  a  daughter 
houfe,  and  fill  it  with  carnage,  under  pretence  of  zeal 
for  that  religion  of  charity  which  commands  to  love 
and  do  good  to  all  men. 


CHAP.  IX. 


Revolutions  in  the  North ,  particularly  in  Sweden  and 

Denmark. 


IT  E  T  us  now  cafe  our  eyes  on  the  North,  which 
J|  j  was  itill  immerfed  in  barbarian,  but  here  prefents 
to  us  the  fpeftacle  of  an  important  revolution,  that,  by 
its  confequences  in  a  fhort  time  interefled  all  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  Europe. 

All  the  iovereigns  of  thefe  countries  were  elecdive, 

according  to  the  ancient  cuftom  of  the  Barbarians.  In 

1397,  the  crowns  of  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway 

were  united  by  Margaret  cle  Waldemar,  furnamed  the 

■Semiramis  of  the  North.  The  three  nations  having 

held  a  common  diet  at  Calmar,  it  was  agreed  that  the 

king  fhould  be  ele£led  in  the  three  feveral  kingdoms 

by  turns,  and  that  each  nation  fhculd  preferve  its  own 

laws,  cuitoms,  privileges  and  dignities.  But  this  union 

between  rival  and  warlike  kingdoms  could  not  fubfifl, 

except  under  a  government  of  the  moil  con  fa  mm  ate 

wil'd  om. 

> 

No  diflurbance  happened  during  the  life  of  Mar¬ 
garet,  whofe  prudence  and  refolution  made  them,  for¬ 
get  that  they  were  under  the  government  cf  a  wo- 
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man ;  but  after  her  death  the  national  antipathies 
revived.  The  kings,  contrary  to  the  eftablifned  re¬ 
gulation,  fixed  their  refdence  in  Denmark,  and 
Sweden  and  Norway  were  treated  as  provinces  3  upon 
which  the  former  role  in  arms,  and  eleded  for  her 
king;  Carnation,  great  uncle  of  the  famous  Guftavus 
Vafa.  Being  again  opprefted,  fie  had  a  little  before 
this  period  fhaken  off  the  yoke  by  creating  an  adminif- 
trator,  when,  in  1^13,  the  throne  of  Denmark  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Chriftian  II.  a  tyrant  capable  of  facri being  ciniftiai 
every  thing  to  his  pafiiogs  3  but  who  at  leafc  felt  byIL 
exoerience,  that  a  prince  cannot  be  the  Icourge  of  the 
people,  without  expofing  himfelf  to  be  the  vidim  of 
their  revenge. 


Trollo,  archbifiop  of  Upfal,  primate  of  Sweden,  aTro]Io> 
man  whom  his  dignity  made  too  powerful,  and  his  primate 
charader  too  dangerous,  being  convided  of  carrying  on  dem'ca- 
a  correfpondence  with  Chriffc ian,  and  depofed  by  the^alsin  „ 

-r  'T7^r,  i  1  •  ]  favour  of 

lenate,  had  recourle  to  Leo  X.  from  whom  he  received  thetyrant. 
a  bull  againft  his  country,  and  by  that  means  ftrength- 
ened  the  caufe  of  the  tyrant,  who  notwithftanding  was 
unfuccefsful  in  his  firft  expedition.  But  treacherouf  v  Treachery 
veiling  his  defigns,  he  pretended  to  be  defirous  of  an  ru~ 
accommodation,  and  promifed  to  come  to  Stockholm, 
provided  he  received  feven  homages 3  one  of  whom 
fhould  be  young  Guftavus  Vafa,  grand  nephew  of  king 
Canutfon,  who  was  already  diftinguified  for  his  merit 
and  Valour.  But  when  the  h ullages  were  brought  on 
board  of  the  feet,  he  carried  them  oft  prifoners,  fport- 
ing  with  the  faith  of  treaties,  as  he  did  with  the  lives  of 
men. 

This  infamous  adlion  was  a  prelude  to  the  moft  hor-  fe- 
rid  barbarities.  Sweden  was  reduced  to  fubjedtion ;  and  Sweden 
Chriftian,  being  crowned  at  Stockholm,  put  on  the  mafk  maiiacrei. 
of  clemency,  that  lie  might  exert  his  rage  with  impunity. 

He  gave  a  loofe  to  feftivity  3  and  having  aftembled  the 
principal  fenators  and  nobles  at  an  entertainment,  the 
primate  Trollo  fuddenly  demanded  fatisfadlion  in  the 

name 
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name  of  the  pope.  The  guefts  were  fuzed  by  the 
minifters  cf  the  tyrant’s  cruelty,  put  under  confine* 
rtletft,  and  condemned  as  heretics,  Erick  Vala,  father 
of  Guftavus,  with  fourfcare  and  fourteen  fenators,  <kc\ 
were  maftacred,  after  a  public  reading  of  the  bull  of 
Leo  ;  and  the  whole  city  of  Stockholm  was  next  bath¬ 
ed  in  blood.  In  a  word,  the  tyranny  feemed  firmly 
cemented  by  carnage  ( 1520).  What  a  triumph  for  a 
king,  and  above  all  for  a  bifhop  ! 

Sweden  But  an  avenger  of  the  guilt  appeared.  Guftavus, 
byGufta-  having  efcaped  from  prifon,  and  taken  refuge  in  the 
viis  Yafa.  mountains  of  Dafeeariia,  where  he  concealed  himfelf 
among  the  pcafants,  and  worked  in  the  mines,  though 
without  any  refource  but  His  courage,  projected,  and 
found  means  to  bring  about  a  revolution.  Having 
made  himfelf  known,  he  foon  procured  a  number  of 
adherents,  whom  he  furnifhed  with  arms,  and  tri¬ 
umphed  over  every  ob [facie.  Fart  of  Sweden  was 
recovered  from  the  Danes,  fo  early  as  in  1521. 
Cruel  re-  Chriftian  gratified  his  revenge,  by  caufing  the  mo* 
the  tyrant,  the'r  and  filler  of  that  hero  to  be  drowned.  Equal¬ 
ly  deftitute  of.  prudence  and  humanity,  the  Nero 
of  the  North  (for  fo  he  has  juftly  been  ftylecj)  did 
not  perceive  that  the  more  he  rendered  himfelf  odious, 
the  more  precipices  he  dug  under  his  own  feet. 

C?hnftian  His  own  fubjeds,  irritated  by  his  oppreflions,  thought 
bythtrhened  themfelves  authorized  to  (hake  off  a  yoke  which  they 
panes,  could  no  longer  bear  with  patience,  and  depofed  him 
quence6”  in  1 523  j  when  Muncc,  the  chief  juftice  of  Jutland, 
t  of  a  fen-  boldly  entered  his  prefence,  and  gave  him  notice  of  the 
thefenate.  ad  which  deprived  him  of  the  crown.  That  magiftrate, 
boafling  of  an  abtion  which  difplayed  fuch  extraordina¬ 
ry  courage,  fa  id-— My  name  ought  to  he  written  on  the  pa¬ 
lace  gates  of  all  bad  'princes.  Chriftian  could  never  be 
raftered  by  Charles  V.  his  father  in  law.  His  uncle, 
Frederic,  duke  of  Holftein,  was  eleded  king  of  Den- 
mark,  and  Guftavus  Vafa  king  of  Sweden. 
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f  n  thefe  kingdoms,  a  change  of  religion  foon  after  change 
took  place  ;  which  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  ^  r^'|ioa 
jeffefted  almoft  without  difturbance  or  coiiftraint.  Leo’s  North 
bull,  which  had  ferved  as  a  pretext  to  fo  many  acts  of 
honour ;  the  traffic  of  indulgences  carried  on  by  the 
nuncio  Arcemboldi,  the  profits  of  which  are  (aid  to  have 
amounted  to  near  two  millions  of  florins,  notwithftanding 
the  poverty  of  the  country ;  the  exceffive  riches  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  dominion  which  they  exercifed  over  the 
people ;  the  ufbrpations  of  the  hifhops,  who  had  even 
got  moft  of  the  ftrong  places  of  the  kingdom  into  their 
hands,  were  fo  many  concurring  caufes  that  prompted 
every  man,  who  opened  his  eyes  on  the  abufes,  to  de¬ 
fire  a  reformation,  Gufiavus  and  Frederic  artfully  pro¬ 
moted  Lutheranifm,  without  feeming  to  be  determined 
in  its  favour.  The  clergy  put  themfelves  in  motion  ; 
but  this  ferved  as  an  additional  rcafon  for  completing 
the  change.  At  lafL  the  Rates  of  Denmark,  and  evert 
the  church  of  Sweden,  fiblemnly  embraced  the  do&rine 
of  Luther ;  and-  the  people  in  a  fhort  time  modelled 
their  belief  on  that  of  their  leaders,  nearly  as  in  the  times 
when  Chriftianity  was  introduced  among  the  barbari¬ 
ans.  Guftavus  died  hi  1 560.  His  government  had 
been  abfolute ;  but  Sweden  was  not  on  that  account 
Jefs  happy  under  his  dominion, 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  enter  into  particulars  with  Mufcovy 
regard  to  Mufcovy  and  Poland.  The  fir  ft  was.  at  thai^df°“ 
time  almoft  unknown,  though  the  czar,  John  Bafilow- 
itz  I.  had  conquered  the  kingdoms  of  Cafan  and  Aftra- 
can  ;  nor  did  it  emerge  from  obfeurity  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  we  (hall  fee  a 
great  prince,  bleffed  with  a  creative  genius,  give  birth 
to  a  regular  police  and.  the  fine  arts  in  that  country. 

The  fecond,  funk  in  equal  darknefs,  was  the  theatre  of 
anarchy. .  Ladiflas,  the  firft  of  the  Jagellons,  was  eled:-  The  ja- 
ed  king  in  1382,  and  the  crown  continued  hereditary  se!lon*r 
in  his  family  for  feveral  generations ;  but,  having  nei- 
{her  the  clifpofal  of  the  public  moneys  nor  the  com¬ 
mand 
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mand  of  the  army,  the  kings  never  could  be  regarded 
but  as  the  chiefs  of  a  republic,  where  the  want  of  laws 
and  fubordination  rendered  it  impoffible  to  eftablifh  a 
Polifh  go-  rational  fyflcm  of  government.  Indeed,  how  could 
abound"1  ^°^anc^  have  a  ^ia<^ow  of  it,  while  the  veto  of  any  tingle 
in  faults,  nobleman  might  prevail  againft  all  their  fuffrges,  as  we 
fee  to  be  the  cafe  even  at  this  day  ;  while  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  enilaved  by  the  nobility,  had  no 
other  fentiment  but  that  of  its  own  low  and  miferable 
condition  ;  while  a  nobleman  who  had  murdered  one  of 
his  ferfs  was  quit  for  laying  a  few  crowns  upon  the 
grave  ?  Such  abufes,  having  taken  deep  root  in  a  fuc- 
ceffiion  of  many  centuries,  neceffarily  perpetuated  the 
miferies  of  a  nation  ;  till  extraordinary  events  overturn¬ 
ed  the  whole,  in  order  to  bring  about  an,  entire 
renovation. 

Pruffia  ^  The  Teutonic  order  having  fubdued  Pruffia,  under 
Teufoiilc  pretence  of  deflroying  Paganifm,  and  opprefled  it  by 
order-  acts  of  injuftice,  that  country  had  revolted  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  put  itfelf  under  the 
protection  of  Poland,  which  occafioned  bloody  wars. 
Albert  of  Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  grand  mailer  of  the 
Branden-  orc]erj  having  embraced  Lutheranifm,  and  being  de¬ 
makes  a  firous  to  aggrandize  himfelf  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
Jfkwkh  knights,  made  a  partition  of  Pruffia  with  his  uncle  Si- 
thekhig"  gifinond,  king  of  Poland,  on  condition  of  doing  homage 
°fPoIand- that  crown  (^25).  This  gave  rife  to  the  diftinc- 
tion  between  Royal  and  Ducal  Pruffia.  The  defend¬ 
ants  of  Albert  have  preferved  the  latter,  which  was  freed 
from  vaffalage  in  1657,  and  erefted  into  a  king¬ 
dom  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  What  a  low 
original  for  a  date,  which  we  fee  fo  powerful  under  a 
'  great  monarch !  Its  foundations  may  be  faid  to  have 
been  laid  by  Luther. 
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Charles  the  Fifth  Emperour. — Power  of  the  House 
of  Austria. — Council  of  Trent. 

[From  the  Year  1519  to  near  1560.] 


C  PI  A  P.  I. 

Election  of  Charles,  V. — His  'Wars ,  to  the  Battle  of  Pavia. 

r  jpi  H  E  principal  caufes  which  render  this  epocha  fo  iteaof 
jf  interefting  are,  grand  fchemes  of  policy  and  am-  ^ epo~ 
bition  ;  continual  wars,  Prom  which  we  fhall  fee  others 
take  their  rife  ;  abfolute  monarchs,  whofe  caprices  de¬ 
termined  the  fate  of  nations  ;  an  overgrown  power 
ready  to  fubdue  Europe  and  America  ;  a  new  religion 
rending  the  church,  and  violently  breaking  the  papal 
yoke  ;  a  third  for  riches,  inflamed  by  the  gold  of  the 
New  World  ;  and  the  cultivation  of  genius,  which  at 
firft:  was  productive  of  more  mifehief  than  real  advan¬ 
tage.  The  molt  remarkable  events  prefented  to  us  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  iaft  ages,  originated  from  the  grandeur 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  under  Charles  V. 

That  prince,  who  was  born  at  Ghent  in  1500,  to  the  Qualities 
archduke  Philip,  fon  of  the  emperour  Maximilian,  by  ™Ch*ieSi 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  poflefled 
every  qualification  proper  to  fupport  the  flrfl:  part  in  the 
great  theatre  of  the  world.  He  was  brave,  aCtive,  afli- 
duous,  prudent,  and  endowed  with  a  vaft  genius,  cul¬ 
tivated  by  ftudy  and  exercife  ;  but  to  thefe  he  unhap¬ 
pily  joined  a  boundlefs  ambition,  and  that  crafty  policy 
which  had  been  reduced  into  a  fyftero  by  his  grandfa¬ 
ther  Ferdinand. 

Having 
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King  of  Having  afcended  the  throne  of  Spain  in  1516,  he  at 
i^6n  m  ^  was  obliged  to  ftruggle  with  the  rage  of  thofe' 
ftormsj  which  almoft  always  break  out  tinder  new  go¬ 
vernments.  A  Flemifo  archbifoop  of  Toledo,  and  Fle¬ 
mifo  minifters,  who  were  entrufted  with  the  whole  au¬ 
thority,  became  obje&s  of  hatred  to  the  Spaniards.  Af- 
fociations  were  formed  in  the  provinces  *  and  the  cardi¬ 
nal  Adrian,  preceptor  to  the  king,  who  was  named  to 
the  regency  of  Gaftile,  a  man  of  virtue,  but  far  from 
poffeffing  a  genius  equal  to  that  office,  increafed  the 
ferment  inflead  of  appealing  it.  In  1522,  the  holy 
league  (which  was  the  name  affirmed  by  the  Caflilian 
•  rebels)  lent  to  the  king  demands  almofl  equally  ftrong 
and  bold  with  thofe  of  the  Englifh  commons  under  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  fpirit  of  liberty  kindled  a  furious  civil 
war,  Padilla,  general  of  the  league,  having  been  de¬ 
feated,  made  prifoner*  and  executed,  his  widow,  Maria 
Pacheco,  defended  Toledo  like  a  heroine,  till  the  clergy, 
enraged  that  foe  had  dripped  the  churches  in  order  to 
defray  the  expen-fes  of  the  war,  ftirr&d  up  the  people 
again  ft  her,  by  reprefenting  her  as  a  forcerefs.  Thefe 
troubles  continued  till  1522,  when  they  were  quieted 
by  the  prefence  of  Charles.  Too  muth  blood  is  jpilt} 
Revolt  ^  faid  he*  after  having  made  fome  examples.  An  am- 
gppeafed!  ne%  granted  to  the  rebels  was  more  effectual  than  fe- 
verities,  and  the  king  ftr-engthened  his  authority  by  cle¬ 
mency.  Some  of  his  courtiers  acquainting  him  with 
the  place  where  one  of  the  principal  maiecontents  was 
concealed,  he  humanely  replied — YjU  ought  to  warn  him 
that  I  am  here,  rather  than  inform  me  where  Id  is. 

15 t 9.  Spam,  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Low  Countries*  and 
deeded S  tranche  Comte*  were  already  under  the  dominion  of 
emperour,  Charles,  when  the  death  of  Maximilian,  who  a  little 
ferenceto  before  had  caufed  him  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Ro- 
Francis  mans,  opened  for  him  a  way  to  the  empire.  Francis  L 
who  was  fix  years  older  than  he,  and  more  celebrated 
for  his  warlike  exploits,  like  wife  intrigued- for  the  im¬ 
perial  crown.  The  power  of  each  of  the  competitors 
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gave  juft  app rehen fion  to  the  Germans,  who  were  yea- 


lous  of  their  liberties ;  but  the  votes  were  purchafed. 

The  Spanifh  ambaffadaur  had  two  thouiand  marks  of 
gold  to  diftribute.  Befldes,  Selim  3.  fultan  of  the 
Turks,  after  the  reduction  of  Syria,  Mefopotamia  and 
Egypt,  threatened  Europe,  and  a  powerful  empercur 
was  neceSkry  to  flop  his  progrefs*  Yet  Frederic  the 
Wile,  el e dor  of  Saxony,  celebrated  lor  his  protection  of 
Luther,  was  the  perfon  pitched  upon  5  but  he  refufed 
the  crown,  and  fixed  the  votes  in  favour  of  Charles  V. 
thinking  Francis  L  iefs  worthy  of  preference,  as  being  a 
foreigner,  and  more  to  be  dreaded,  ,as  his  dominions 
bordered  upon  Germany. 

Care  was  taken  to  make  Charles  fign  a  capitulation  capituia- 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the 
Germanic  body,  which  expreftly  ftipulates,  that  the  ern-  biigeat© 
pire  IE  all  not  be  hereditary  ;  yet  it  has  invariably  con-  flsn* 
tinned  in  the  houfe  of  Auftria;  Finder  a  too  formida¬ 
ble  head,  the  empire  would  unqueftionably  have  be¬ 
come  an  abfhlute  monarchy,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
interefl  of  the  reft  of  Europe  to  oppofe  fuch  a  revokt- 


From  the  time  of  Otho  IV.  it  had  been  a  cuftom  for  itedass 


quently  no  more  is  neceflary  to  abolifh  long  cuftoms 
founded  only  on  appofite  examples.  Yet  this  haughty  Yetheaf- 
fovereign,  the  mailer  of  fo  many  Rates,  and  who  fir  ft 
aflumed  the  title  of  majefty,  held  the  bridle  and  ftirrup  bridle  and 
to  the  pope,  when  he  was  crowned  by  Adrian  VI.  at  f^pope 
Bologna,  in  1 530;  and  the  fame  day  was  admitted 
canon  of  the  two  principal  churches  in  Rome.  This 
world  is  almoft  only  a  mafs  of  contradictions. 


Though  the  kings  ol  France  and  Spain  had  carried  Rivalfl»p 
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'rial  appearances  of  mutual  friendfhip,  yet  the  preference 
given  to  one  neceflarily  exafperated  the  other,  efpccial* 
ly  as  their  rivalfhip  was  not  limited  to  this  object. 
Henry  VIII.  king  of  England,  was  powerful  enough  to 
hold  the  balance  between  them,  and  policy  feemed  to 
didate  that  meafure  ;  but  his  own  paffions,  and  thofe 
of  his  minifters,  made  him  relinquish  a  fyftem  by  which 
he  would  have  acquired  fo  great  glory.  We  fhall  find 
this  prince  committing  perpetual  errours,  becaufe  his 
condud  was  direded  folcly  by  caprice. 

Wolfey  He  was  at  that  time  governed  by  Wolfey,  who, 
inland05  though  the  fon  of  a  butcher,  had  been  promoted  to  the 
’  archbifhopric  of  York,  with  feveral  other  fees;  was  car¬ 
dinal,  legate,  chancellor,  and  gained  an  abfolute  afcend- 
ant  over  the  king’s  counfels,  by  flattering  his  inclina¬ 
tions  and  lharing  his  pleafures,  in  order  to  lead  him  as 
he  pleafed .  Though  poflfefied  of  revenues  almoft  equal 
to  thofe  of  the  crown,  yet  he  was  fliil  equally  inlatiable 
and  lavifli ;  in  a  word,  he  was  one  of  thofe  men  who 
employ  their  fuperiour  genius  in  putting  the  world  into 
commotion  in  order  to  gratify  their  own  ambition. 
England  aded  as  the  intereft  of  Wolfey  direded. 

Sained  The  king  of  France  had  gained  him  by  flattery,  and 
byth?our  even  obtained  from  him  the  reftitution  of  Tournay,  as 
andPkingr  the  portion  of  the  princefs  Mary,  who  had  been  pro- 
ef  fhr“ce  mifed  to  the  dauphin.  The  dauphin  and  the  princefs 
turns.  were  ftill  infants  :  (uch  uncertain  marriages  often  made 
the  bails  of  treaties.  Francis,  projeding  a  war  againft 
the  emperour,  and  defirous  of  having  Henry  VIII.  for 
his  ally,  propofed  to  him  an  interview  at  Calais.  Charles, 
ftill  more  artful,  went  to  pay  Henry  a  vifit  at  Dover, 
where,  by  his  carefles.  and  a  promife  of  the  tiara,  he 
o-ained  Wolfey  to  his  party.  The  celebrated  interview 
at  Calais,  which  is  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold ,  ended  only  in  a  ruinous  often- 
tation  of  magnificence.  The  time  was  palled  in  fefti- 
vals,  and  nothing  concluded.  The  emperour  after¬ 
wards  received  a  vifit  from,  Henry  at  Gravelines,  and 

there 
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there  completed  his  defign,  by  conferring  on  Wolfey 
the  revenues  of  two  bifhoprics  in  Spain. 

Leo  X.  on  his  fide,  maintained  between  thofe  rivals  Variable 
an  artful  condudl,  in  which  the  intereft  of  the  papacy  LeoX.°f 
prevailed  over  the  public  weak  His  great  objeft  was 
the  recovery  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  the  polTefiion  of 
Ferrara,  and  the  expulfion  of  foreigners  from  Italy,  after 
having  made  thenl  inftmments  of  his  own  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  He  had  oppofed  the  election  of  Charles  V.  un¬ 
der  pretext  of  a  law  enadted  by  Clement  IV.  excluding 
the  kings  of  Naples  from  the  empire.  He  then  pro- 
mifed  him  the  inveflitiire  of  that  kingdom,  foon  after 
entered  into  the  views  of  Francis  I.  and  again  Tided 
with  Charles  V.  In  a  word,  that  party  from  which  he 
could  draw  the  greateft  advantage  had  in  his  eyes  the 
jufteft  caufe ;  and  the  whole  political  fyftem  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  court  was  limited  to  the  art  of  Towing  divifions 
and  amafling  money. 

The  war  was  Toon  lighted  up.  Henry  d’Albret,'  1521. 
taking  advantage  of  the  difturbances  in  Spain,  and  the 
abfence  of  the  Auftrian  monarch,  with  the  affiftance  of  retaken* 
a  French  army,  recovered  Navarre,  which  had  been 
wrefled  from  his  family,  and  which  Charles  ftill  held, 
though  he  had  promifed  to  reftore  it  by  the  treaty  of 
Noyon,  concluded  in  1516.  But  the  French  impru¬ 
dently  invading  Caftile,  the  Spaniards  then  united 
’  againft  them,  and  drove  them  out  of  Navafre  almofl 
the  moment  they  had  conquered  it;  Robert  de  la 
Marc,  duke  of  Bouillon,  having  dared  to  declare  war 
againft  the  emperour,  the  latter  declared  it  againft  the 
king  of  France,  whom  he  with  reafon  imagined  to  be 
the  prime  mover  of  this  enterprife.  Francis  loft  the  France 
Milanefe  and  Genoa,  by  the  fault  of  Lautrec,  go-  Miianefe 
vernour  of  the  country,  who  wasdetefted  by  the  Italians,  »n«i  Ge* 
deferred  by  the  Sv^ifs,  and  defeated  at  Bicocca.  But  noa‘ 
this  misfortune  may  be  principally  aferibed  to  the  king 
himfelf,  and  his  mother,  the  dutchefs  of  Angouleme, 

who 
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who  diffipated  the  money  that  ought  to  have  paid  the 
troops. 

The  misfortunes  of  Francis  I.  were  principally  owing 
caufed  by  to  bis  being  as  fond  of  pleafure  as  of  war,  and  entirely 
the-piea-  unacquainted  with  that  economy  which  is  to  neceliary 
diffipaa-Ud  even  in  peace.  It  coft  the  life  of  Samblan^ai,  fuperin- 
tions  of  tendant  of  the  finances,  who  was  hanged,  as  if  he  had 
the  ccurt>keen  obliged  to  work  miracles.* 

Adrian  In  the  mean  time  died  Leo  X.  at  the  age  of  forty 
JeedsTeo  f°ur  j  and  Charles  V.  who  wanted  a  pope  whom  he 
x.  could  diredt  as  he  pleafed,  caufed  his  preceptor  to  be 
elected.  The  refentment  of  Wolfey  was  to  be  dreaded  * 
Charles  but  Adrian  being  far  advanced  in  years,  the  emperour 
woTfeyT  foothed  the  Englifh  mini  flier  with  the  hopes  of  fucceed- 
ing;  and,  having  taken  a  voyage  to  England,  at  laft 
engaged  Henry  VIII.  to  join  in  the  war.  Vigilant, 
indefatigable,  managing  his  negotiations  in  perfon,  and 
with  great  {kill,  what  advantages  had  he  not  over  an 
enemy  who  thought  only  of  his  pieafures  ?  Nothing  but 
the  clafh  of  arms  feemed  capable  of  roufing  Francis  I. 

The  new  pope  Ihewed  his  gratitude  by  aboKfhjng 
the  tribute  of  eight  thoufand  ounces  of  gold,  which 
'  was  paid  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  by  granting  to 
the  crown  of  Spain  the  right  of  prefentation  to  bifhop- 
rics,  together  with  the  perpetual  adminiftration  of  the 
grand  military  commanderies.  Fie  owed  his  fortune  to 
letters,  as  Leo  X.  was  indebted  to  them  for  his  glory, 
He. is  reproached  with  having  forgotten  them  on  the 
papal  throne.  But,  in  fact,  what  was  his  learning  ? 
Scholaftic  philofophy  and  theology  ;•  at  mod  a  pedant 
tic  erudition.  Without  tafte,  without  genius,  auflere, 
harfh,  and  parfimonious  to  an  extreme,  is  it  furprifing. 
that  men  of  learning  did  not  find  in  him  a  Medici  ? 

Grand  Francifco  Sforza  had  already  recovered  Milan,  be- 
confedera- caufe  t[ie  Svvifs,  for  want  of  pay,  refufed  to  ferve  ;  and 
France.nft  a  flrong  confederacy  was  formed  to  ertifh  Francis  I.  1  he' 
pope,  the  emperour,  the  king  of  England,  the  archduke 
Ferdinand,  to  whom  his  brother  Charles  V ,  had  ceded 
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the  German  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria ;  the 
Rates  of  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa,  all  unit¬ 
ing  again  ft  a  tingle  power.  It  is  a  glorious  fpedlacle  to 
behold  this  prince  braving  the  ftorm  ;  but  prudence 
would  have  been  of  more  utility  than  courage,  and  a 
new  fault  brought  the  ftatc  to  the  brink  of  ruin. . 

Of  all  men  it  was  neceftliry  to  have  kept,  fair  with 
the  conftabfe  de  Bourbon,  who  was  equally  diftinguifh-  tion  of 
ed  by  his  merit  and  his  birth.  To  him  had  been  in  a 
great  meafure  owing  the  viCtory  at  Marigrtano.  1  he  Bourbon, 
dutchefs  of  Angouleme,  who  hated  him  becaufe  he  had 
refufed  to  marry  her,  fought  every  opportunity  of  doing 
him  an  injury  $  and  the  chancellor  du  Prat  ferved  the 
refentment  of  that  prinCefs  but  too  effectually.  A 
claim  was  fet  up  on  the  conftable’s  family  eftate,  and 
he  loft  his  caufe  ;  upon  which,  in  a  fit  of  defpair,  he  He  fid«i 
entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  the  emperour.  The  chariesVi- 
king  was  informed  of  this,'  and  might  have  feized  his 
perfon,  but  fuffered  himftlf  to  be  duped,  and  the  con- 
liable  made  his  efcape.  Every  body  knows  the  faying 
of  aSpanifh  nobleman,  wbofe  palace  was  fixed  upon  for 
his  reception — If  the  confable  lodges  in  my  Jioufe , .  I  zvill 
burn  it  after  his  departure ,  as  a  place  infecled  with  trea¬ 
chery.  But  courts  are  feldom  guided  dy  thofe  noble 
fentiments  which  tend  to  the  beneficial  purpofe  of 
bringing  a  difgrace  upon  villainy;  treachery  is  honoured 
when  it  is  found  advantageous.  .. ,  . 

To  the  great  generals  of  Charles  V.  Bourbon,  Pefca-  Connive! 
ra,  and  John  Medici,  the  king  of  France  only  oppofed 
the  admiral  Bonnivet,  a  man  whofe  foie  merit  was  his 
favour  at  court,  with  forces  too  much  inferiour  to  thofe 
of  the  enemy.  The  event  was  fuch  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  5  no  folid  fuccefs,  and  cGnfideraBle  Ioffes.  The 
battle  of  Biagraffa  or  Rebecca  is  lefs  celebrated  for  the 
defeat  of  the  French  than  for  the  death  of  Bayard,  the  heath 
model  of  knights.  At  his  death  he  replied  to  thethecheva* 
riiarks  of  pity  (hewn  him  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  with  'arrdB3* 
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thefe  words — It  is  you  who  ought  to  he  pitied  for  fighting 
againfi  your  king ,  your  country ,  and  your  oaths. 

Siege  of  At  leaft  the  French  defended  themfelves  glorioufiy 
rairil!  es  in  their  own  country,  though  attacked  on  every  fide. 
Bourbon  himfelf,  whom  the  emperour  and  Henry  VIII. 
were  defirous  of  making  king  of  Provence,  mifcarried 
in  the  fiege  of  Marfeilles,  which  had  been  ordered  by 
Charles  V.  that  he  might  be  mafter  of  a  feaport  in 
France.  Pefcara  commanded  the  army,  but  all  opera¬ 
tions  were  to  be  directed  by  the  counfels  of  Bourbon  ; 
perhaps  their  mutual  difguft  and  rivalfhip  prevented 
the  fuccefs  of  the  enterprife. 

New  faults  The  confidence  of  Francis  I.  feemed  to  increafe  with 
tecTby"  ^is  ^angcrs>  a^d  his  faults  with  his  confidence.  He 
rraneis  i.  fiew  into  Italy,  again  entered  the  Milanefe,  and  with¬ 
out  difficulty  retook  the  capital.  But  the  imprudent 
Bonnivet  was  the  only  perfon  liflened  to.  The  fiege  of 
Pavia  was  carried  on  with  obflinacy ;  and  a  confiderable 
detachment  was  fent  againfi  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  enemy  advanced  ;  and  Francis  being  afhamed  to 
retreat,  it  was  refolved  to  venture  a  battle,  though  there 
was  no  poffibility  of  conquering.  Accordingly  he  was 
attacked,  wounded,  taken  prifoner,  and  his  army  cut 

wasTaken  *n  P*eces-  Bourbon,  who  had  a  little  before  raifed 
prifoner.  twelve  thoufand  Germans  (for  the  emperour  could  not 
pay  them,  his  authority  not  being  fufficiently  abfolute 
to  levy  new  taxes)  enjoyed  the  gloomy  pleafure  of  re¬ 
venge.  Bonnivet,  the  caufe  of  the  difafler,  had  rufhed 
upon  his  death  in  the  engagement.  Francis  I.  faid  in  a 
letter  to  the  dutchefs  of  Angouleme,  his  mother — Every 
thing  is  loft ,  except  our  honour.  Is  the  honour  of  a  king 
then  confined  to  fighting  a  battle  ? 

It  was  the  His  temerity  will  appear  ftill  more  inexcufable,  if  we 
confider  the  circumflances.  The  treafury  was  entirely 
exhaufled,  and  he  had  even  been  obliged  to  fell  a  grate 
of  mafly  filver,  with  which  Louis  XI.  had  enriched  the 
tomb  of  St.  Martin.  It  was  a  great  deal  to  defend  the 
kingdom  ;  carrying  the  war  abroad  was  expofing  it 

more 
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more  to  an  attack  ;  and  the  lofs  of  a  battle  might  he 
attended  with  dreadful  confequences.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  enemy,  being  likewife  in  want  of  money,  muff 
naturally  be  weakened  and  and  difgufted,  arid  their 
league  diffolve  of  itfelf.  Several  ftates  beheld  the 
enormous  power  of  the  emperour  with  uneafinefs. 

Wolfey,  in  particular,  was  certainly  defirous  of  a 
change,  having  now  been  twice  duped  by  his  pro- 
mifes,  as  Adrian  was  fucceeded  by  Clement  VII.  of 
the  houfe  of  Medici.  The  king  therefore  ought  to 
have  flood  on  the  defenfive,  and  negotiated,  inflead 
of  indulging  airy  vifions  of  glory  and  conqueft :  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  in  a  manner  precipitated  him- 
felf  into  misfortune  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  refolution,  dexterity  and  prudent  meafures  of  his 
mother,  who  was  become  regent,  the  flate  mufb 
4  naturally  have  funk  under  its  enemies ;  but  (lie  took 
every  precaution,  and  entered  into  negotiations  in  order 
to  divide  the  confederates. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  they  difcovered  their  fenti-  League  a- 
ments  with  regard  to  Charles  V.  Clement  VII.  the  empfrou^ 
Venetians,  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  entered  into  a  league 
to  deprive  him  of  Naples,  which  they  deftined  for  the 
Marquis  of  Pefcara.  This  general  entered  into  the 
plot,  after  it  had  been  determined  by  fome  cafuifls,  that 
a  fubje£t  might  take  arms  againfl  his  prince,  when  com¬ 
manded  by  the  lord  paramount  of  whom  the  kingdom 
was  held  ;  but  whether  from  inconflancy,  remorfe,  or 
defpair  of  fuccefs,  he  revealed  the  whole  project  to  the 
emperour  ;  upon  which  Sforza  was  declared  a  rebel, 
and,  as  fuel),  deprived  of  the  Milanefe. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  intrigues,  the  alliance  with  Alliance 
England  was  broken.  Charles,  elated  with  his  fuccefs,  landbrofc- 
hurt  Henry’s  vanity,  by  difeontinuing  to  write  to  him  en* 
with  his  own  hand,  and  fubferibe  himfelf  Your  affec¬ 
tionate  Jon  and  confin  :  nor  had  Wolfey  his  perfonal 
revenge  lefs  at  heart.  The  court  of  London  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  petty  motives  to  meafures  which  found  policy 

would 
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would  at  fijft  have  dictated  ■,  and  took  into  her  hands 
the  balance  which  her  caprice  b^d  given  up  to  chance. 


CHAP,  II. 

*  .  • 

Treaty  of  Madrid  not  executed.— Treaty  qf  Cam  hr  ay. — 
Divqrce  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Schifm  gf  England. 

tion$l~re  /CHARLES,  notwithftanding  his  victory  at  Pavia, 
fedbed  by  did  not  invade  France.  He  put  on  an  hypocriti- 
toFrin  ’ ca^  a*r  mode%>  and  y«t  wanted  tq  preferibe  intole- 
cis  i.  rable  conditions  to  the  captive  king.  He  demanded 
the  dutchy  of  Burgundy  for  himfeif ;  Provence  and 
Dauphiny,  with  the  title  of  king,  for  the  duke  of  Bour¬ 
bon  ;  the  provinces  formerly  recovered  from  the  Eng- 
lift],  for  Henry  VIII.  and,  in  the  lafl  place,  a  full  re¬ 
nunciation  of  the  claims  upon  Italy.  But  Francis  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  would  fooner  die  in  prifon  than  difmetn- 
ber  his  kingdom  ;  and  that  belides,  even  if  he  was  mean 
fpirited  enough  to  make  fuch  an  agreement,  it  would 
never  be  con  fen  ted  to  by  his  fubjedts.  But,  tired  with 
a  fevere  confinement,  where  his  vexation  had  thrown 
him  into  a  mortal  difeafe,  he  bowed  his  haughty  fpirit 
and  his  confciehce  to  the  circumftances  ;  perfuading 
himfeif  that  forced  promifes  were  not  binding,  or  at 
leafl,  that  he  could  elude  thejr  performance.  Fie  en- 
I'udnd°f  Sa§ed>  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  in  1526,  to  cede  the 

^  *'*  du.tchy  of  Burgundy,  and  to  put  himfeif  again  into  the 

hands  of  the  emperour,  if  it  was  not  delivered  up  in  fix 
weeks;  for  the  performance  of  which  the  king’s  two 
elded  fons  were  given  in  hoftage. 

This  tr#a-  Scarce  was  he  at  liberty,  when  he  formed  a  league 
Eutsd.eX~  pope ,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  Venetians, 

to  maintain  the  liberty  of  Italy,  and  fecure  the  poffef- 
fion  of  the  1  Milanefe  to  that  very  Francifco  Sforza, 
whom  he  had  attempted  to  drive,  out.  The  pope  ab~ 

folved 
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folyed  him  from  his  o&ths,  and  not  a  (ingle  article  of 
I  he  treaty  of  Madrid  was  executed.  The  ftates  of 
Burgundy,  in  concert  with  the  court,  declared  that  the 
]cin°r  could  not  alienate  his  domain,  and  that  their  pro 
vince  (houid  not  be  transferred  to  a  foreign  power, 

Francis  I.  refuted  to  return  into  Spain,  complaining  o 
his  enemy’s  unjuft  treatment,  and  offered  to  ranlopi  his 
children  ;  but  he  burned  with  defire  to  avenge  his  in¬ 
juries,  and  repair  his  misfortunes.  .  fthus  tne  emperoui 
had  at  once  the  mortification  of  failing  in  his  politics, 

and  fhewing  a  want  of  generofity. 

His  general,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  to  whom  he  had  ^  wn 
promifed  the  inveftiture  of  the  Milanele,  not  being  able  jaySciege 
to  complete  that  conqueft  for  want  of  money,  and  fee-  to  Rome, 
ino-  a  fpirif:  of  mutiny  prevail  among  his  foldiers,  who 
were  unprovided  of  every  thing,  led  them  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  feize  the  treafures  of  the  pope.  Clement  VIE 
a  man  of  an  irrefolute  and  timid  character,  had  nego¬ 
tiated,  and  was  in  no  expectation  of  a  hege  ;  he  could 
therefore  only  have  recourfe  to  his  fpiritual  arms,  and 
excommunicated  the  general  and  his  army,  calling  the 
Spaniards  Moors,  and  the  Germans  -Lutherans  5  but, 
in  defiance  of  the  anathema,  Bourbon  gave  an  aflault ; 
and,  though  he  was  (lain,  the  impenalifts  made  thcm- 
felves  mailers  of  the  city,  where  they  committed  dread¬ 
ful  exeefies.  Not  content  with  pillage,  maftacre,  and  Jtisplu^ 
rape,  they  turned  the  head  of  the  church  and  the  car-  dered. 
dinals  into  derifion,  by  a  kind  of  profane  mafquerade, 
and  proclaimed  Martin  Luther  pope,  Ihe ^  empeiour  Theem- 
exhibited  another  farce  in  Spam  :  upon  receiving  news  [jyp0crify^ 
of  the  pope’s  captivity,  inftead  of  lending  orders  to  let 
him  at  liberty,  he  commanded  proceftions  for  his  de¬ 
liverance ,  and  afterwards  obliged  him  to  pay  aranfom. 

To  what  purpofe  is  it  to  play  the  hypocrite,  when  the 
only  thing  to  be  gained  is  the  reputation  of  difhonefty 
•  As  Charles  V.  (hewed  himfelf  obftinately  bent  on  cha’de^ 
enforcing  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  war  was  declared  againft  the  lie 
him  by  king  of  France  and  Henry  VIII.  The  lie  — J 

anu  two  great 
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anc}  the  challenges  given  and  returned  between  that 
prince  and  Francis  I,  were  indecent  bravadoes,  The 
duel  was  not  fought  ;  but  this  example  no  lefs  pro¬ 
moted  the  falfe  point  of  honour,  and  tingle  combats 
became  more  frequent  than  in  the  ages  of  barbarifm. 
Meantime  Italy  was  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  war.  The 
French  had  at  firft  the  advantage;  and  Pavia  was  tacked 
with  the  utmoft  cruelty,  in  memory  of  the  battle  which 
had  been  loft  before  it. 

fenion  o'f  ~  Andrew  Doria,  a  Genoefe  of  diftin&ion,  did  the 

Andrew  French  good  fervice  with  the  gallies  of  his  republic  ; 

D°m.  but,  during  the  liege  of  Naples,  being  difcontented  with 
the  court,  he  fuddealy  went  over  to  the  emperour,  and 
loitune  changed  with  him  ;  the  old  miftakes  were  re¬ 
peated,  the  army  was  deftroyed  by  difeafe,  and  the  tiege 
was  railed.  This  expedition,  as  well  as  fo  many  others, 
was  attended  with  no  other  fruit  than  the  fpilling  of 
human  blood.  Doria  reftored  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
tiy,  of  which  he  might  have  been  fovereign,  after  the 
expullion  of  the  french ;  but  he  contented  himfelf 
with  the  authority  given  him  by  his  merit.  Almoft  no 
alteration  was  made  in  the  ancient  government,  though 
it  ftood  greatly  in  need  of  reformation. 

Treat ^*of  r  coulde  °f  thefe  numerous  calamities  was 

Cambray.  Upended  by  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  concluded  for  the 
two  monarchs  by  two  women,  the  dutchefs  of  Angou- 
leme,  and  Margaret  of  Auftria,  governefs  of  the  Low 
Countries.  Francis  I.  abandoned  his  allies,  gave  up 
his  claim  on  Milan,  his  lordfhip  pf  Artois  and  Flanders, 
and  engaged  to  pay  two  millions  of  gold  crowns  for  the 
ranfom  of  his  children  ;  Charles  V,-  betides  thele  advan¬ 
tages,  referying  to  himfelf  the  power  of  profccuting  ac 
law  his  pretentions  to  Burgundy.  Sforza  had  the 
Mnanefe  ;  and,  by  an  article  pf  a  treaty  before  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  pope  and  the  emperour,  the  Medi- 
cis  were  to  be  reinitiated  in  the  government  of  Florence, 
The  Florentines  had  again  eftablithed  a  republic,  but, 

111  I53°>  were  conftrained  by  an  imperial  army  to  ac? 

-  knowledge  Alexander  Medici  for  their  fovereign, 

n  .  The 


The  date  to  which  France  was  then  reduced  made  it  Henry 
impofiible  to  pay  the  two  millions  of  gold  crowns  with- 
out  the  afliflance  of  England  ;  and  Henry  VIII.  ad-  meafures 
vanced  a  fum  of  money.  Having  formed  a  refolution 
to  divorce  his  wife,  Catharine  of  Arragon,  the  empe- 
rour’s  aunt,,  he  forefaw  the  florms  to  which  that  flep 
would  expofe  him,  and  entered  into  a  flridt  union  with 
a  power  of  whofe  afliflance  he  would  foon  ftand  in  need. 
Catharine  was  the  widow  of  Arthur,  Henry’s  brother, 

'  who  died  fix  months  after  the  marriage,  even  without 
having  confummated  it,  if  we  may  believe  public 
report ;  and  Henry  VII.  being  defirous  of  preferving  to 
the  kingdom  the  advantages  of  fo  great  an  alliance,  had 
obtained  from  Julius  II.  a  difpenfation  for  the  marriage 
of  the  princefs  with  young  Henry.  They  had  been 
united  twenty  years ;  and  the  birth  of  feveral  children, 
none  of  whom  furvived  except  Mary,  apparent  heirefs 
of  the  crown,  made  the  queen  the  more  refpe&able,  as 
Hie  was  eminent  for  virtue  and  fweetnefs  of  temper. 

Put  Henry  was  in  love  with  another  woman,  and  had 
no  government  of  his  paffions. 

Ann  Boleyn,  daughter  of  a  private  gentleman,  hand-  ^ 
fome,  amiable,  and  abounding  with  wit,  had  captivated  Ann  ga¬ 
ll  is  fa  vage  heart,  and  irritated  his  defires  by  her  refill- lc/a- 
ance.  The  violence  of  his  paflion  perfuaded  him  that 
his  marriage  was  null  ;  and  his  oracle,  St.  Thomas  d’ 
Aquinas  (for  he  piqued  himfelf  on  his  fkill  in  theology) 
furniflied  him  with  proofs.  From  that  time  he  em¬ 
ployed  every  method  to  break  a  facred  tie,  which  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  purfuing  his  inclination.  Pope  Qe-fTe5s  de¬ 
ment  VII.  being  at  war  with  the  emperour,  for  fome  ciemenif 
time  appeared  favourable  to  Henry’s  views.  Wolfey  YAi- 
was  to  judge  this  affair  in  quality  of  legate ;  and  the 
bull  of  divorce  was  entirely  ready,  when  a  change  in 
Clement’s  fituation  made  him  alter  his  fyftem.  The 
credit  of  Charles  V.  carried  every  thing  before  it ;  and, 
after  fome  affected  delays,  the  pope  removed  the  caufe 
to  Rome.  f 
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Henry,  enraged,  impatient,  but  not  yet  daring  to 
break  through  the  obftacles,  revenged  himfelf  on  Wol- 
fcy,  whom  he  fufpe&ed  of  having  thwarted  his  defign  $ 
difmiired  that  powerful  minifter,  and  afterwards  foliated 
the  opinions  of  the  divines  againft  the  marriage  which 
he  wanted  to  diffolve.  The  univerfities  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  determined  that  no  difpenfation 
could  authorize  the  marriage  of  a  brother  with  his  bro*: 
ther’s  widow,  becaufe  it  is  exprefsly  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  God  in  Leviticus.  But  it  is  ordained  in  Deute¬ 
ronomy,  when  the  firft  hufband  dies  without  children, 
Dodors  too  often  founded  their  decifions  upon  one  of 
feveral  contradidory  authorities.  Henry  believed  what 
he  wanted  to  believe  ;  and  his  confidence,  or  rather  his 
pailion,  made  him  look  upon  the  divorce  as  a  duty 
that  would  admit  no  delay.  He  refufed  to  appear 
at  Rome,  to  which  he  was  cited  by  Clement  VII.  di¬ 
vorced  Catharine,  and  married  Anne  Boleyn,  by  whom 
he  loon  after  had  the  celebrated  Elizabeth. 

The  clergy  had  already  been  forced  to  acknowledge 
him  protector  and  head  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  the 
parliament,  which  he  always  direded  at  his  pleafure, 
had  retrenched  a  great  part  of  the  money  paid  to  the  pope. 
Yet  the  king,  as  ftrongly  attached  to  his  theological 
principles  as  to  the  cbjed  of  his  love,  was  ftartkd  at 
the  very  thoughts  of  breaking  with  the  church  of 
Rome.  Fie  had  written  againft  Luther,  by  whofe 
contempt  for  Aquinas  he  had  been  particularly  exafpe- 
rated  ;  and  Luther  had  replied  by  a  refutation  filled 
with  feurrilities,  which  he  carried  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that 
the  king  was  more  foolfh  than  folly,  itfelf ,  &c.  As  much 
as  Henry  was  (hocked  with  this  infolence,  fo  much  was 
his  vanity  flattered  by  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Fai.th> 
which  he  had  received  from  Leo  X.  He  abhorred  the 
name  of  heretic,  was  ambitious  of  that  of  a  zealous 
Catholic,  and  at  iaft  confented  to  abide  by  the  fentence 
of  the  confiftory,  provided  the  imperialifts  were  not 

admitted  among  the  number  of  his  judges.  Had 

Rome 
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Rome  adied  with  prudence,  fine  would  have  triumphed 
over  this  haughty  prince ;  but  the  Roman  policy  (till 
trufred  to  the  old  prejudices. 

Irreparable  mifchief  was  done  by  too  much  precipi-  1S34. 
tation.  The  courier  who  was  to  bring  Henry’s  pofitrive 
anfvver  not  arriving  on  the  day  appointed,  the  pope  produced  v 
confirmed  the  validity  of  his  fil'd  marriage,  and  excom- 
muaicated  him,  if  he  did  not  take  back  his  wife.  T  WO  tion  of 
days  after,  the  courier  prefented  his  letter;  but  the 
court  of  Rome  perfifted  in  their  decilion ;  there  was  no 
remedy,  and  the  fchifrn  was  immediately  completed. 

The  king,  according  to  the  ufual  form,  appealed  to  a 
general  council.  The  clergy  declared  that  the  bifhop 
of  Rome  had  no  authority  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the 
parliament  granted  to  the  fove.reign  the  title  of  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church.  In  this  quality  Henry  VIII. 
abolifhed  the  monafteries,  feized  their  revenues,  efta- 
blifhed  a  fyfrem  of-  faith,  and  perfecuted  at  the  fame  time 
the  Catholics  who  continued  faithful  in  their  obedience 
to  the  pope ;  alid  the  heretics,  infedled  with  Luther- 
anifm,  difpofing  every  thing  according  to  his  own  opin¬ 
ions  and  caprice. 

Charles  V.  affronted  in  the  perfon  of  his  aunt,  found  P*ps,refs 
himfeif  furrounded  with  a  thoufand  other  embarrafr-  Turks 
ments  and  vexations.  The  Turks  and  Lutherans  gave 
him  equal  uneafinefs.  On  one  lide,  Soliman  II.  fon  of 
Selim  I.  frill  more  formidable  than  his  father,  had  Taking  of 
taken  Belgrade  in  1521,  and  afterwards  Rhodes,  from  Rhodes- 
whence  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  had  re¬ 
moved  to  Malta,  and  which  was  given  them  by  the 
^mperour.  The  famp  conqueror  had  feized  a  great 
part  of  Hungary  in  15^6.  Louis,  king  of  Hungary  Hunf,arjr 
and  Bohemia,  had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mobacz  and  Bo- 
againfr  the  Turks  ;  and  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  heir  deputed 
to  thefe  two  kingdoms  in  right  of  his  wife,  had  a  com-  with  the 
petitor,  who,  having  put  himfeif  under  the  protedtion  of  p^rdl- ke 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  procured  it  an  opportunity  of  mak-  add¬ 
ing  further  conquefts.  This  power  became  every  day 
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more  formidable  by  its  own  flrength,  as  well  as  by  the 
divifions  among  Chriftians.  Soliman  laid  fiege  to  Vi¬ 
enna  in  1529 ;  but  the.  winter  obliged  him  to  retire, 
after  the  lofs  of  about  fixty  thoufand  men. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  progrefs  of  the  feds,  who  were 
enemies  to  the  Romifh  church,  kept  the  emperour  in 
fufpenfe.  Though  religion  did  not  feem  to  have  much 
influence  on  his  condud,  which  was  always  direded  by 
ambition  and  felf  intereft,  he  fhewed  himfelf  a  defender 
of  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  it  is  conjedured,  that  he 
hoped  by  this  means  to  make  himfelf  abfolute  matter 
of  Germany.  Let  us  take  a  fhort  view  of  the  principal 
tranfadions  refpeding  the  Reformation,  the  progrefs  of 
which  it  is  of  importance  to  trace,  becaufe  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  one  of  the  greateft  revolutions  in  Europe.  If 
the  dodrine  of  the  church  unhappily  became  the  fport 
of  the  politics  of  princes,  as  of  the  paflions  or  prejudices 
of  fo  many  private  perfons,  let  us  not  lofe  fight  of  the 
original  caufe  of  this  misfortune  ;  let  us  deplore  the 
abufes  which  have  obfeured  the  truth  itfelf,  and  learn 
how  client  ial  it  is  to  fupport  religion  by  the  pradice  of 
virtue  and  wifdom. 


CHAP.  III. 


Affairs  of  Luther anifm  from  the  Time  of  the  Diet  of 
Worms  .—  The  Turks  defeated  by  Charles  V. 


IN  1521,  the  diet  of  Worms,  after  ettablifhing  a 
council  of  regency  during  the  emperour’s  abfence, 
lummoned  before  them  Luther,  who  had  been  already 
excommunicated  by  Leo  X.  Having  received  a  fafe 
condud,  he  appeared  without  hefitation,  and  loudly 
refufed  to  retrad  till  his  errours  were  demonftrated  to 
him.  Had  the  counfel  of  fome  ecclefiaftics  prevailed, 
this  innovator  would  haye  undergone  the  fame  fate  as 
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John  Hufs  but,  though  he  was  fuffered  to  depart,  a 
ievere  fentence  was  publifhed  a  few  days  after,  ordering 
him  to  be  feized  as  foon  as  his  fafe  conduct  expired. 

This  blow  was  prevented  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  in  what 
ordered  him  to  be  feized  in  a  foreft,  and  fhut  up  in  a™a"fner 
caftle,  where  he  continued  nine  months,  without  its  th/c*-* 
being  known  where  he  was.  In  this  retirement,  he  be- thoiics* 
gan  a  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  with  which 
few  works  have  been  of  equal  utility  to  the  fedaries,  as 
by  giving  the  facred  text  a  fenfe  favourable  to  their  own 
fyftem,  they  from  thence  drew  arguments,  which  the 
people  of  that  age  had  not  knowledge  enough  folidly  to 
,  refute. 

As  the  fentence  of  Worms  was  not  executed,  and  yj‘'5art 
Lutheranifm  daily  made  greater  progrefs,  Adrian  VI.  a homtile 
man  of  rigid  morals,  and  inflexible  in  his  theological 
principles,  addrefled  a  brief  to  the  diet  of  Nuremberg  him,  and 
in  1 524,  by  which  he  recommended  the  greateft  extre-  ^eesex. 
mities  againfl:  Luther.  What  is  very  remarkable,  this  mordina- 
pope  at  the  fame  time  acknowledged,  that  the  evil  ori-  £y  0^“ 
ginated  from  the  corruption  of  the  Romifh  court,  pro-  ledg- 
mifed  to  remedy  the  abufes,  and  even  confulted  the  diet  ments' 
on  the  mofl:  proper  means  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy  ; 
but  the  zeal  of  the  Germans  did  not,  on  this  occafion, 
correfpond.  with  Adrian’s  views.  They  reprefented,  Remark^ 
that  it  was  impoffible  to  take  violent  meafures  againfl 
Luther,  confidering  the  number  of  his  followers,  and  the  diet 
propofed  a  general  council,  as  the  mofl  efficacious  and  ^mber*, 
neceftary  remedy  ;  at  the  fame  time  fending  a  lift  of  a 
hundred  grievances  againft  the  court  of  Rome,  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  enormities  with  which  (lie  had  been  fo  often 
reproached  ;  her  exactions,  ufurpations,  injuftice,  and 
fcandals  of  every  fpecies ;  concluding,  that  if  thefe  were 
not  fpeedily  redrefted  by  the  Holy  See,  they  would  ufe 
their  own  authority  to  free  themfelves  from  fuch  in¬ 
tolerable  burdens.  The  acknowledgments  of  the  pope, 
and  the  hundred  grievances  of  the  diet,  were  matter  of 
triumph  to  Lutheranifm  h  and  had  Charles  V*  declared 
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in  its  favour,  all  Germany  would  probably  foon  have 
changed  its  religion. 

Luther’s  marriage  with  Catharine  Bore,  a  nun,  whom 
he  had  taken  out  of  a  cloifter,  excited  new  clamours 
againft  him,  and  appeared  indetent  even  to  his  friends* 
though  conformable  to  the  principles  of  his  fed.  This 
example  was  imitated  by  great  numbers,  which  gave 
occafion  to  the  jeft  of  Erafmus —People  ore  wrong  in 
faying ,  that  Luther amfm  has  fomething  tragical  in  it :  for 
my  port,  1  think  it  has  more  of  the  comic ^  for  it  always 
ends  in  a  marriage.  Luther,  though  fenfible  to  re¬ 
proaches,  yet  was  unfhaken  in  his  defigns ;  and  conti¬ 
nued  to  write,  preach,  increafe  the  number  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  repel  the  fhafts  of  his  adverfarics,  his  cou¬ 
rage  being  whetted  by  the  diftinguifhed  part  he  played 

in  the  world.  .  • 

The  war  between  the  emperour  and  Clemdnt  VI*. 
neceffarily  favoured  the  Reformation.  All  that  Charles 
required  of  the  diet  of  Spire  in  1526,  was  to  wait  pa¬ 
tiently  for  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  without 
giving  encouragement  to  novelties.  Yet  the  diet  law 
the  Lutheran  priefts  of  the  debtor  of  Saxony  and  the 
landgrave  of  He  fie  Caffel  publicly  preach  their  ciobtnne, 
and  adminifter  the Yacraments  according  to  their  rite^i. 
The  Lutherans  were  ftill  more  emboldened  by  an  angry 
manifefto,  which  the  emperour  publimed  again  ft  the 
pope..,  More  than  a  third  part  of  Germany  had  already 
lira  ken  off  the  Romifh  yoke  ;  and  the  Catholics,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  example  and  argument,  loft  much  of  that 
profound  veneration  for  the  Holy  oee,  which  was  o 
well  calculated  to  maintain  its  doctrines  in  the  miciit  or 

the  greateft  abufes. 

Even  after  the  emperour  had  come  to  an  accommo- 
dation  with  the  pope,  all  that  he  thought  he  could  de- 
mand,  at  the  fecond  diet  of  Spire,  in  1529,  was  a  pro¬ 
hibition  of  making  any  more  innovations  till  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  a  general  council,  elpecially  with  regard  to  the 

mafs,  which  was  already  abolifhed  in  federal  ftates; 

However 
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However  moderate  the  decree  ot  the  diet  in  that  mat¬ 
ter  might  have  appeared,  a  proteft  was  entered  by  the 
eledlor  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  HefTe,  with  home 
other  princes,  and  fourteen  imperial  or  free  cities. 
Hence  is  derived  the  name  of  Vroieftanis,  which  became 
common  to  all  of  the  new  religion. 

The  following  year  Charles  V.  a  (lifted  in  perfon  at 
the  diet  of  Augfburg,  where  the  Proteftants  p  relented 
their  confeffion  of  faith,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Me- 
landthorn,  the  riioft  moderate  of  Luther’s  difciples.  It 
underwent  an  examination  ;  and  the  theologians  dis¬ 
puted,  according  to  cuftom,  without  any  other  advan¬ 
tage  than  n^aking  each  party  more  obftinate  in  their 
own  opinion.  By  a  fevere  decree  feveral  articles  of  the 
Lutheran  d offline  were  condemned,  thofe  who  taught 
them  forbidden  to  be  tolerated,  and  an  exadl  obferva- 
tion  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  enjoined  ;  with  a  pro- 
mife  of  foliciting  the  pope  to  call  a  general  council  in 
fix  months,  where  the  difputes  fhould  be  determined. 
But  what  appearance  was  there  that  the  two  parties 
would  ever  iuhmit  to  the  judgment  of  that  council  ? 

The  Proteftants,  being  now  no  longer  in  doubt  that 
their  ruin  was  defigned,  aft  e  mb  led  at  Smalkald,  and 
formed  a  league  for  their  own  defence  ;  to  which  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  foon  after  privately  acceded.  Henry  VIII.  too 
much  employed  with  the  affair  of  his  divorce,  gave  on¬ 
ly  vague  hopes.  Charles  had  a  fhort  time  before  caufed 
his  brother  Ferdinand  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  under  pretence  that,  in  bis  abfence,  the  empire 
flood  in  need  of  a  powerful  chief,  to  make  head  againft 
the  Turks.  The  houfe  of  Auftria  evidently  threatened 
the  liberty  of  Germany. 

But  the  circumftances  did  not  permit  the  emperotir 
to  reduce  a  party  formidable  in  itfeif,  and  animated  by 
the  enthuftafm  of  a  religious  zeal.  He  faw  Soiiman 
ready  to  pour  into  Hungary  with  all  his  forces,  in  or¬ 
der  to  revenge  the  affront  which  his  arms  had  met  with 
the  preceding  year  before  Vienna  ;  and  perceived  the  ne- 
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ing  apprehenfive  left  the  Lutherans,  if  provoked,  fliould 
forget  the  general  intereft  of  Chriftendom,  policy  pulled 
off  the  mafk  of  zeal  ;  and,  by  a  treaty  concluded  with 
the  Proteftants  at  Nuremberg,  which  was  ratified  at 
Ratifbon  in  1531,  Charles  granted  them  liberty  of  con- 
fcience,  till  a  council  fliould  be  held  ;  at  the  fame  time 
annulling  all  the  lentences  paffed  againft  them  by  the 
imperial  chamber ;  upon  which  they  engaged  to  give 
him  powerful  afflftancc  againft  the  Turks. 

1532.  In  fad,  the  imperial  army  was  the  ftrongeft  that  had 
cures  °him  ever  keen  feen ;  and  the  emperour,  who  had  not  yet  ap- 
a n  advan- peared  at  the  head  of  his  troops  (a  thing  iurprifing  in  an 
Solimlm  a^e  °f  heroifm)  on  this  occafion  took  the  command. 
He  had  the  glory  of  difconcerting  the  projeds  of  a  for-* 
midable  enemy,  whofe  forces  are  laid  to  have  amounted 
to  three  hundred  thoufand  men.  Soliman  retired,  with¬ 
out  any  memorable  adion  happening  in  the  courfe  of 
the  campaign.  Such  was  the  fruit  of  a  concord  unhap¬ 
pily  too  eafy  to  be  broken,  which  ought  to  have  been 
{Lengthened  from  regard  to  the  public  weal,  but  which 
was  foon  to  be  deftroyed  by  other  motives. 

Uarbarof-  This  expedition  was  followed  by  another  more  glo- 
rious.  The  celebrated  Barbaroffa,  from  being  at  firft" 
Tunis,  only  a  common  corfair,  had  feized  Algiers,  and,  in  or¬ 
der  to  preferve  it,  put  himfelf  under  the  protedion  of 
’  Soliman,  whofe  admiral  he  became  ;  after  which  he  by 
treachery  and  violence  dethroned  Muley  Haffen,  king 
of  Tunis.  The  latter  finding  no  fuccour  in  Africa, 
implored  that  of  Charles  V.  who  eagerly  feized  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  fignalizing  himfelf,  in  hopes  ©f  putting  an 
end  to  the  terrour  with  which  Barbarofia  filled  Spain 
1  •  and  Italy.  Accordingly  the  erriperour  went  on  board 

of  a  fleet,  confifting  of  near  five  hundred  fail,  with  an 
army  of  about  thirty  thoufand  men,  ftormed  Goletta, 
a  ftrong  town  on  the  fea  coaft,  defended  by  three  hun- 
1535*  dred  pieces  of  cannon;  and  on  his  way  to  Tunis  met 


?yCh«te  Barbaroffa,  advancing  at  the  head  of  fifty  thoufand 
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men,  and  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle.  Daring 
the  action,  ten  thoufand  Chriftian  Haves,  who  were  con¬ 
fined  in  the  caftle,  broke  their  fetters,  and  feized  that 
fortrefs.  The  inhabitants  of  Tunis,  being  in  no  condi¬ 
tion  to  defend  themfelves,  fent  their  keys  to  the  vidor ; 
when,  without  waiting  for  the  orders  of  Charles,  who  Sacking 
was  deliberating  in  what  manner  he  fhould  treat  the  of  Tum#* 
vanquifhed,  the  enraged  foldiery  ruOied  to  the  pillage, 
fpread  over  the  whole  town,  committed  the  moft  hor¬ 
rible  ads  of  violence,  and  mafiacred  more  than  thirty 
thoufand  perfons. 

Muley  Haflen  was  reftored,  on  condition  of  acknow-  Treaty 
ledging  himfelf  a  vafial  of  the  court  of  Spain,  giving  up 
all  the  fortified  harbours,  and  paying  twelve  thoufand  fen. 
crowns  annually  for  maintaining  a  garrifon  in  Goletta, 

&c.  Barbaroffa  had  retired  to  Bone  (the  ancient  Hip¬ 
po)  where  it  is  faid  that  Dona  could  have  forced  him, 
but  would  not,  that  he  might  make  his  own  fervices 
always  neceflary  to  the  emperour.  We  (hall  find 
this  haughty  Muffulman  take  advantage  of  the  diforders 
that  prevailed  among  the  Chriftians,  and  again  make 
them  tremble. 

While  the  emperour,  intoxicated  with  his  good  for-  Fruitiefs 
tune,  was  pompoufly  triumphing,  and  difplaying  his  ^of 
grandeur  in  Italy,  the  king  of  France  gave  himfelf  up  Francis  i. 
to  the  fentiments  of  hatred,  revenge,  and  ambition, 
which  had  already  produced  fo  many  deftrudive  events. 

From  the  humiliating  treaty  of  Cambray,  he  meditated 
new  projed's  of  war,  and  ufed  every  effort  to  dir  up  all 
the  powers  of  Europe  ;  but  his  meafures  did  not  fuc- 
ceed.  Clement  VII.  whom  he  had  gained  by  a  mar¬ 
riage  between  the  duke  of  Orleans  (afterwards  Hen¬ 
ry  II.)  and  Catharine  Medici,  the  pope’s  niece,  died 
before  he  fulfilled  his  promifes,  Henry  VIII.  embar- 
rafied  with  the  confequences  of  his  divorce,  would  not 
engage  in  a  hazardous  enterprife  ;  and  the  league  of 
Smalkald,  irritated  by  the  king’s  condud  to  the  French 
proteftants,  refufed  him  the  leaf!:  afilftance. 
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rie*1  he  caliilated  to  llir  up  the  profelfors  of  the  new  religion 
gafntthe  againll  him.  Some  fanatics  having  polled  tip  libels 
pro  tellers  Wind  the  clergy  and  the  eucharift,  he  ordered  a  fclem 
fewthre-  proceffion,  in  order  to  wipe  out  the  fcandal,  and  affifted 
ligion*  to  at  -j.  pimfelf  with  a  torch  in  his  hand*  his  cnildien  Car- 
SLwn  rying  the  canopy  ;  after  which  he  pronounced  a  vche- 
ment  fpeech  before  the  bifhop  of  Paris,  m  which  Lw 
faid,  that  if  one  of  his  limbs  was  Infefled  zmihherefy,  he 
would  cut  it  off,  and  would  facrifice  his  oivn  Jon  if  he  found 
him  vuilty  of  that  crime .  To  conclude  the  feene,  fix 
Lutherans  were  burnt  alive  in  the  moft  cruel  manner, 
being  alternately  let  down  and  drawn  up  from  the 
flames  by  help  of  a  machine,  until  they  expire  . 

Yet  Francis  had  invited  Melandhou  to  come  and 
voursto  ajYe  advice  on  the  method  of  reconciling  the  par- 
the°diffe-  ties-  He  had  profeffed  to  the  confederate  Germans  a 
rences  of  nnaUiar  moderation  on  the  controverted  points :  nor 
°pini°ns.  ^  B  he  ignorant  that  the  new  opinions  were  rehlhed 

and  favoured  by  his  After,  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre  > 
but  the  ferment  in  men’s  minds  was  undoubtedly  la 
great,  that  he  thought  it  impoffible  to  be  allayed,  ex¬ 
cept  by  thole  appearances  of  zeal,  the  effects  of  which 

he  did  not  diffidently  forefee,  . 

He  re-  Though  deprived  of  the  affiftance  of  his  allies,  he  at- 
fumeshis  temDted  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  Milanele,  under 
Sr  pretence  of  an  infult  offered  him  by  Sforza  m  the :  per- 
mete.  fon  0f  one  of  his  mmiftei's.  He  began  with  fazing  the 
ftates  of  Charles  duke  of  Savoy,  whom  he  had  reaion  to 
be  offended  with  and  to  diilruft  ;  of  which  circumftance 
Geneva  took  advantage,  to  make  ltfelf  entirely  lnde- 
, indent.  In  the  mean  time,  Francifco  Sforza  dying 

without  children,  the  emperour  feized  the^  Mi.anefe  ; 
but  the  king  pretending  that  his  rights  to  that  dutchy 
had  isiw  reverted  to  him,  a  negotiation  was  is.  on  toot, 
which  Charles  V.  artfully  fpun  out  to  a  great  length, 
promifing  the  inveftiture  I'ometimes  to  his  lecono,  ionie- 
He  Suffers  times  to  his  youngeft  fon  ;  and  thus  amu.cd  his  riva  , 

himfelf  to  WHO 

;  be  amuf- 
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who  was  formerly  fo  impetuous,  while  he  took  meafures  eel,  when 
to  crufh  him  by  the  weight  of  his  arms.  At  laft,  °n  j1* 
his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  pouted  forth  an  invedtive  come  t& 
again R  him,  in  full  confiftory,  with  equal  indecency,  aaion* 
animofity,  and  bitternefs.  Yet  even  after,  this  infult, 

Francis  continued  to  negotiate,  while  the  florm  was 
feady  to  break  upon  his  head. 


C  H  A  F.  IV. 

invafion  of  France  by  Charles  V. — Alliance  of  Francis  t. 
with  the  Turks. —  Truce  of  Nice. — Revolt  of  the  In - 
habitants  of  Ghent .  * 

IF  misfortune  Had  rendered  the  king  of  France  ijj'£v 
too  cautious,  profperity  had  infpired  Charles  ^emptf' 
with  a  haughty  prefiimption,  which  made  him  look  the  con- 
upon  every  chimerical  vifion  of  pride  as  well  founded.  ]j£ane®? 
He  therefore  thought’ himfelf  fufflciently  powerful  to 
make  an  eafy  conqueft  of  France  >  and  fpme  ftrange, 
high  founding  prophefies  were  every  where  fpread, 
which  perhaps  his  vanity  prompted  him  to  believe,  or 
■which  lie  was  pleafed  with  feeing  [wallowed  by  the  ere* 
dulity  of  the  vulgar.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
beft  generals,  he  marched  into  Piedmont  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  mem  taking  advantage  of  the 
treachery  of  the  marquis  de  Saluzzo*  who,  though  load¬ 
ed  with  favours  by  Francis,  was  ungrateful  enough  to 
give  his  enemy  a  pafiage  into  his  kingdom ;  and  Pro¬ 
vence  was  immediately  Overfpread  by  imperialifts* 

Happily  de  Montmorency,  niarefchal;  and  afterwards  borim 
confcable  of  France,  had  concerted  with  the  king  the  deihSln 
proper  meafures  for  defending  the  country,  without 
funning  any  rifk.  Sacrificing  the  interefts  of  individu¬ 
als  to  the  general  good,  he  had  ravaged  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  abandoned  ail  the  towns  except  Arles  and  Mar- 

M  2,  fellies, 
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feilles,  into  which  he  had  thrown  ftrong  garrifons,  and 
intrenched  himfelf  near  Avignon,  in  a  camp  which  tne 
enemy  was  not  able  to  force.  T.he  vivacity  of  the 
French  made  them  murmur  at  a  condud  fo.oppofite 
to  the  national  genius  3  but  Charles  Y .  felt  by  experi¬ 
ence  the  prudence  of  thefe  meafures.  His  troops  loon 
mouldered  away  by  want  and  d  ifeafe ;  he  could  neither 
lay  liege  to  Arles  nor  Marfeilles,  attack  Montmorency, 
nor  brTng  him  to  a  battle;  he  was  therefore  obliged  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat ;  and  to  complete  his  misfor¬ 
tunes,  part  of  his  troops  were  maflacred  by  the  Proven¬ 
cal  peafants.  An  invafion  made  by  the  Flemings  into 
Picardy  was  equally  inglorious ;  and  they  were  obliged 
to  raife  the  fiege  of  Peronne.  Never  was^ there  given  a 
more  manifeft  proof  of  the  refources  which  France  can 
command  in  a  defenfive  war.  Why  then  lavifh  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries  the  blood  of  a  nation,  the  lubjcds  and 
fovereigns  of  which  may  find  happinefs  at  home  ? 

XheTe  two  illuftrious  rivals  had,  from  the  firfl  rife  of 
their  quarrels,  frequently  been  hurried  into  bravadoes 
and  reproachful  language,  difgraceful  of  their  majefly  ; 
and  the  hatred  of  Francis  was  on  this  occafion  again 
fignalized  in  an  indecent  manner.  He  affembled  the 
parliament,  in  order  to  pafs  a  fentence  again  ft  the  em- 
perour ;  when  it  was  alledged  that  Chavles  of  Aujlvici ,  hav¬ 
ing  broken  the  treaty  of  Camhray,  which  confequently 
no  longer  fubfifted,  ought  to  be  reckoned  a  vaffal  of 
the  king  for  the  counties  of  Artois  and  Flanders,  was 
guilty  of  felony,  and  ought  to  abide  the  judgment  of 
the  court  of  peers ;  to  which  he  was  accordingly  fum- 
moned ;  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  legal  term,  the 
two  fiefs  were  confifcated  by  an  arret. 

Before  this  vain  infult,  fufpicions  of  the  moft  inju¬ 
rious  nature  had  been  railed  again  ft  him,  with  regard  to 
the  dauphin’s  death.  Montccuculi,  an  Italian  gentle¬ 
man,  the  young  prince’s  cup  bearer,  being  put  to  the 
torture,  acknowledged  himfelf  guilty  or  the  poifoning, 
and  accufed  two  generals  in  tne  fervicc  of  tne  emperour 
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who  was  likewife  charged  indirectly  with  being  an  ac¬ 
complice  in  the  crime.  But  a  confefiion,  extorted  by 
the  rack,  is  too  liable  to  fufpicion.  The  dauphin’s 
death  was  probably  natural ;  betides,  Charles  had  no 
interefl  in  committing  fo  atrocious  a  crime,  as  there  yet 
furvived  two  Tons  of  Francis.  Catharine  Medici,  wife 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  an  ambitious  and  unprincipled 
woman,  feemed  a  more  proper  objeCt  of  fufpicion,  be- 
caufe  fhe  became  dauphinefs.  Charles  infinuated  this ; 
and  his  conjecture  appeared  not  altogether  groundlefs, 
confidering  the  character  of  that  princefs,  with  which 
the '  reader  will  be  acquainted  in  the  fequel. 

In  order  to  fupport  a  war  againft  an  enemy  who  wras  Alliance 
always  to  be  dreaded,  the  king  of  France  made  an  a  1-  °-f  fran.\ 
iiance  with  boliman,  and  by  that  ftep  expofed  himfelf  the  Turks, 
to  new  invectives.  Such  treaties  were  (till  looked  upon 
as  difhonourable  to  the  Chriflian  name.  Nations  were 
not  afhamed  of  perfifting  with  inveterate  malice  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  ruin  of  each  dther  ;  yet  they  were  afhamed 
of  uniting  with  the  Turks,  even  when  they  flood  in 
n€bd  of  aid  !  What  infuperable  barriers  are  raifed  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man  by  religious  hatred  !  The  Turks  It  was-utv* 
were  to  attack  Hungary  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples, fuGeeisful* 
while  a  French  army  invaded  the  Milanefe.  BarbarofTa 
landed  near  Tarento,  and  filled  the  whole  country  with 
terrour  ;  but  the  French  did  not  appear,  becaufe  the 
king  could  not  take  his  meafures  with  fuffeient  quick- 
nefs.  This  obflruClion  made  a  projeCl  mifearry,  which 
undoubtedly  would  have  changed  the  face  of  affairs ; 
and,  on  the  approach  of  a  feet  commanded  by  Doria, 
the  Turk  prudently  withdrew'. 

Paul  III.  (Farnefe)  a  pontiff  of  advanced  age,  being  153?. 
defirous  of  giving  peace  to  Europe,  and  at  the  fame  anduucc 
time  of  procuring  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  farm-  at  Nice, 
ly,  at  lad  propofed  an  interview  at  Nice  between  the 
two  monarchs,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  At  that 
place  they  concluded  a  truce  for  ten  years,  by  the  me¬ 
diation  ot  the  pope,  who  carried  their  propoials  and 
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anfivert  between  them,  as  they  would  neither  fee  nop 
fpeak  to  each  other.  It  was  agreed  that  things  fliould 
remain  in  the  iituatibn  they  then  were,  till  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  peace.  After  this,  the  two  rivals  faw  one 
another  at  Aiguefmortes,  with  all  the  maiks  of  pertedV 
cordiality.  Thefe  perpetual  contrafts  of  behavioui  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  manners  of  chivalry, 
though  at  bottom  the  ancient  frank nefs  fub(ifted  alinoit 

only  in  appearance.  >  _ 

Manage  The  pope  fticceeded  in  his  purpofe,  by  obtaining  for 
!am?fe!iQ  ^  nephew,  Q&avio  Farnefe,  the  hand  of  Margaret  of 
Auftria,  the  emperoar’s  natural  daughter,  and  widow 
Affaffina-  of  Alexander  Medici.  Lorenzo  Medici,  the  coulin  and 
Uon  of  intimate  friend  of  Alexander,  had  affafiinated  him  by 
^edici.dSr  the  blacked:  treachery  ;  but  that  murderer  could  not 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  crime ;  the  emperour  putting 
Cofmo  II.  fon  of  Alexander,  in  poflefiion  of  Florence. 

1 53 9.  A  ftriking  proof  of  the  inconveniences  which  war 
Charles  ^ringS  even  on  the  greateft  potentates  is,  that  the  re- 
£  fources  of  Charles  V.  were  exhaufted  ;  that  he  owed 
She  cqnfiderable  arrears  to  his  troops ;  and  that  they  mutn 
fortes,  nied  every  where,  from  his  inability  to  pay  them.  He 
therefore  aiTembled  at  Toledo  the  covtcs ,  or  dates  gene¬ 
ral  of  Caftile,  laid  before  them  his  wants,  and  demanded 
fubfidies.  The  Spaniards  had  frequently  murmured  at 
the  impofition  of  new  taxes,  for  a  war  in  which  they 
jje  ex-  were  not  interefted.  The  nobility,  though  exempt 
eludes  from  faxes  by  their  privileges,  were  tranfported  with 

and  nob rage,  made  loud  complaints,  and  refufed  to  grant  any 
fry*  fupply  ;  upon  which  Charles  diffolved  the  cortes  with 
indignation,  declaring  the  nobles  and  prelates  for  ever 
excluded  from  a  feat  in  them,'  becaufe  men  who  paid 
no  taxes  had  no  right  to  a  voice  in  the  national  aft 

femblies.  , 

yiaughti.  We  may  judge  of  the  power  and  haughtmeb  of  the 
Spanilh  grandees  by  a  lingular  circumffance,  of  which 
de„ceCof  the  town  of  Toledo  was  at  that  time  witnefs.  The 
emperour  was  coming  from  a  tournament,  attended  by 
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his  court,  when  one  of  the  officers,  whofe  hufinefs  it  is- 
to  make  way  before  him,  having  (truck  the  duke  d’lnfan- 
tado’s  horfe  with  his  rod,  the  duke  immediately  drew  his 
fword  and  wounded  the  officer ;  upon  which  Charles 
ordered  the  grand  proved  to  arred  the  nobleman  on  the 
fpot ;  but  the  condable  of  Cadile  came  up,  obliged  the 
provod  to  retire,  claimed  his  own  right  to  judge  a  gran¬ 
dee,  and  took  the  duke  to  his  own  houfe,  whither  he  . 
was  accompanied  by  all  the  nobility,  who  applauded  his 
fpirit  ;  only  a  fingle  cardinal  remaining  with  the  king. 

Charles  was  prudent  enough  to  diflemble  ;  for  feverity 
could  only  have  increafed  the  evil,  and  Town  the  feeds  of 
rebellion.  Next  day,  he  fent  to  Infantado  an  offer  of  N 
pun  idling  the  officer  in  any  manner  he  (liquid  preferibe  ; 
but  the  duke,  fatisfied  with  that  reparation,  fai  fiom 
making  any  further  demand,  gave  the  man  a  confidera- 
ble  prefent,  and  the  grandees  returned  to  court. 

The  people  of  Ghent  raifed  a  more  violent  didur-  Revolt  o« 
bance,  on  account  of  a  tax  which  they  thought  an  in-  bitants  of 
fringement  of  their  privileges.  Being  condemned  by  Ghent^ 
the  council  of  Malines,  they  offered  Brands  I.  to  ac-  ed  to  ad- 
knowledge  him  for  their  fovereign,  to  put  their  city  in- 
to  his  hands,  and  to  affid  him  in  the  conqued  of  Flan-  cu  i. 
ders  and  Artois.  The  fituation,  trade  and  opulence  of 
that  country  certainly  would  have  made  it  an  acquifi- 
tion  as  valuable  as  it  leemed  eafy  ;  but  the  monarch’s 
whole  views  were  centered  in  Milan,  of  which  he  always 
hoped  for  the  invediture  ;  and,  not  content  with  reject¬ 
ing  the  flattering  offer  of  the  people  of  Ghent,  difeovered 
the  whole  negotiation  to  the  emperour. 

Charles,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  cha-  Charles^ 
rafter,  a(ked  permiffion  to  pafs  through  his  kingdom,  pa^ge* 
on  his  way  to  fubdue  the  rebels ;  engaging  to  grant  through 
him  the  invediture  of  Milan,  fo  eagerly  defired,  and  fo 
often  promifed  in  vain.  Such  a  dep  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  foolifh  temerity,  and  was  unanimoufly  difap* 
proved  by  the  council  of  Spain  ;  but  it  was  judified  by 
the  event,  The  emperour’s  defigns  were  favoured  by 

the 
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the  French  king’s  ideas  of  honour,  which  bordered  on 
the  romantic  ;  he  therefore  obtained  his  whole  requeft. 
He  croffed  the  dominions  of  his  rival  with  a  train  of  a 
hundred  attendants,  being  every  where  received  with 
great  pomp  ;  ftaid  feven  days  at  Paris,  where  he  was 
loaded  with  marks  of  friendfhip  and  confidence  ;  and 
fet  out  without  even  leaving  any  authentic  teflimony 
of  his  promifes.  The  inhabitants  of  Ghent,  flruck  with 
confternation,  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  he  entered 
that,  his  native  city,  on  his  birth  day,  according  to  his 
own  expreffion — as  their  fovereign  and  their  judge ,  with 
the  fceptre  and  the  fword.  Twenty  fix  of  the  principal 
citizens  were  put  to  death,  a  greater  number  banifhed, 
the  town  deprived  of  its  privileges,  and  fined  in  a  large 
fum  for  the  building  cf  a  citadel,  to  keep  it  under  the 
yoke. 

Francis  was  foon  taught  by  the  evenf  what  his  own 
forefight  ought  to  have  dictated  to  him.  Charles  Y. 
eluded,  and  even  denied  his  promifes  ;  and  bellowed 
the  Milanefe  on  his  fon  Philip  II.  The  duplicity  of 
the  one  is  lefs  furprifing  than  the  credulity  of  the  other. 
Thus  were  Town  the  feeds  of  a  new  war  ;  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  again  deflined  to  fall  victims  to  the  paffions  of 
their  fovereigns. 


C  H  A  P.  V. 


General  Council  ajfembled  by  Pope  Paul  III. — Continuance 
of  Difturhatices  and  Wars . —  Treaty  of  Crepi. — Ty» 
ranny  of  Henry  VIII. 

T^RUITLESS  endeavours  were  fiill  ufed  for  find- 
jjj  ing  a  method  to  terminate  the  religious  quarrels, 
which  are  more  obflinate  than  any  other.  The  project 
of  a  genera]  council,  which  was  perpetually  renewed, 
gave  ynceafing  difquiet  to  the  court  of  Rome,  which 
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temporized  according  to  its  ordinary  (train  of  policy; 
and,  when  it  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  it  was  with  the  precautions  entirely  irreconcilable 
to  the  views  of  the  proteftants,  who  demanded  liberty 
and  equality,  and  infilled  on  a  council  being  held  in 
Germany.  Paul  III.  had  convoked  one  at  Mantua, 
and  afterwards  at  Vicenza,  but  it  had  been  produdive 
of  no  good  effed  ;  and  a  fhew  of  reformation,  ordered 
by  the  pope,  was  equally  fruitlefs. —  They  amufe  them - 
felves  with  curing  warts ,  faid  Luther,  and  negleti  or  fof- 
ier  ulcers. 

In  Head  of  a  council,  the  proteftants  required  of  the 
emperour  a  conference  of  divines,  to  difeufs  the  contro¬ 
verted  points.  This  conference,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
pofition  of  the  pope,  was  held  at  the  diet  of  Ratifbon  in 
1541,  where  Charles  himfelf  prefented  a  work,  entitled 
Concordia ,  written  with  a  moderation  difpleafing  to 
bath  parties.  However,  feveral  articles  of  fpeculative 
theology  were  agreed  to  ;  but,  as  to  the  mode  of  worfhip, 
the  jurifdidion,  and  every  thing  that  regarded  pradice, 
the  interefts  were  too  oppofite,  and  the  difputes  too 
fierce,  to  admit  any  conciliation. 

The  emperour,  defpairing  to  fucceed  in  this  fcheme, 
prevailed  upon  the  diet  to  publifh  a  recejs  { an  edid) 
bearing,  that  the  points  agreed  upon  by  the  dodors 
Should  be  inviolably  obferved  ;  that  the  others  fhould 
be  referred  to  the  decifion  of  a  general  council ;  or,  in  de¬ 
fault  of  a  council,  to  that  of  a  national  fynod  ;  or,  in  cafe 
no  fynod  was  aflembled,  to  the  judgment  of  a  diet,  which 
fhould  meet  in  the  fpace  of  eighteen  months  ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  no  innovations  lhould  be  made.  This 
edid  filled  the  pope  with  indignation,  and  he  condemn¬ 
ed  it,  becaufe  laymen  ereded  themfelves  into  judges  of 
an  eccldiaftical  controverfy.  The  proteftants  likewile 
complained  of  the  fetters  it  put  upon  their  liberty.  But 
Charles  appealed  their  murmurs,  by  a  particular  declara¬ 
tion,  favourable  to  their  defires  ;  for  motives  oi  policy 
yet  obliged  him  to  keep  fair  with  them, 
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His  brother  Ferdinand  had  loft  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary,  to  deprive  him  of  which  John  Zapoli  had 
drawn  the  arms  of  Soliman  into  that  country,  and  be¬ 
come  a  tributary  to  the  Porte.  Zapoli  dying,  and  leav¬ 
ing  a  Ion  in  the  cradle,  Ferdinand  prepared  to  feize  the 
inheritance  of  the  infant  ;  but  the  biftiop  Martinuzzi,* 
who  was  joint  regent  with  the  queen  mother,  implored 
the  affiftance  of  the  Turk  ;  and  Ferdinand  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  to  prevent  thefuccefs  of  the  negotiation,  though 
he  humbled  hitnfeif  fo  far  as  to  make  an  offer  of  paying 
the  tribute  required  by  the  Porte,  The  Turks  march¬ 
ed  again  ft  him,  forced  his  army  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Buda, 
and  gained  a  decifive  vi&ory.  But  Soliman  kept  for 
himfelf  the  dominions  of  the  young  king,  and  fent  him 
with  his  mother  into  Tranfilvania,  The  emperour  re¬ 
ceived  this  news  during  the  diet  of  Ratifhon,  and  it  was 
the  principal  motive  of  the  complaifance  he  (hewed  to 

the  Proteftants,  '  .  a 

Befides,  he  was  meditating  a  grand  expedition  againit 

Aimers,  where  he  hoped  to  triumph  as  he  had  done  at 

Tunis.  The  kingdom  of  Algiers  was  governed,  in  Bar- 
barofla’s  abfence,  by  Haftan  Aga,  a  native  of  Sardinia, 
a  renegado,  eunuch,  and  great  captain,  who  by  his 
piracies  did  incredible  damage  to  Spain.  Charles,  be- 
in o-  refolved  to  punifh  this  corfair,  obftinately  bent  on 
the  execution  of  his  purpofe,  (hutting  his  eyes  to  the 
danger,  and  deaf  to  the  remonftrances  and  entreaties  of 
the  celebrated  Doria,  embarked  in  autumn  with  his  beft 
troops,  and  appeared  before  Algiers  on  the  twentieth  of 
October  ;  but  fcarce  had  he  landed,  when  a  dreadful 
ftorm  laid  the  country  under  water,  while  the  army  had 
neither  tents,  fhelter/ nor  any  fuccour,  They  Raffed 
the  night  in  the  mire,  great  part  of  the  fleet  was  dafheo 
in  pieces ;  and  the  Algerines  fell  upon  the  troops,  whole 
ftrength  was  entirely  exhaufted,  and  fcarce  able  to  tup- 
port  the  weight  of  their  armour.  The  only  means^  to 

t  ? 

*  This  Martinuzzi,  who  was  a  cardinal,  and  a  great  ftatefman,  was  after* 
wards  affaffmated  by  order  of  Terdinand. 
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fave  Charles  from  deftru&ion  was  a  quick  retreat.  Luc¬ 
kily,  Doria,  having  weathered  the  ftorm,  waited  for  him 
at  Cape  Metafuz,  diftant  about  three  days  march,  and 
at  this  place  he  arrived  through  a  thoufand  dangers, 
which  even  followed  him  in  his  paffage  into  Spain. 

This  unfortunate  expedition  muft  have  taught  him  the 
danger  of  rejecting  prudent  c.ounfels ;  but,  if  it.  hum¬ 
bled  his  haughty  prefumption,  it  procured  him  the 
glory  of  difplaying  his  courage,  conftancy,  generoflty, 
and  compafllon  $'  virtues  kfs  diftinguifhable  in  the 
courfe  of  his  prosperities,  Perhaps,  he  never  appeared 
fo  great  as  in  misfortune. 

Francis  I.  roufed  to  revenge  by  the  perfidy  of  his  ri-  Francis  u 
val,  was  eager  to  break  the  truce  agreed  upon  at  Nice,  reafons  for 
when  a  fubjedt  of  complaint  was  given  him  more  wor-  a  war. 
thy  of  making  him  fly  to  arms.  Two  ambafiadours 
whom  he  had  fent  to  negotiate,  One  at  the  Porte,  the 
other  at  Venice,  were  affaffinated  on  the  road,  by  order 
of  the  Marquis  de  Guafto,  governour  of  Milan  ;  while 
Charles  V.  was  preparing  for  his  expedition  againfl  Al¬ 
giers,  As  he  received  no  reparation  for  this  injury,  he 
attempted  to  intereft  all  the  powers  of  Europe  in  his  re¬ 
venge  ;  but  could  only  procure  the  alliance  of  Sweden,  His  ap, 
Denmark  (which  is  the  firft  infbmce  of  a  confederacy  ances. 
with  the  North)  and  Soliman,  with  whom  he  renewed 
his  treaty,  notwithftanding  the  intrigues  of  Charles  V. 

The  Proteftants  of  Germany  refufed  to  join  him,  on  Hejiad^ 
account  of  the  feverity  with  which  he  treated  the  Lu-  the  pro- 
therans,  in  order,  by  an  appearance  of  zeal,  to  efface  in 
fome  meafure  the  alledged  crime  of  concluding  an  alii-  ry  vmf 
ance  with  the  Turk,  He  had  taken  too  little  care  to 
footh  the  violent  temper  of  Henry  VIII.  whom  he  had 
even  irritated  by  croffing  the  marriage  of  his  fon  Ed¬ 
ward  with  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  who  was  yet  in 
her  cradle ;  a  marriage  projected  with  a  view  to  unite 
the  two  kingdoms.  The  emperour  took  advantage  of  Hen!T  en“ 
the  difpofitions  of  the  Enghfh  monarch,  and,  forgetting  a  ie3gue 
the  injury  done  to  Catharine  pf  Arragon  (the  was  now 

dead) 
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dead)  concluded  a  league  offenfive  and  defenfive  againft 
France.  He  alledged  religious  pretexts  againft  the 
ally  of  Soliman,  while  he  himfelf  made  no  fcruple  to 
enter  into  a  confederacy  with  the  greateft  enemy  of  the 
Romifh  church. 

154:.  As  foon  as  war  was  declared,  Francis  fet  five  armies 
French  on  ^00^*  This  is  a  proof  of  the  advantage  he  reaped 
armies.  from  the  conftitution  of  his  monarchy,  where  the  fubfi- 
dies  were  larger,  as  well  as  more  quickly  levied,  and  the 
troops  more  eafily  raifed  ;  the  royal  authority  being 
The  firft  not  confined  within  fo  narrow  bounds.  The  firft  cam- 
campaign  paign  did  not  correfpond  with  thefe  immenfe  prepara- 
unhicccii-  t;ons>  duke  of  Orleans,  who  met  with  uninter¬ 

rupted  fuccefs  in  the  Low  Countries,  imprudently 
abandoned  his  conquefts  to  march  into  Roufillon,  where 
his  brother  the  dauphin  was  befieging  Perpignan.  He 
flattered  himfelf  that  he  fhould  (hare  the  honour  of  a 
victory,  and  he  only  partook  in  the  difgrace  of  railing 
the  fiege. 

siege  of  The  following  year,  Francis  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
edCby  the"  Landreci,  which  Charles  in  vain  attempted  to  retake  ; 
French  &  but  the  count  d’Enguien  and  Barbarofla  mifearried  at 
furks*  the  fiege  of  Nice.  Europe  was  ftrangely  fcandaiized 
at  feeing  the  French  and  Turks  united  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  but  fuccefs  would  have  lilenced  the  clamours. 
Soliman  fucceeded  better  in  Hungary,  where  he  took 


leveral  more  towns. 

1544.  The  more  Charles  V.  was  embarrafted  by  the  war, 
“  the  more  did  the  league  of  Smalkald  increafe  in 
German  ftrength  and  courage.  Its  members  had  a  little  before 
ums!'  entered  a  folemn  proteft  againft  the  imperial  chamber, 
and  required  the  di Ablution  of  a  court,  againft  which 
they  had  reafons  of  complaint,  at  the  fame  time  re¬ 
futing  to  contribute  towards  the  defence  of  Hungary. 
It  was  of  great  importance  to  the  emperour  to  prevent 
a  total  rupture  with  the  Proteftants,  and  above  all  to 
engage  them  to  ferve  againft  France.  By  a  dexterous 
compliance  with  the  conjunctures,  he  obtained  from 

them 
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them  what  he  wifhed.  The  diet  of  Spire,  at  which  he  Theem- 
prefided,  fufpended  all  the  decrees  contrary  to  liberty  P"°“r 
of  confcience,  and  granted  to  the  Proteftants  tne  public  them  over 
exercife  of  their  religion,  till  the  meeting  of  a  general 
or  national  council,  which  was  declared  to  be  neceffary ;  the  free 
upon  which  the  Proteftants,  with  the  other  members  of^heS 
the  empire,  declared  themfelves  enemies  of  a  king  who  religion, 
was  in  alliance  with  the  Turks. 

France,  though  expofed  to  formidable  invafions,  Fmitiefs 
again  enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  a  victory.  The  count 
d’Enguien,  who  befieged  Carignana  in  Piedmont,  had  French  at 
orders  not  to  venture  a  battle  ;  but  Guafto  advancing  £*mou' 
to  attack  him,  and  the  French  burning  with  defire  of 
coming  to  an  engagement,  Montluck,  a  Gafcon  officer, 
eminent  for  his  abilities  and  courage,  was  difpatched  to 
the  king,  in  order  to  obtain  his  permiffion  ;  and  with 
the  eloquence  of  military  enthufiafm,  bore  down  the 
reafons  of  the  council.  Enguien  gained  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory  at  Cerizoula,  where  the  imperialifts  left  above  ten 
thoufand  men  on  the  field,  and  the  French  loft  only 
about  two  hundred.  Unluckily,  the  kingdom  was  in 
danger ;  and  the  king  recalling  part  of  his  troops,  no 
advantage  was  reaped  from  this  great  vi&ory. 

Francis  I.  was  threatened  whth  almoft  inevitable  The  ene- 
deftrudion,  if  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII.  had  exe-  ^e°in 
cuted  their  plan  in  concert.  It  was  projected,  that  befieging 
they  Should,  each  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  °v 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  without  form¬ 
ing  fieges,  and  join  their  forces  near  Paris.  But  the  de¬ 
fire  of  taking  places  broke  their  meafures.  The  crnpe- 
rour  loft  five  weeks  before  St.  Dizier ;  which,  though 
unprovided  with  every  thing,  was  defended  with  won¬ 
derful  refolution  by  the  count  de  Sancerre,  and  they 
were  even  obliged  to  forge  a  permiffion  from  the  king 
before  he  could  be  induced  to  Surrender.*  Henry,  on 
his  tide,  laid  liege  to  Boulogne  and  Montreuil.  The 
feafon  advanced  :  Champagne  had  been  laid  wafte,  as 
Provence  was  formerly,  that  the  enemy  might  be  de- 

ilroyed 
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ftroyed  by  famine ;  and  though  Charles  had  made  hint* 
felf  matter  of  Chateau  Thicrri,  though  terrour  was 
ipread  in  the  capital,  he  already  dreaded  the  event  of 
the  expedition,  an  d  concluded  a  peace  at  Crepi,  neat 
Meaux,  without  the  content  of  the  king  of  England. 
Treaty  of  This  treaty  bears,  that  the  empefour  fhouid  either 
Crepi  be-  ojve  his  eldeft  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
a'aries  &  leans,  with  the  Low  Countries,  or  the  fccond  daughter 
Francis.  Gf  his  brother  Ferdinand,  with  the  inveftiture  of  the 
Milanefe  3  that  he  fhouid  renounce  his  pretenfions  to 
Burgundy,  and  Francis  I.  give  up  his  claims  to  Naples, > 
Flanders,  and  Artois  5  and  that  both  fhouid  Unite  to 
make  war  againft  the  Turks.  By  a  fecret  article,  they 
engaged  to"  take  the  mod  efficacious  meafures  for  the 
meeting  of  a  council,  and  the  extirpation  of  herefy  in 
their  refpedive  dominions.  All  the  conquefts  made 
lince  the  expiration  of  the  truce  of  Nice  were  to  be  re- 
'ttored,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  be  reftored  to  his  do¬ 
mains,  except  Pignerol  and  Montmelian*  as  foon  as  the 
duke  of  Orleans  was  put  in  poffeffion  of  the  territory 
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deftined  for  him. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  died  before  the  ctfnfummation 
of  the  marriage,  and  this  unforefeen  death  was  of^  the 
greateft  advantage  to  Charles.  Francis  demanded  feme 
recompenfe  3  but  his  propofals  were  rejected,  though  he 
could  then  have  revived  his  ancient  pretenfions  ;  and 
being  in  a  bad  date  of  health,  as  well  as  weary  Oi  the 

war,  he  checked  his  juft  refentment; 

Henry  VlII.  continued  hoftilities  without  any  me¬ 
morable  event,  till  the  year  1^465  when  he  concluded 
a  peace,  retaining  poffeffion  of  Boulogne,  on  condition 
of  reftoring  it  in  eight  years,  for  eight  hundred  thoufand 
gold  crowns.  The, war  had  coft  him  one  million  tniee 
hundred  and  forty  thoufand  pounds  fterling*  Thus 
are  princes  ruined  by  ambitious  enterprifes,  whence  they 
flattered  themfelves  with  drawing  great  advantages. 
Henry  had  been  in  hopes  of  conquering  Normandy 
and  Guienne,  perhaps  of  even  making  himfelf  m after 
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of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  for  in  what  chimeras  did  he 
not  indulge  his  pride  ? 

Let  us  flop  here  a  moment  to  relied  on  the  paiTions  That 
of  that  monarch,  to  which  he  was  a  Have,  as  he  was  a  {]^ecet* 
tyrant  to  his  people;  and  the  vices  which  hurried  him  Mspaf- 
from  one  excels  to  another,  corrupted  the  excellent 
qualities  which  he  inherited  from  nature.  He  had  it  marriages*- 
in  his  power  to  be  a  great  man,  and  he  became  a  mon- 
Her.  He  was  foon  difgufted  with  Anne  Boleyn,  whom 
he  had  let  upon  the  throne  in  (lead  of  Catharine  of  Ar-  , 
ragon  ;  another  pafhon  eclipfed  thofe  charms  to  which 
he  had  facrificed  every  thing,  and  the  new  queen  quick¬ 
ly  felt  the  effeds  of  his  barbarity,  being  condemned 
and  executed  upon  bare  lufpicion.  Next  day  the  king 
was  married  to  her  rival  Jane  Seymour,  and  caufed  his 
marriage  with  Anne  to  be  declared  null*  Jane  dying 
in  1537,  after  having  brought  him  a  fon  (prince  Ed¬ 
ward)  he  married  Anne  of  Cieves,  and  almoft  immedi¬ 
ately  divorced  her  on  frivolous  pretences,  which  were 
notwithftanding  approved  by  the  clergy  and  the  pariia-  . 
ment.  Catharine  Howard  afterwaids  received  his  hand, 
to  pafs  from  his  bed  to  the  fcaffoid.  She  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  fome  intrigues  of  gallantry  in  her  youth,  and 
was  beheaded  for  that  crime.  Catharine  Par,  Henry's 
fixth  wife,  was  on  the  point  of  undergoing  the  fame  fate, 
becaufe  in  a  converfation  the  feemed  to  differ  from  him 
on  fome  points  of  theology.  Sentence  of  death  was 
palled  ;  but  the  was  luckily  informed  of  the  danger, 
and  difarmed  the  tyrant  by  her  addrefs  and  flattery. 

The  parliament,  fubmiffive,  mean  fpirited,  without  He  diaat- 
power,  and  deflitute  of  honour,  was  only  a  vile  inftru-  ^da  r^rd 
ment  of  tyranny.  The  abfurd  and  fanguinary  laws  guinavy 
dictated  by  that  prince,  met  with  no  oppofition.  Ac- 
cordingly,  on  the  affair  of  the  unfortunate  Catharine  liament, 
Howard,  it  was  declared  that  a  queen,  palling  for  a  vir¬ 
gin  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  when  (he  was  not, 
fhould  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  if  fhe  did 
aot  herfelf  undeceive  the  king ;  and  it  was  made  felony 
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in  every  perfon,  who  fufpefted  the  queen  of  diiorderly 
behaviour,  not  to  lodge  an  information  agamft  her  be¬ 
fore  the  king  or  council.  At  the  fame  tune  contradic¬ 
tory  ftatutes  were  enacted,  prohibiting  all  perfons,  under 
pain  of  incurring  the  guilt  of  high  treafon,  from  avert¬ 
ing,  that  the  king’s  two  firft  marriages  were  lawful,  or 
faying  any  thing  derogatory  of  the  princeffes  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  the  children  of  thofe  marriages,  who  were  in 
confequence  both  declared  baflards. 
nis  tyran-  But  it  was  principally  in  religious  matters  that  Hen- 
icai  ca-  j.y  a  loofe  to  tii c  c a [) n  c  1  o d f ii e fs  and  atrocious 

with  re-  cruelty  of  his  difpofition.  I  he  ipi ritual  power  with 
feiigion .  which  he  had  caufed  hjmfelf  to  be  in  vetted,  was  exer- 
cifed  by  him  in  the- double  quality  of  theologian  and 
defpot,  armed  with  the  iword  to  eftablifh  his  opinions. 
He  puni died  with  the  utmoft  rage  whoever  dared  to 
differ  from  him  ;  and  he  himfelf  often  changed  his  way 
of  thinking,  his  creed  depending  upon  the  caprice  of 
the  moment.  A  violent  enemy  to  the  Romifh  church 
and  its  head,  he  was  equally  immoderate  in  his  zeal  for 
the  greateft  part  of  the  doffrines  which  it  had  eftablifh- 
whathe  ed.  The  real  prefence,  private  mattes,  auricular  con¬ 
fab 'retain-  feffion,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  obligation  to  oh- 
ed  ©f  the  ftrye  vows  of  chaftify,  were  laws  of  the  ftate,  which  it 
chmch.  was  a  capital  crime  to  infringe.  The  parliament  enact¬ 
ed  a  ftatute  for  the  obfervation  of  thefe  points,  which 
was  defervedly  called  the  bloody  ftatute.  But  the  greateft 
crime  was  to  deny  or  call  in  queftion  the  king  s  iupre- 
macy,  or,  in  a  word,  refufe  to  take  the  oatn.  It  was 
More  and  this  that  brought  the  illuftrious  T.  homas  More  to  the 

executed.  block,  as  wel1  as  John  Fl(lier’  a  Prelate  of  uncommon 
merit.  Reforming  religion  in  this  manner  feems  near¬ 
ly  the  fame  with  opening  a  door  to  fanaticiffm 
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Beginning  of  the  Council  of  Trent. — War  againfl  the 
Proteftants  in  Germany. — Death  of  Francis  ].  and 
Henry  VIII. 

AL  L  the  projects  for  a  general  council,  fince  the  The  Ca» 
eftablifhment  of  Lutheranifm,  had  been  unfuc- tho!ics  aI* 
cefsful.  Though  long  experience  had  given  reafon  to  manded  a 
believe,  that  thofe  great  affemblies,  in  which  human council* 
paffions,  unavoidably  mixed  with  the  affairs  of  heaven, 
might  define  doctrines  without  terminating  difputes, 
and  that  their  wifeft  decrees  cure  not  inveterate  wounds  $ 
yet  the  Catholics  faw  no  other  method  for  putting  a 
flop  to  the  progrefs  of  herefy,  or  remedying  the  difor- 
ders  of  the  church  ;  and  their  princes  preffed  the  pope 
on  this  important  fubjed,  perhaps  lefs  from  the  hopes 
of  its  producing  any  real  advantage,  than  a  view  of  ap¬ 
pearing  zealous  for  the  good  caufe. 

^  Paul  III.  above  all  things,  had  at  heart  the  fecurinp-  paui  in 
of  Parma  and  Placentia  to  his  baftard,  Louis  Farnefe^  thoush  " 
and  bore  with  impatience  the  emperour’s  refufal  of  his  wiuftha 
confent  to  fo  fcandalous  a  difmemberment  of  the  ec-  a??ran- 
clefiaftical  territory.  It  was  impoffible  that  this  felfifh  ofhTft! 
pontiff  could  be  really  a  reformer ;  yet  he  complied  with  m*,y’ yet 
the  willies  of  the  Catholic  world,  as  far  as  his  private  the  coun- 
mtereft  gave  him  leave,  and  fummoned  a  council  to  ^e°tf 
meet  at  Trent  in  the  year  1545*  The  emperour  in 
vain  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours,  at  the  diet  of  Worms, 
to  prevail  on  the  Proteftants  to  fubmit  to  its  decifions. 

Their  anfwer  was,  that  they  would  not  even  deign  to  The  Pio 
attempt  a  defence  of  their  dodrke,  in  an  affembly 
whicn  was  under  the  entire  influence  of  the  pope  ;  that  fubmVto 
the  pope  could  not  be  their  judge,  being  juftly  liable  to  u* 
the  charge  of  partiality,  on  account  of  the  anathemas 
\ol.  IV.  N  which 
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which  he  had  publithed  againft  them,  and  the  affem- 
bling  of  a  council  folely  with  a  view  to  their  condemn 
nation.  Their  reafons  were  fpecious,  though  weak  j 
but  their  obftinacy  was  invincible*  _ 

The  em-  They  already  fufpeded  the  intentions  or  Charles, 
ion^r  n°  who  *n  was  contriving  their  ruin  ;  and,  having  no 
keeps  fair  more  the  fame  political  reafons  to  keep  fair  with  tncru. 
iliem.  had  on  feveral  occafions  betrayed  his  fentiments.  The 
archbifhop,  elector  of  Cologne,  being  denrous  of  efta- 
biifhing  Lutheranifm,  his  canons  entered  an  appeal  to 
the  pope  and  the  emperour,  which  the  latter  received, 
and  took  them  under  his  protection.  During  the  diet 
of  Worms,  he  filenced  the  Lutheran  preachers,  and 
But  their  fuffered  an  Italian  monk  to  declaim  againft  them.  But 
created?  their  party  was  formidable  by  its  numbers,  which  were 
ft  ill  increafed  by  the  acceflion  of  Frederic,  elector  Pala¬ 
tine,  and  his  fubjeds.  Luther  enjoyed  this  triumph  a 
little  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1546.  .  Per¬ 
haps  never  man  had  met  with  fuccefies  fo  fir  Bering  to 
vanity ;  a  pafiion  of  which  he  was  fufceptible,  tnough  he 
defpifed  fortune.  It  muft  be  acknowledged  in  his 
praiie,  that,  notwithstanding  the  impetuofity  of  his  tem¬ 
per,  he  always  reftrained  his  followers  from  beginning  a 
civil  war  -3  but  of  what  mifchiefs  has  he  not  oeen  the 
caufe  ? 

IS45<  The  council  was  already  opened  ;  but  that  affcmbly. 
Beginning  wb‘lcb  was  to  reprefent  the  whole  church,  at  firft  con- 
coancU.  fitted  of  only  forty  bilhops.  ^  They  began  with  paffing 
a  resolution,  that  the  regulation  of  tne  dodiines,  and 
the  work  of  reformation,  Should  be  carried  on  at  the 
fame  time.  But  the  pope  infilled  that  the  faith  Should 
be  fixed  in  the  firft  place  5  and  the  emperour  required 
that  the  reformation,  the  very  thoughts  of  which  heart- 
led  the  court  of  Rome,  fhouid  be  fettled  befoie  the 
invefti-  dodrines.  Paul  III.  was  the  lef s  inclined  to  fecond  his 
ture  of  views,  as  he  had  refufed  to  confirm  the  investiture  of 
Parma  and  Placentia  in  favour  of  that  pontiff’s  fon  ; 

alledaing,  as  a  reafon  for  his  refufal,  that  thefe  two 
0  dutchies 
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dutch ies  were  fiefs  of  the  empire.  and  cfuai^-crc^tty 
at  the  difpofaf  of  the  pope.  Yet  the  houfe  of  Farnefe 
kept  poffefiion  of  them,  till  the  extinction  of  the  fa¬ 
mily. 

The  firft  decrees  of  the  council  were  ah  open  attack 
On  the  principles  of  Proteftantifoi;  The  hooks  formerly 
fly  led  apocryphal  were  declared  to  be  canonical ;  it  was 
determined  that  the  tradition  of  the  church  was  of 
equal  authority  with  revelation  $  the  vulgate  was  made 
facred,  as  an  authentic  tranflatidm  The  pope  com¬ 
plained  that  the  affembly,  while  yet  fo  thin,  decided 
too  quickly  on  objedrs  of  fuch  importance.  But  whilfl 
thefe  decrees*  which  were  accompanied  with  anathemas, 
gave  the  Proteftants  warning  of  an  entire  condemnation, 
he  increafed  their  animofity  and  uneafinefs  by  publifh- 
ing  a  bull  of  depofition  againft  the  arch bi (hop  of  Co¬ 
logne,  as  guilty  of  herefy,  and  abfolving  his  fubjedts 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  ;  which  was  fufficient 
proof  that  he  and  the  emperour  were  in  fecret  intelli¬ 
gence. 

Charles  had  been,  long  making  preparations,  though 
he  d  life  tabled  his  intentions*  He  now  concluded  a 
truce  of  five  years  with  the  Turk,  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  pope,  and  fowed  or  fomented  divifions  among 
the  Lutheran  princes,  whofe  particular  interefts  were 
neceffarily  prejudicial  to  the  general  advantage  of  their 
church  ^  but  he  principally  affe&ed  not  to  attack  their 
religion*  becaufe  they  would  have  been  infallibly  united 
by  zeal  for  its  defence.  At  laff  his  crafty  politics  being 
betrayed  by  the  rumours  of  war,  and  the  march  of  the 
troops,  he  acknowledged  in  the  diet  of  Ratifbon  that 
he  was  arming  ;  and  protefted  anew,  that,  without  pre¬ 
tending  to  lay  any  refrain t  on  the  religion  of  the  fub- 
je&s  of  the  empire,  his  foie  objedl  was  to  fupport  the 
rights  of  the  imperial  dignity,  and  to  diaftife  fame  fac¬ 
tious  members. 

Yet  his  treaty  with  Paul  III.  bore,  that  they  fliould 
unite  their  arms  to  reprefs  the  heretics  in  Germany,  and 
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Xj  VU  Uli>  -OrUllgC  tlfV.  ili  fi’hmft  to  the  council  of  Trent,  and  the 

Protefta  Holy  S£e-  this  treaty  he  bound  lnmfelf  to  (bare 
Sons.  a"  with  the  pope  the  conquefts  he  fhould  gain  from  them  ; 
and  the  pope  granted  him,  for  one  year,  half  of  the  ce¬ 
de  fi  aft  i  cal  revenues  of  Spain,  together  with  the  power 
of  alienating  a  certain  quantity  of  lands,  belonging  to 
the  religious  houfes  in  that  country.  Thus  did  Charles 
V.  after  the  example  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  make 
a  mock  of  truth,  and  ufe  the  art  of  deceiving  mankind, 
as  an  inftrument  for  effedihg  his  purpofes,. 

The  pope  Sooner  or  later,  truth  is  difcovere'd,  and  fraud  un- 
dentiy"  re-  talked.  Paul  himfelf  betrayed  this  dark  tranfadiom 
veals  the  Proud  of  a  league  formed  againft  the  enemies  of  the 
fecret.  pj0Jy  See,  he  publifhed  the  articles  of  it  in  a  bull, 

exhorting  the  faithful  to  concur  in  it,  in  order  to  gain 
indulgences.  But  the  emperour  was  not  difconcerted 
by  this  unlucky  piece  of  indifcretion  ;  he  not  only  per¬ 
illed  in  his  faife  declarations,  but  had  adarefs  enough 
to  perfuade  part  of  the  Proteftants  that  he  was 
fincere. 

Formida-  The  major  part  perceived,  more  clearly  than  ever, 
tiearmy  wpat  danger  threatened  their  religion  and  the  liberties 
Protef-  of  the  empire ,  and,  being  refolved  to  repel  force  by 

tants.  force,  made  vigorous  preparations  for  a  war.  They  fo- 

licited  the  Venetians,  the  Swifs,  Henry  VIII.  and  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  to  fupport  them  againft  a  defpotifm,  which,  after 
having  enflaved  Germany,  would  extend  itfelf  over  the 
reft  of  Europe.  None  of  thefe  negotiations  fucceeded  ; 
but  they  could  difpenfe  with  foreign  aftiftance.  In  a 
few  months  they  levied  an  army  of  more  than  fourfcore 
thoufand  men,  furnifhed  with  every  neceftary  in  atbun- 
dance.  The  eledors  of  Cologne  and  Brandenburgh 
xai  princes  remained  neuter,  as  did  alfo  the  eledor  Palatine.  Mau- 
rAl!  from  rice  Saxony,  mar  grave  of  Mifnia,  and  the  two  prin- 
theieague.  ces  of  Brandenburgh,  though  all  Proteftants,  declaied  lor 
the  emperour.  The  eledor  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave 
of  Hefle,  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  the  princes  of  An¬ 
halt,  the  cities  of  Augfburg,  Ulm  and  Strafburg,  alone 
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fet  this  formidable  armament  on  foot.  Such  numbers 
of  military  men  could  Germany  furnifh,  and  fo  violent 
were  the  flames  of  religious  and  political  zeal  in  that 
{mail. number  of  ftates, 

Charles  was  at  Ratifbon  with  very  few  troops ;  and  Thev 
had  the  confederates  immediately  attacked  him,  they  manifeito, 
would  doubtlefs  have  ended  the  war.  But,  whether  out  infteadof 

•  ^  1 21C  1  n  ^ 

of  refpeifl  to  ancient  cuftoms,  a  dread  of  making  them-  him  l'pee- 
felves  odious,  or  the  flownefs  natural  to  the  Germans,  dlly* 
they  compofed  a  manifefto,  inftead  of  coming  to  adion. 

This  the  emperour  had  the  courage  to  anflver,  only  by  Bold  and 
putting  the  eledor  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of^D^“ 
Hefle,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  league,  under  the  of  the 
ban  of  the  empire  ;  a  ftep  which  was  the  more  bold,  as  emt>erour' 
it  ought  regularly  to  have  been  authorized  by  a  diet. 

This  fentence  fubjeded  them  to  the  punifliment  of  re-  , 
bellion,  and  gave  their  dominions  to  whoever  could  feize 
them.  They  then  feat  a  herald  to  declare  war,  and 
began  the  campaign. 

The  pope’s  army  and  other  fuccours  had  time  to  ar-  He  fore- 
rive.  The  emperour,  who  was  encamped  near  Ingol-  dwifiou/. 
ftadt,  prudently  avoided  a  battle  ;  and  the  enemy  forebore 
to  attack  him,  though  they  might  have  done  it  with 
advantage.  Their  two  leaders  were  of  entirely  different 
characters,  and  equal  in  command  ;  confequently  the 
operations  were  badly  carried  on.  Meantime  nothing 
efcaped  the  fagacity  of  the  emperour ;  he  forefaw  that 
the  union  between  the  members  of  that  vaft  body 
would  foon  be  diflolved  and  that,  when  once  feparat- 
ed,  they  would  lofe  their  flrength  :  nor  was  this  opinion 
difproved  by  the  event. 

Maurice  of  Saxony,  a  crafty  and  ambitious  prince,  Maurice 
regardlefs  of  religion  and  the  ties  of  blood,  for  which  he 
notwilhftanding  profeifed  the  warmed  afledion,  having  his  cou- 
feized  on  the  eftates  of  his  coufin  the  eledor,  under  f0nrastedec“ 
pretence  of  fecuring  them  from  being  invaded  by  a 
ftranger,  the  confederates  permitted  that  prince  to  lead 
his  troops  again  ft  the  traitor  s  and  fcarce  had  he  left 

them 
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them,  when  they  all  feparated.  They  then  felt  their 
weaknefs,  and  were  feized  with  the  ftrongeft  apprehen- 
fions.  Charles  did  not  let  flip  this  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  he  took  the  field  in  the  middle  of  wipter,  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  fome  cities.  XUm  fubmitted? 
and  by  her  example  drew  after  her  almoft  all  the  mem- 
tfhe  cont  bers  of  the  league.  They  were  obliged  to  beg  for  mer- 
aivide!€|  cy  011  t^ie*ir  knecs>  anc^  bear  the  infults  of  a  haughty 
i'ue  for  prince,  who  condemned  them  to  pay  fevere  fines,  as  if 
pardon.  jie  been  ajreac]y  fare  0f  fortune. 

Saxony  Meantime  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  recovered  his 
byJ°thee^  dominions,  and  even  deprived  the  treacherous  Maurice 
fledor.  of  all  Mifnia,  except  Leipfic  and  Drefden.  But  the 
emperour  propofed  to  crufh  him,  as  well  as  the  land¬ 
grave  of  Heffe.  However,  this.defign  was  fufpended 
f'aui  nr.  by  the  conjunctures.  Paul  III.  already  repented  of 
fousl ami"  having  contributed  to  the  growth  of  a  power,  that  might 
withdraws  0ne  day  make  Italy  its  vidtim ;  befides,  he  was  offended 
his tioops.  ^at  he  received  no  fhare  of  the  conquefts  nor  of  the 

contributions,  and  that  the  conqueror,  far  from  manU 
fefting  his  zeal  for  the  faith,  tolerated  Lutheranifm  in 
his  camp.  He  therefore  withdrew  his  troops,  and  by 
that  means  confiderably  weakened  the  imperial  array, 
ponfpira-  At  the  fame  time  advice  was  received  of  the  exfcraor- 
dinary  confpiracy  formed  by  Fiefco,  a  noble  and  opm 
nol  '  lent  Genoefe,  who  undertook  to  exterminate  the  Dorias, 
and  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  republic.  This  plot, 
which  was  managed  with  equal  addrefs  and  refolution, 
mifearried  only  by  accident  ;  Fiefco  being  drowned  in 
the  harbour,  where  he  had  juft  feized  the  fleet.  Charles 
fufpe&ed  that  fuch  an  attempt  would  not  have  been 
made  without  the  privity  of  the  French  and  Roman 
courts ;  that  a  ftorm  was  fomewlvere  brooding  agaiuft: 


him  ;  and  prudently  flopped  fhort  in  the  middle  of  his 
exploits. 

In  fa£l,  Francis  I.  ferioufiy  thought  of  reftoring  the 
while  balance,  which  was  neceffary  to  prevent  the  oppreffioa 
preparing  of  all  Europe,  He  negotiated  with  Soliman,  the  pope, 
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the  Venetians,  the  Proteftants  of  Germany,  and  with  toreftorc 
England  and  Denmark.  He  increafed  his  revenues, 
railed  troops,  and  formed  magazines.  Experience  had  power, 
given  him  prudence,  and  he  was  no  longer  milled  by 
his  paflions.  Charles  therefore  mud  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  fear  ;  but  fortune,  which  was  always  fo  favoura¬ 
ble  to  him,  fee med  again  to  ferve  his  ambition.  Fran¬ 
cis  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty  two,  of  that  fhameful  dif- 
temper,  which  is  brought  on  by  debauchery,  and  which 
had  been  imported  with  the  gold  of  America. 

The  fine  qualities  of  this  prince,  his  open  temper,  His  good 
beneficence,  honour,  generality,  and  courage,  have  not  Qualities, 
been  able  to  cover  his  faults  ;  rafhnefs  in  his  enterprifes, 
negligence  in  his  affairs,  ficklenefs  in  his  conduct,  pro¬ 
digality  in  his  expenfes,  and  excefs  in  his  pleafures. 
Whatever  merit  he  was  poffeffed  of,  he  would  have  met  Proteaion 
with  fewer  encomiums,  had  he  not  careffed  and  favour-  form¬ 
ed  men  of  letters,  by  whofe  fuffrages  the  reputation  of 
fovereigns  is  fixed.  He  founded  the  royal  college  and 
printing  houfe.  At  the  fame  time  that  he  encouraged 
the  culture  of  the  learned  languages,  he  had  the  pru¬ 
dence  to  command  that  the  public  adts  fliould  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  French.  In  the  fame  manner  he  gave  life  to  the 
fine  arts,  built  Fontainbleau,  and  began  the  Louvre. 

In  order  to  polifh  the  manners  of  the  court,  he  drew  to 
it  the  mod  refpedlable  women  and  diftinguiflied  pre¬ 
lates.  But  the  women  and  prelates  foon  filled  it  with 
intrigues. 

It  was  the  cardinal  de  Tournon,  a  man  unquefliona-  Barbarity 
bly  of  greater  zeal  than  humanity,  who  principally  en- 
forced  the  execution  of  a  barbarous  arret,  iflued  by  the  Provence 
parliament  of  Aix,  which  had  been  fome  years  fufpend-  0f 
ed  by  the  court,  and  whofe  confequences  were  horrible,  religion. 

That  court  had  condemned  to  the  flames,  as  heretics, 
all  the  mafters  of  families  of  Merindol ;  at  the  fame 
time  giving  order  to  raze  all  the  houfes  of  that  large 
market  town,  and  even  to  root  up  the  trees  of  the 
neighbouring  forefts.  As  foon  as  the  court  had  per¬ 
mitted 
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mitted  the  execution  of  this  arret,  two  magiftrates, 
more  deferving  the  name  of  executioners,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  troops,  committed  cruelties  which  certainly 
had  not  been  forefeen.  They  maflacred  three  thoufand 
perfons,  without  diftindion  of  age  or  fex.  The  little 
town  of  Cabrieres  and  Merindol,  with  twenty  two  towns 
or  villages,  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.  An  ad  of  barba¬ 
rity,  fo  proper  to  bring  an  odium  on  the  Catholics,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  fignal  for  thofe  atrocious  wars, 
which  fanaticifm  afterwards  lighted  up  in  the  kingdom. 

Under  this  reign  Bretagne  was  reunited  to  the  crown, 
in  1532  ;  the  Bretons  having  been  prevailed  on  to  make 
it  their  own  requefh 

Two  months  before  the  death  of  Francis  I.  happened 
that  of  Henry  VIII.  a  defpot  in  every  thing,  except  the 
levying  of  fublidies.  The  fupprefhon  of  the  monafle- 
ries  had  procured  him  great  riches,  from  which  he 
reaped  no  advantage  ;  their  revenues  being  fwailowed 
up  by  the  courtiers.  Charles  V.  blamed  him  for  hav¬ 
ing  killed  the  hen  which  laid  golden  eggs.;  becaufe  in  fad 
he  had  deprived  himfelf  of  very  high  taxes  which  were 
formerly  levied  on  the  church  and  the  monks.  By  his 
will  the  crown  devolved  to  young  prince  Edward,  fon 
of  Jane  Seymour ;  in  default  of  that  prince,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Catharine  of  Arragon  ;  and  afterwards  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn.  All  three  reigned 
in  fucceflion. 


CHAP.  VII. 

* 

The  Germanic  Liberty  oppreffed  by  Charles  V.* — Henry  II. 
King  of  France. — Progrefs  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

T  TEN  R  Y  II.  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Francis  I.  a  war- 
j[  like  prince,  but  deftitute  of  prudence,  was  more 
lit  for  obeying  the  didates  of  a  miftrefs,  than  purfuing 
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a  grand  fyftem  of  politics.  The  emperour’s  apprehen¬ 
sions  were  removed,  and  he  hadened  the  execution  of 
his  defign  againd  the  chiefs  of  the  Protedant  league. 

He  advanced  towards  Saxony  with  only  fixteen  thou¬ 
sand  men  ;  but  they  were  veteran  troops,  and  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  numerous  army  ;  and  arriving  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe,  oppofite  to  Muhlberg,  he  ventured,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  representations  of  his  officers,  to  pafs  that 
river,  which  is  three  hundred  paces  wide,  in  fight,  of  the 
enemy.  He  animated  his  troops  by  Sharing  their  dan¬ 
ger  ;  and  the  fuccefs  crowned  his  valour,  and  judified 
his  hopes. 

The  elector,  John  Frederic,  too  irrefolute  and  cau-  The  elec¬ 
tions  in  his  deliberations,  though  extremely  brave  in  Frederic1 
a&ion,  and  fearlefs  in  the  midd  of  Storms,  had  taken  no  defeated 
one  proper  meafure.  Fie  was  encamped  at  Mulhaufen,  hauled 
near  Muhlberg,  when,  receiving  the  unexpected  news and  take» 
that  the  emperour  had  paffed  the  river,  and  was  ad  van- I>nfcnGr* 
cing  to  attack  him,  he  collected  the  whole  vigour  of  his 
foul,  prepared  for  a  battle,  and  fought  with  heroic  cou¬ 
rage.  Being  defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  prifoner,  he 
bore  the  haughty  infults  of  the  conqueror  without  the 
lead  marks  of  difcouragement  or  vexation.  It  was  to 
be  prefumed  that  Wittemberg,  his  capital,  would  Sub¬ 
mit,  in  the  condernation  Spread  by  his  defeat.  But  the 
electrefs,  Sibilla  of  Cleves,  a  woman  who  deferves  to  be 
immortalized,  encouraged  the  inhabitants,  provided 
againd  every  poffible  exigency,  and  made  the  emperour 
apprehend  that  he  Ihould  mifcarry  in  his  attempt  upon 
that  place. 

In  this  embarrafirnent,  the  politics  of  Charles  V.  He  is, con- 
made  him  have  fecourfe  to  an  a  cl  of  clefpotifm,  which  ^  deatn 
flained  his  glory,  while  it  Secured  his  fuccefs.  He  withoui 
caufed  the  elector  to  be  condemned  by  a  court  martial, 
compofed  of  Italians  and  Spaniards,  in  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  the  empire.  The  Sentence  being  notified  to  the 
prifoner,  while  he  was  playing  at  chefs,  he  replied  cool¬ 
ly — J  Jhall  die  without  reluctance ,  if  my  death  will  fave 
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the  honour  of  my  family,  and  tin  inheritance  of  my  children ; 
and  then  continued  his  game,  as  if  nothing  could  move 
him. 

His  wife  and  family,  more  terrified  at  this  news  than 
at  the  imperial  arms,  thought  only  of  faving  his  life. 
Their  letters  and  entreaties  determined  him  to  conclude 
a  treaty,  by  which  he  put  his  eie&orate  into  the  hands 
of  the  emperour,  on  condition  that  his  life  fhould  be 
fpared,  and  the  city  of  Gotha  given  to  his  children, 
with  a  penfion  of  fifty  thoufand  florins.  The  traitor 
Maurice  had  the  fpoils  of  his  unfortunate  coufin.  Had 
Charles  kept  fo  rich  a  prize,  he  would  have  betrayed  the 
ambition  which  fecretly  preyed  upon  his  heart. 

His  conduct. to  Philip,  landgrave  of  Heffe,  was  flill 
more  odious,  becaufe  fraud  opened  the  way  for  violence. 
The  landgrave,  terrified  by  the  fate  of  the  elector,  made 
his  fubmiffion  ;  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  the  ele&or  of 
Brandenburg,  becoming  fureties  that  the  emperour 
fhould  not  detain  him  prifoner ;  and  figned  the  articles 
impofed  upon  him,  which  were,  to  give  up  his  perfon 
and  dominions  to  the  difpofal  of  Charles,  to  come  and 
afk  pardon  on  his  knees,  &c.  He  fubmitted  to  the 
humiliation  of  this  mortifying  ceremony  ;  but  when  he 
was  afterwards  preparing  to  depart,  he  was  arrefted  by 
the  duke  of  Alva,  and  put  under  confinement.  The 
two  princes  with  whom  he  had  negotiated  in  vain  con¬ 
jured  the  emperour  not  to  expofe  them  to  the  difgrace 
which  this  ifep  would  infallibly  bring  upon  them.  His 
haughty  and  inflexible  foul  rejected  their  entreaties,  and 
defpifed  the  tranfports  of  the  landgrave’s  rage.  The 
intoxication  of  profperity  called  forth  all  his  poifon. 

The  conqueror  publicly  infulted  the  Germanic  bo¬ 
dy,  by  leading  its  principal  members  in  captivity  from 
town  to  town,  and  among  others  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
He  oppreffed  all  who  had  joined  in  the  league  of  Smal- 
kald  with  heavy  taxes,  carried  off  their  artillery,  and 
difarmed  the  people;  levied  contributions  at  his  plea- 
fure  from  his  allies,  and  treated  them  as  if  they  had 

been 


been  bis  own  fubjedts.  By  this  means  he  raifcd  a  ge¬ 
neral' difcontent,  the  effedts  of  which  could  be  fufpend- 
ed  only  by  a  panic  that  would  be  of  no  long  duration. 
Ferdinand  exercifed  the  fame  defpotifm  over  the  Bohe¬ 
mians,  and  (tripped  them  of  almoit  all  their  privileges. 

A  diet  was  aiTembled  at  Augfburg,  where  the  empe-  He  re- 
rour  refolved  to  terminate  the  religious  difputes,  and 
began  with  feizing  the  cathedral,  where  he  reftored  the  worihipat 
Romifli  worfliip ;  after  which  he  made  a  fpeech,  enjoin-  ^k?' 
ing  fubmiftion  to  the  council  of  Trent.  But  that in  favour 
council,  of  which  fo  great  hopes  had  been  conceived,  council. 
Teemed  already  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  pope,  in  or-'  But  the 
der  to  fecure  an  abfolute  afcendant  over  its  delibera-  council 
tions,  had  removed  it  to  Bologna,  under  pretext  of  an  the  point 
infedtious  diftemper,  and  none  but  the  bifhops  fubjedl  ?fbreak* 

A  L  J  mgr 

to  Charles  V.  remained  at  Trent.  Symptoms  of 
fchifm  appeared,  and  reproaches  were  thrown  out  by 
both  parties. 

The  pope  was  irritated  by  the  death  of  Peter  Louis  Aflaffma. 
Farnefe,  an  execrable  tyrant,  who  was  aftaffinated  by  Petnerof 
fome  confpirators  at  Placentia;  and  the  more,  as  a  body  Louis 
of  the  imperial  troops  took  poffeflion  of  that  city.  The  Fan‘ef* 
principal  aim  of  Paul  HI.  was  not  to  remedy  the  evils 
of  the  church,  but  to  (bir  up  enemies  againft  the  empe- 
rour, 

Charles,  after  having  fruitlefsly  demanded,  in  name 
of  the  diet,  that  the  council  Ihould  return  from  Bolog-  The  eiy- 
na  to  Trent,  and  protefted,  with  marks  of  contempt,  /Smi* 
againft  an  aftembly  which  depended  on  the  court  of  Publi(h^ 
Rome,  undertook  himfelf  to  regulate  the  faith,  as  he  burg!^* 
encroached  upon  the  bufinefs  of  the  empire.  He  pub- 
iiflied  a  body  of  dodtrine  in  thirty  fix  articles,  called  the 
Interim ,  which  was  to  be  in  force  till  the  decifion  of  a 
true  council  ;  and  his  abfolute  authority  made  it  be 
pafted  in  the  diet  without  examination.  The  divines 
by  whom  that  Interim  was  compofcd  had  inferted  it  in 
the  fundamentals  of  the  Catholic  dodtrine,  and  preferr¬ 
ed  the  ancient  form  of  worfliip ;  but  they  allowed  the 
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communion  in  both  kinds,  and  permitted  married 
it  neceffar-  prieds  to  perform  the  facerdotal  functions.  This  was 
contented  enough  to  dir  up  the  clamours  of  the  Catholics,  who 
the  two  could  not  bear  the  lead  innovation.  The  Protedants, 
paities‘  whofe  f)dem  was  overturned,  complained  dill  more 
bitterly.  There  never  was  an  indance  where  tempera¬ 
ments  in  religious  matters  reconciled  two  parties,  who 
by  the  heat  of  the  difputes,  and  the  very  nature  of 
things,  mud  forever  remain  divided.  The  old  crafty 
pope  did  not  differ  himfelf  to  be  hurried  away  by  the 
torrent  of  zeal;  and,  forefeeing  that  the  Interim  would 
fall,  politically  kept  dlence. 

ft  is  ef-  But  the  emperour  infided  on  the  obfervance  of  it 
by  ter-Cd  Wlt^  ^ie  authority  of  a  mader  that  would  be  obeyed ; 
rour.  and  all  the  princes,  except  the  eledtor  of  Saxony,  who 
continued  inflexible,  notwithdanding  his  captivity,  bent 
their  confcien'ces  to  the  yoke.  But  the  free  cities,  lefs 
tractable,  and  animated  by  the  zeal  of  the  preachers, 
at  drd  redded  with  all  the  vigour  of  enthufiafm  ;  upon 
which  Charles  put  his  army  in  motion,  before  they  had 
time  to  form  confederacies.  Augfburg  and  Ulm  loft 
their  privileges,  their  government,  and  their  liberty ; 
and  this  example  fpread  a  terrour,  which  under  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fubmifiion  fodered  the  hatred  againd  what 
was  on  that  occadon  dyled  Popery. 

1549.  Meantime  the  pope,  being  filled  with  uneadnefs  for 
attempts’  ^ie  l°fs  °f  Placentia,  was  contriving  means  for  its  reco- 
to  reunite  very ;  but  .could  find  no  other  than  reuniting  to  the 
Fiacentk  Holy  See  thole  two  dutchies  which  he  had  fettled  on 
to  the  his  baftard.  He  thought  that  St.  Peter’s  patrimony 
Roly  See- wou]c|  he  more  refpedted  than  his  own  family’s ;  and 
Octavio  Farnefc,  ton  and  heir  of  Peter  Louis,  was  to  be 
o&avio  indemnified  by  fome  other  fettlement.  But  that  young 
oppofes  Pr*nces  far  from  agreeing  to  the  pope’s  views,  attempted 
him.  .  to  feize  on  the  town  of  Parma ;  and,  being  unable  to 
fucceed,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  emperour, 
to  whom  he  was  dedrous  of  being  indebted  for  his  for- 
tune.  Paul  III.  was  fo  irritated  by  this  procedure,  that 
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his  death  is  attributed  to  the  excefs  of  his  vexation ;  Death  of 
but  an  oid  man  of  fourfcore  and  two  might  fink  into  the  P°Pe* 
the  grave  by  the  mere  decay  of  age. 

in  1450,  Paul  had,  approved  the  order  of  Jefuits,  origin  of  « 
then  in  its  infancy  ;  becaufe  St.  Ignatius,  its  founder, 
fubjedted  it  entirely  to  the  orders  of  the  pope.  A  par¬ 
ticular  vow  of  obedience,  which  connected  that  order 
more  than  any  other  with  the  court  of  Rome,  fitted  it, 
in  a  particular  manner,  for  the  execution  of  his  defigns. 

The  number  of  the  monks  was  at  firft  limited  to  three- 
fcore ;  notwithftanding  which,  the  old  and  new  world, 
the  cities  and  courts,  were  foon  filled  with  Jefuits. 

That  body,  in  which  abilities  and  virtues  were  often 
united  with  prejudices  and  dangerous  dodfrines,  was 
dedined  one  day  to  draw  upon  itfelf  the  moft  violent 
ftorms,  for  the  very  reafon  that  it  acquired  too  great 
power. 

The  new  pope,  Julius  III.  a  creature  of  Paul,  who  1550. 
was  indebted  for  his  election  to  the  family  of  Farnefe, 
in  teftimony  of  his  gratitude,  put  Oftavio  in  poffeffion  pontifi- 
of  Parma.  But  this  indance  of  generofity  did  him  lefs  j^Ju°sf1IL 
honour,  than  he  himfelf  did  hurt  to  his  reputation,  by 
giving  a  cardinal’s  hat  to  an  obfcure  youth  of  fixteen, 
whole  foie  merit  confided  in  amufing  him,  and  taking 
care  of  an  ape  which  he  kept  ;  an  inconceivable  weak- 
nefs,  efpecially  at  a  time  when  the  Holy  See  was  ex¬ 
po  fed  to  fo  many  fatires. 

Julius,  as  well  as  all  the  cardinals,  had  bound  him-  ^ 
felf  by  oath,  that  immediately  after  the  election,  the  thecoun- 
council  diould  be  again  affembled,  which  had  been  of 

o  f  Trent* 

diflblved  by  Paul  III.  But  he  was  not  eager  in  the 
performance  of  this  obligation,  as  he  knew  by  expe¬ 
rience,  having  prefided  in  it  in  quality  of  legate,  how 
difficult  a  tafk  it  is  to  govern  fuch  affemblies ;  yet,  at 
lad,  to  fatisfy  the  emperour,  he  fummoncd  it  anew  to 
meet  at  Trent.  The  diet  of  Augfburg  acknowledged 
its  authority,  from  want  of  power  to  oppofe  Charles 
and  that  prince  promifed  full  fecurity  to  the  Proteftants 
who  fhould  attend  it,  as  well  as  to  the  Catholics. 
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His  innumerable  projects  of  ambition  necefTarily 
crofted  the  defign  of  reftoring  uniformity  in  religion* 
which  was  more  fpecious  than  folid.  He  was  in  pof- 
feftion  of  Placentia,  to  which  he  was  defirous  of  adding 
Parma;  and  Julius  III.  not  daring  to  declare  again!! 
him  in  favour  of  Octavio  Famefe,  to  whom  he  even  re¬ 
pented  that  he  had  reilored  the  dutchy  ;  the  duke,  be¬ 
ing  threatened  with  invafion,  folicited  the  aid  of  the 
French  king. 

Henry  II.  then  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  attack 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  England*  after  the  death  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  was  filled  with  difturbances  under5 the  minor 
king.  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerfet,  uncle  of 
Edward  VI.  by  the  mother’s  fide,  and  abfolute  mafter 
of  the  kingdom,  under  the  title  of  protestor,  had  totally 
changed  the  religious  fyftem  of  the  laft  reign,  aboliflied 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  eftablifhed  the  rigid 
and  impofing  do&'rine  of  Calvin.  He  had  carried  a 
war  into  Scotland,  where  fanatic ifm  likewife  began  to 
work,  and  hoped  to  reunite  the  two  kingdoms,  by  the 
marriage  of  the  queen,  Mary  Stuart,  with  the  king  of 
England  ;  but  the  courage  of  the  Scots  was  revived  by 
the  fuccours  that  arrived  from  France.  Mary  had  been 
contracted  to  the  dauphin  ;  Somerfet,  lurrounded  with 
cabals,  had  loft  his  authority ;  and  Boulogne  had  been 
reftored  to  France  for  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns'. 

It  was  therefore  natural  that  Henry,  who  was  filled 
with  the  fame  fentiments  as  his  father,  againft  the  am¬ 
bitious  Charles  V.  fhould  fnatch  the  opportunity  of 
flopping  him  in  his  rapid  career  of  fortune.  The  trea¬ 
ty  with  Farnefe  was  concluded  in  a  fhort  time,  upon 
the  news  of  which  Julius  immediately  confifcated  the 
dutchy  of  Parma,  and  united  with  the  emperour.  The 
war  was  concluded  without  any  memorable  event, 
Parma  fuftained  a  fiege,  which  was  railed  by  the  impe- 
rialifts,  and  part  of  the  ecclefiaflicai  territories  was  ra¬ 
vaged  by  the  French, 
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The  council  renewed  its  deliberations;  and.  though  impor- 
there  were  only  about  fixty  prelates  aflembled,  who  ndse;f 
were  almoft  all  Italians  or  Spaniards/  with  a  few  Ger- the  coun¬ 
mans,  the  moft  effential  points  were  determined,  con- ^ 
cerning  the  eucharift,  penance,  and  extreme  unblion,  rous. 
without  regard  to  a  formal  proteft  entered  by  the  king 
of  France.  The  emperour  prohibited  the  Lutherans 
from  teaching  a  contrary  dodtrine,  banifned  their  minif- 
ters,  and  perfecuted  whoever  did  not  take  his  will  for  a 
rule  of  their  belief. 

During  the  diet  at  Augfburg,  he  had  given  a  proof  New  in- 
of  defpotifm,  which  is  unparalleled  in  profane  hiftory. 

Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  the  eledtor  of  Brandenburg,  perourp 
renewing  their  ioheitations  for  the  deliverance  of  the  defPotlfHl 
landgrave  of  Heffe,  and  infilling  on  the  engagement  by 
which  they  had  become  fureties  that  no  violence  fhould 
be  offered  to  his  perron,  he  had  abfolved  them  from 
their  obligations  in  this  refpecl,  as  if  honour,  good  faith 
and  confoience,  had  been  fubject  to  his  dominion.  The 
Proteftants  did  not  fail  to  charge  him  with  arrogating 
the  fame  fpi ritual  authority  as  the  popes. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Maurice  of  Saxony  humbles  Charles  V. — Henry  II.  takes 
and  keeps  the  three  Bifhoprics. 

SO  many  odious  attempts  againft  the  liberties  of  Artful 
the  Germanic  body  nccelTarily  brought  on  a  revo- 
lution.  Maurice,  the  mod  potent  of  the  German  of  Saxo- 
princes,  after  the  addition  of  the  eledlorate  of  Saxony  n,v' 
to  his  hereditary  dominions,  fecretly  formed  the  deftgn 
of  balancing  fo  overgrown  a  power.  Equally  crafty 
and  ambitious,  he  found  means  to  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  emperour,  of  whom  he  always  appeared  a  zealous 
partifan,andof  the  Proteftants  themfelves^whofe  opinions 
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he  fl ill  maintained,  though  he  had  betrayed  their  caufe. 
After  having  obliged  his  fubjedb  to  conform  to  the  In~ 
terim ,  by  the  help  of  the  timid  Melandlhon,  who  was 
no  longer  fupported  by  the  firmnefs  of  Luther,  he  had 
filenced  the  clamours  of  the  bigots,  by  a  public  de¬ 
claration  of  his  zeal  for  the  reformation.  He  had  fo- 
lemnly  promifed  that  he  would  rejedt  the  council  of 
Trent,  unlefs  the  points  already  determined  were  debat¬ 
ed  anew,  and  a  right  of  fuffrage  was  granted  to  the  Pro- 
He  is  teftant  divines.  In  the  mean  time,  the  diet  of  Augf- 
Beraf86"  burg,  which  w as  entirely  at  the  emperour’s  devotion, 
Magde  name^  him  general  of  the  war  againft  Magdeburg, 

burg.  which  had  been  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  for 
vigoroufly  oppofing  the  Interim. 

He  forces  That  town  fuftained  a  fiege  of  twelve  months,  reli- 
theran11"  §*ous  zea^  a^aing  new  ftrength  to  the  love  of  liberty, 
city,  and  and  Maurice  protradling  the  war,  without  difcovering 
the^on  ^is  ^e%ns*  The  articles  of  the  capitulation  were  even 
fidence  of  conformable  to  the  views  of  Charles;  but  the  eledtor 
bitants a"  £ave  Piavale  afturances,  that  the  inhabitants  fhould 
neither  be  deprived  of  the  public  exercife  of  Lutheran- 
ifm,  nor  of  any  of  their  privileges.  In  a  word,  he  fo 
totally  extinguithed  the  hatred  with  which  they  were 
tranfporfed  againft  him  during  the  liege,  that  they 
elected  him  burgrave,  a  tide  formerly  annexed  to  the 
eledtorate  of  Saxony,  and  which  gave  great  authority. 
This  prince  advanced  to  his  aim  with  admirable  pru¬ 
dence.  The  emperour,  who  was  at  Infpruck,  had  his 
attention  too  much  abforbed  in  the  affairs  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  and  did  not  entertain  the  leaft  fufpicion.  Thus 
does  cunning  fometimes  fall  into  the  fnares  which  it 
lays  for  others. 

Though  Maurice  had  already  entered  into  a  league  with 
leagued  prance)  by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  Henry  II.  and 
Ft  a  nee,  he  fhould  declare  war  at  the  fame  time  againft  the  op- 
diffem-  preflbr  of  Germany*  Religion  was  not  confidered  in 
Wes*  this  treaty,  which  was,. on  that  account,  only  more  con¬ 
formable  to  political  intereft.  Before  Maurice  pulled 
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oft  the  malk,  he  again  demanded  the  liberty  of  the 
landgrave,  his  father  in  law  ;  and  the  refufal  which  he 
met  with  was  an  additional  juftification  of  his  attempt. 
The  famous  Granvelle,  bifhop  of  Arras,  afterwards  car¬ 
dinal,  a  minifter  of  diftinguifhed  abilities,  had  fome 
information  of  the  eleftor’s  proceedings,  and  blinded 
himfelf  by  an  excels  of  confidence,  faying,  that  a 
drunken  German  was  not  capable  of  impofing  upon  him  ;  yet 
he  was  more  impofed  upon  than  any  body.  Two  Sax¬ 
on  minifters  were  corrupted,  on  whofe  attachment  he 
repofed  entire  confidence  ■,  and  the  prince  having  difco- 
vered  their  perfidy,  diffembled  with  fo  much  art  to  his 
two  minifters,  that  he  made  their  correfpondence  with 
Granvelle  a  means  of  difpelling  all  jealouly, 

When  every  thing  was  ready  for  aftion,  Maurice 
took  up  arms,  and  publifhed  a  manifefto,  fetting  forth 
his  motives,  which  were  calculated  to  gain  the  different 
parties.  His  defign  was  to  fecure  the  proteftant  reli¬ 
gion,  to  maintain  the  conftitution  and  liberties  of  Ger¬ 
many  ,  and  to  deliver  the  landgrave  of  Hcffe.from  an 
unjuft  impnfonment.  Such  were  the  reafons  which  he 
all  edged  for  his  proceedings.  Immediately  after  ap¬ 
peared  a  manifefto  of  the  king  of  France,  in  which 
Henry  II.  affumed  the  title  of  Protestor  of  the  liberties  of 
Germany  audits  captive  princes-,  and  declared  his  pur- 

po  e  of  fecuring  the  independence  of  all  the  members 
or  the  empire. 

The  emperour,  who  was  at  Infpruck,  aim  oft  without 
troops,  without  money,  in  an  ill  ftate  of  health,  and 
lulled  in  fecurity,  was  ftruck  as  with  a  thunderbolt  at 
this  unexpefted  news,  and  his  confternation  was  re¬ 
doubled  by  the  a&ivity  of  his  enemies.  Toul, 
Veidun,  and  Metz,  fell  without  refiftance  into  the 
hands  of  Henry  ;  and  Maurice  croffed  High  Ger¬ 
many.  He  accepted  a  conference  at  Lintz  with  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  that  he  might  fhew  pacific  fenti- 
ments  ;  but  it  ended  only  in  appointing  another.  He 
rapidly  .continued  his  march  towards  the  country  of 
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Tirol,  forcing  the  obftacles  that  retarded  his  progrefs, 
Theem-  and  reckoned  upon  furprifing  Charles  at  Infpruck  ;  but. 
PfT'cs  fome  hours  before  his  arrival,  the  emperour  had  taken 
by  flight  flight  during  the  night,  in  the  time  of  a  dreadful  ftorm, 
racked  with  the  gout,  and  carried  in  a  litter  through 
P  the  middle  of  the  Alps.  However,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  get  fafe  to  Villach,  a  ftrong  place  in  Carin* 
thia. 

Confe*  Maurice  returned  in  triumph  to  Paffaw,  the  place 
“  agreed  upon  for  a  fecond  interview  with  berdinand,  to 
which  deputies  were  fent  by  almoft  all  Germany. .  He 
limited  his  demands  to  the  three  articles  fet  forth  in  his 
manifefto  :  the  deliverance  of  the  landgrave,  the  public 
exercife  of  the  proteffant  religion,  and  the  refloration  of 
the  privileges  and  liberties  of  Germany  ;  which  were 
pretented  to  the  emperour,  in  the  name  of  all  the  {fates 
of  the  empire,  the  Lutherans  being  on  that  occafion 
feconded  by  the  Catholics.  Charles  antwered  with  his 
ufual  haughtinefs,  flattering  himfelf  that  by  this  means 
he  fhould  gain  time  ;  but  the  elector  immediately  hav¬ 
ing  recourfe  again  to  arms,  he  became  moie  tiadfable, 
the  negotiation  was  renewed,  and  both  parties  being 
defirous  of  peace,  either  from  neceflity,  01  dread  of  what 
might  happen,  it  was  concluded  in  a  fhort  time. 

Condi-  The  principal  conditions  were,  that  the  landgrave 
tio"dimn  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty,  that  the  Interim  fhould  be 
Charles v.  abolilhed,  and  a  diet  alfembled  in  fix  months  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  religious  differences  $  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
liberty  of  confidence  fhould  be  enjoyed  in  the  fulleft  man- 
nei^and  Proteftants  might  even  be  admitted  into  the  im¬ 
perial  chamber  ;  that  if  the  diet  did  not  put  an  end  to 
the  ecclefiaftical  difputes,  the  treaty  now  concluded 
fhould  remain  perpetually  in  force,  fo  far  as  it  regarded 
that  matter  ;  and,  laftly,  that  the  examination  of  the 
grievances  affecting  the  liberties  of  the  empire,  fliould 
be  referred  to  the  approaching  diet. 

The  king  Though  the  confederates  owed  a  great  deal  to  tne 
abandon!  king  of.  France,  and  had  engaged  neither  to  make  peace 
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nor  truce  without  his  content,  he  was  fcarcely  named 
m  the  treaty.— “  He  experienced  the  fame  treatment, 
which  every  prince,  who  lends  his  aid  to  the  authors 
of  a  civil  war,  may  exped,  (fays  Dr.  Robertfon.) 

As  foonr  asnth?  rage  of  f^ion  began  to  fubfide,  and 
any  profped  of  accommodation  to  open,  his  fervices 
were  forgotten  ;  and  his  aflociates  made  a  merit  with 
their  fovereign,  of  the  ingratitude  with  which  they 
abandoned  their  prote&or.”  Henry  diffembled  his 
Vexation,  and  refolved  to  defend  his  conquests.  It  is  a 
remaikabie  circ  urn  fiance,  that  this  prince,  who  perfe* 

^ Varies  in  his  own  kingdom,  fecured  their 
eitabiilhment  in  Germany. 

The_  attempts  of  Charles  V.  to  force  conferences  fh^coun, 
ended  in  the  lame  manner*  He  did  not  even  fee  the  cil  agairt 
termination  of  the  council,  whofe  decifions  he  vainly  IT" 
hoped  would  reconcile  the  two  churches.  The  terrour 
ot  Maurice’s  arms.  having  reached  as  far  as  Trent,  the 
German  bifnops  immediately  retired  j  and  the  leo-ate 

There  had  been  great  difputes  with  regard  to  the  t:,= 
lare  conduct  demanded  by  the  Proteftants  for  their  di  mandof 
v.nes  5  they  defined  to  have  a  voice  in  the  deliberations  StaST 
and  decifions  j  that  the  feripture  fliould  be  adopted  for 

the  foie  rule  ,  and  that  the  pope  fliould  be  fubjed  to 

ne  decrees  of  the  affembly.  But  how  could  fuch  pre- 
entions  oe  admitted  ?  And  if  they  had,  how  could 
the  two  parties  ad  m  concert,  underftand  each  other 
and  come  to  an  agreement  ?  The  whole  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  hiftory,  from  the  birth  of  Arianifm,  demonftrates, 
hat  the  fpmt  ot  feds  is  equally  obftinate  in  dilpute 
and  inflexible  after  decifion.  Councils  have  determin- 

ed  dodrines,  but  they  have  never  fubje&ed  nor  per- 
fuaded  heretics.  1  . 

John  Frederic  the  former  eledor  of  Saxony,  and  C«t 
tlie  landgrave  of  Hefle,  who  were  fet  at  liberty  after  ahe  ?repa?; 
accommodation  at  PafTaw,  wifhed  only  to  enjoy  the  llo- 
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fleets  of  tranquillity.  Albert  alone,  margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg  Anfpach,  bad  refufed  to  fubfcnbe  the  pacific^ 
tion,  and  continued  his  ravages  in  High  Germany.  The 
emperour,  lefs  felicitous  to  flop  his  depredations,  than 
eager  to  be  avenged  of  the  French  king,  made  gieat 
preparations  for  recovering  what  he  had  loft  in  Lorraine. 
By  the  conqueft  of  the  three  bithopncs,  Champagne 
had  gained  a  {Long  frontier,  and  the  empire  was  expol- 
ed  to  the  French  arms.  It  was  therefore  of  the  1  ait  im¬ 
portance  to  retake  them  ;  and  Charles  refolved  to  em¬ 
ploy  all  his  forces  in  the  attempt.  He  came  and  laid 
fiecre  to  Metz  with  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  men, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  who 
had  for  feme  ‘time  hefitated  to  which  of  the  two  mo- 

narchs  he  Ihould  fell  his  fervices. 

The  danger  had  been  forefecn,  and  prudent  mealures 
taken.  Francis  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guife,  had  under¬ 
taken  the  defence  of  Metz,  a  town  of  vaft  extent,  ill 
fortified,  and  in.  no  condition  of  itfelf  to  fuftain  a  long 
fiefe.  The  principal  noblemen  of  the  kingdom,  ani¬ 
mated  by  his  courage  and  example,  haftened  to  mare 
in  the  glory  of  the  attempt.  In  a  fliort  time,  he  repair¬ 
ed  the  fortifications,  and  {Lengthened  the  place  with 
new  works;  labouring  with  the 'foldiers,  infpinng  cou¬ 
rage  wherever  he  appeared,  and  even  making  fatigue 
pleafintT  by  his  talent  of  winning  affedtion.  IN  either 
fending  away  the  ufelefs  mouths,  deftroymg  the  fuburbs 
and  the  mills,  laying  wafte  the  country  round,  nor  the 
fevere  orders  didated  by  precaution,  raifed  the  llightelt 
nfurmur.  He  made  the  people  fenfible  that  thefe  facri- 

fices  were  due  to  their  country.  ..  .  - 

rfteem-  The  emperour,  who  was  always  obftinate  in  his  rclo- 
?erru\  lutions,  notwithftanding  the  belt  counfels,  began  the 
Sege!  '  fie^e  about  the  end  of  Odober,  and  thought  himfelf 
fuperiour  to  the  obftacles,  which  were  feprefeirted  to 
‘'him,  in  the  cleared:  manner,  by  his  generals.  But  he 
Was  punilhed  for  his  prefumptuous  confidence.  A  ter 
fpending  fixty  five  days  in  fruitlefs  efforts,  with  the  lofs 
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of  thirty  thoufand  men,  by  the  valour  of  the  befieged, 
the  feverity  of  the  feafon,  and  difeafes,  he  fuddenly 
drew  off  his  army. — I  perceive ,  laid  he,  that  fortune , 
like  other  females , for fakes  old  men ,  to  lavifh  her  favours  on 
the  young.  But  this  dilafter  deferved  more  ferious  re¬ 
flexions. 

Fortune  gave  him  other  fubjeXs  of  mortification  in 
Italy.  He  loft  the  principality  of  Piombino,  which  his 
neceffities  obliged  him  to  fell  for  an  inconfiderable  fum 
to  Cofmo  Medici,  Sienna  drove  out  the  Spanifh  gar- 
rifon,  and  put  itfelf  under  the  proteXion  of  France. 
The  coafts  of  Calabria  were  ravaged  by  Dragut,  a  pupil 
of  Barbarofla,  who  had  been  fent  by  Soliman  at  the 
head  of  a  fleet.  The  Turks  waited  for  the  French 
fquadron  before  Naples  ;  but  that  being  retarded  by 
fome  unknown  obftacles,  and  no  news  of  it  arriving, 
they  returned  to  Conftantinople. 

The  formidable  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  having  been 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  for  new  aXs  of  vio¬ 
lence,  again  laid  wafte  part  of  Germany  ;  but  was  de¬ 
feated  at  Sieverhaufen,  in  the  dutchy  of  Lunenburg, 
by  the  army  of  the  empire,  under  the  command  of 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  who  fell  in  the  arms  of  viXory. 
Could  any  thing  wipe  out  the  aXs  of  treachery  commit¬ 
ted  by  this  eleXor,  too  great  admiration  could  not  be 
paid  to  his  fuccefs,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  mira¬ 
cles  of  political  wifdom.  As  he  left  only  one  daughter 
(afterwards  married  to  the  famous  William,  prince  of 
Orange)  John  Frederic,  whom  he  had  unjuftly  deprived 
of  his  dominions,  reclaimed  the  eleXoral  dignity  ;  but 
Auguftus,  brother  of  Maurice,  carried  it  againft  him, 
even  by  the  judgment  of  the  ftates  of  Saxony  ;  and  the 
eleXorate  has  always  remained  in  pofleflion  of  the 
younger  branch,  named  Albertine,  though,  in  the  order 
of  nature,  it  belonged  to  the  Erneftine  ;  only  Alten- 
burg  was  added  to  the  lhare  of  John  Frederic.  That 
prince  died  next  year,  whofe  virtues  made  him  more 
refpeXable  in  his  adverfity,  than  his  opprefior  had  been 
in  a  brilliant,  but  guilty  profperity.  Let 
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MODERN  HISTORY. 

L^t  us  take  a  fhort  view  of  the  confequences  of  the 
war  between  France  and  the  emperour,  which  were 
calamitous  to  the  fubjeds  of  both  nations,  who  fell 
vidims  to  the  fruitlefs  animality  of  the  princes. 
Charles,  having  taken  Terouane  by  affault,  razed  that 
city,  of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  the  name. 
Hefdin  likewife  fell  into  his  hands,  But  this  was  all 
the  advantage  he  reaped  from  a  campaign,  the  expenfes 
of  which  had  fwallowed  up  hi.s  treafures.  The  year 
following,  the  two  hoftile  monarchs  appeared  at  the 
head  of  their  troops,  in  the  Low  Countries,  but  per* 
formed  no  adion  worthy  of  their  preparations.  Cofmo 
Medici  took  arms  in  Italy,  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
Sienna  ;  and  Strozzi,  a  Florentine,  who  commanded 
the  army  of  that  kingdom,  loft  the  battle  of  Marciano, 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  fought  $  but  the  brave 
Montluc  defended  Sienna  no  lefs  than  ten  months,  the 
love  of  liberty  making  the  citizens  bear  all  the  feverities 
of  famine.  At  laft  he  capitulated,  on  condition  that 
the  republic  fhould  preferve  its  liberty  and  privileges 
under  the  protedion  of  the  empire  (1555  5)  a  capitula* 
tion  almoft  no  fooner  made  than  broken. 

The  conqueft  which  the  emperour  was  rnoft  ambi* 
tious  of  making,  and  which  he  fruitleflly  attempted 
with  all  his  forces,  was  very  near  being  put  into  his 
hands  by  a  confpiracy  of  monks.  The  fuperiour  of  the 
Cordeliers  at  Metz,  a  man  of  a  bold,  intriguing  fpirit, 
had  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  confidence  of  the  gov* 
ernour,  and  traitoroufly  formed  a  defign  to  deliver  up 
the  town  to  the  enemy  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  fcduced 
the  monks  of  his  monaftery,  and  received  into  it  a 
numlper  of  foldiers  difguifed  in  the  habit  ot  Cordeliers, 
who  were  to  open  the  gates  to  the  garrifon  of  Thion- 
.vjlle.  The  plot  was  difeovered  on  the  very  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  execution  ;  and  the  fuperiour  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  with  twenty  of  his  monks ;  who,  be* 
ing  left  together  in  a  chamber  to  confefs  each  other, 
murdered  him  with  their  own  hands,  and  beat  to  death 
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five  of  the  elded  among  them,  that  had  joined  with 
him  in  feducing  the  red.  The  criminals  would  have 
been  pardoned,  in  confideration  of  their  habit,  had  not 
the  example  appeared  abfolutely  necefiary.  Only  fix  of 
the  younged  were  fpared. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Reign  of  Mary  in  England.— Raul  IV.  dijlurbs  Europe 
by  his  Ambition Abdication  of  Charles  V. 


WHILE  war  was  raging,  to'  the  misfortune  of Mafy  I,ad 
mankind,  the  infatiable  ambition  of  Charles  V.  Edward^ 
opened  a  new  career  with  fuccefs.  Edward  VI.  dying  VL  in 
*n  1553>  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  fucceeded  by  his  Engkmi* 
fitter  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Catharine  of 
Arragon,  Dudley*  duke  of  Northumberland,  having 
made  an  attempt  to  let  the  crown  on  the  head  of  fane 
Gray,  his  daughter  in  law,  and  niece  of  Henry  VIII. 
only  ruined  himfelf,  his  fon,  and  that  amiable,  vir¬ 
tuous,  and  learned  lady,  whom  he  had  forced  into  his 
meafures.  All  three  perifhed  on  the  fcaffold. 


As  Mary  s  hufband  would  neceffarily  mount  the 
throne  of  England,  Charles  immediately  conceived  the 
defign  of  procuring  that  kingdom  for  his  fon,  who  was 
heir  to  fo  vad  dominions.  Philip,  equally  ambitious 
with  his  father,  readily  confented  to  marry  a  woman  of ' 
thirty  eight,  though  he  was  but  twenty  feven.  The 
queen,  being  drongly  attached  to  a  family  from  which 
fhe  was  defcended,  and  dill  more  zealous  for  the  Ro- 
milli  religion,  which  fhe  was  refolved  to  edablifh  by  the 
authority  of  law,  or  the  force  of  perfecution,  wifhed  for 
a  hufband  fuch  as  Philip,  whofe  violent  zeal  had  been 
already  manifeded  ;  and  whofe  power  facilitated  the- 
means  of  executing  her  defigns.  On  the  contrary,  the  Her  imr. 
Englilh  nation*  apprehenfive  for  its  religion  and  liberty  riage  with 

t  i  \  Philip  II. 
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bie  to  ihe  looked  upon  that  marriage  with  horrour.  But  all  ob- 
Enghfh.  ftacles  were  furmounted  by  the  emperour’s  intrigues 
and  money.  By  the  fettlement  it  was  agreed  that  Phi¬ 
lip  fhould  have  the  title  of  king  ;  that  the  regal  autho¬ 
rity  fhould  remain  in  the  hands  of  Mary  ;  that  no 
violation  fhould  be  offered  to  the  conflitution,  the  na¬ 
tional  cuftoms,  &c. 

i554.  On  Philip’s  arrival  in  England,  their  fufpicions  and 

thoiicre"  aPPre^en^ons  were  confirmed  by  his  cold,  imperious 
]ig°ionre-  manner,  his  bigotry,  and  his  inclination  to  defpotifm. 
ftored.  Qne  parliament,  having  thrown  out  fome  bills  againft 
hercfy,  was  immediately  after  diffolved  ;  but  a  fecond 
gave  itfelf  up  to  the  views  of  the  court.  Cardinal  Pole, 
a  defendant  of  the  blood  royal,  who  had  been  attaint¬ 
ed  feveral  years  before,  was  receive^  in  quality  of  the 
pope’s  legate.  The  two  houfes  repealed  the  ads  for 
eftabli filing  Proteftantifm,  demanded  abfolution,  and 
requeued  the  favour  of  being  reconciled  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  which  they  obtained  without  difficulty.  Ju¬ 
lius  III.  was  agreeably  furprifed,  when  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Englifh  for  Suffering  them  to  do  what,  he 
Paid,  he  himfelf  ought  to  thank  them  for  having  done. 
Rome  triumphed,  but  had  reafons  to  dread  the  lofs  of 
her  acquifition. 

Perfecu-  Thus  we  fee  three  changes  of  religion,  in  three  fuc- 
tionraif-  ceeding  reigns.  A  fourth  might  have  been  forefeen,  as 
Mary7 and  the  parliaments  were  determined  by  the  opinion  of  the 
Philip,  fovereign.  Fire  and  fword  were  employed  againft  the 
heterodox  ;  which  was  a  means  to  render  the  belief, 
that  oughbto  have  been  infpired  into  men’s  minds, 
odious,  and  of  fhort  duration.  Mary  and  Philip,  in 
their  zeal,  confulted  only  their  own  tyrannical  inclina¬ 
tions.  A  aruel  inquifition  was  e'ftablifhed  among  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  always  been  jealotis  of  their  liberties.  Five 
bifhops,  and  among  others  the  celebrated  primate  Cran- 
mer,  who  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Henry  VIII. 
courageoufly  expired  in  the  flames.  In  three  years, 
herefy5 reckoned  up  two  hundred  threefcpre  and  (even? 

teen 
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teen  martyrs,  whofe  unfhaken  fanaticifm  could  only 
ferve  to  inflame  the  enthufiads,  and  irritate  their  hatred 
againft  the  church.  Thefe  atrocious  cruelties  produc¬ 
ed  a  difcontent  almod  univerfaL 

To  the  barbarifm  of  manners,  to  the  rage  of  fuper-  whence 
ftition,  to  the  examples  of  the  early  ages,  which  were 
too  frequent,  and  fometimes  extoljed  in  hidory,  and  tOcution 
the  abfurd  madnefs  of  commanding  the  opinions  of  caimans 
men,  muft  be  attributed  that  perfecuting  fpirit,  fo  con-  proceeds, 
trary  to  Chridianity,  and  neverthelefs  fo  .contagious 
that  it  even  infedted  the  heads  of  the  reformation,  who,  The  he-] 
when  they  changed  the  dodhTnes,  made  it  a  capital 
crime  to  diflent  from  their  opinions.  Under  Edward  it,  as  well 
VI.  a  prince  naturally  gentle,  the  fires  were  more  than 
once  lighted  up  for  herefy.  One  day,  figning  the  war¬ 
rant  for  the  execution  of  a  woman,  he  faid  to  Cranmer, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes — If  I  am  doing  wrong ,  you  Jhall  be 
anfwerable  for  it.  Thus  Cranmer,  who  was  a  man  of 
known  moderation,  fullered  himfelf  to  be  hurried  away 
by  the  torrent  of  cuftom.  Luther  had  been  a  violent 
perfecutor  ;  and  Servetus,  a  learned  Spanidi  phylician, 
was  burnt  at  Geneva,  by  the  indigation  of  Calvin, 
who  accufed  him  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  Trinity. 
Fanaticifm  was  univerfally  prevalent. 

Men’s  minds  were  not  then  diffidently  enlightened  Evils  that 
to  be  convinced,  that  it  is  as  unjud  to  punifh  opinions  \y  rerua- 
and  errours  with  the  feverities  referved  for  the  blacked  from 
criminals,  as  it  is  of  importance  to  curb  thofe  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  didurb  the  public  peace,  efpecialiy  in  matters 
of  religion.  But  ought  they  not  to  have  forefeen,  that 
the  perfecuted  party,  if  at  lad  it  got  the  upper  hand, 
would  infallibly  turn  perfecutor  ? — that  perfection 
was  a  fource  of  civil  wars  ?— r-and  that,  under  the  fpe- 
cious  pretence  of  avenging  the  caufe  of  God  (who  com¬ 
mands  the  exercife,  of  fraternal  charity  to  all  men,  with¬ 
out  exception,  or  didindtion  of  worlhip)  the  fociety  of 
Chridians  was  filled  with  animolities,  enmities,  and 
violences,  of  which  there  are  aimed  no  examples  to  be  * 
found  among  the  Pagans .?  The 
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'555*  The  fire  which  had  firft  been  kindled  in  Germany* 
men^of1* lvas  Eappily  extinguilhed  in  that  country,  while  it 
tliePeace  lpread  its  ravages  into  other  nations.  The  emperour 
sLt'theloa  had  S*,ven  UP  grounded  projedts  of  defpotifm,  and 
A^fb^  ^  was  ^01*  infeieft  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  R.o- 
£  s  mans,  who  held  a  new  diet  at  Augfburg,  to  conciliate 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  By  the  famons  recefs  of  this 
diet,  the  peace  of  religion  was  eftablifhed  on  terms 
highly  advantageous  to  both  parties,  though  in  fome 
Articles  refpedts  it  was  imperfedt.  Entire  liberty  of  confidence 
ce/sheie’  WaS  §ranted  t0  tlie  ftates  which  adhered  to  the  confef- 
fion  of  Augfburg;  (neither  Calvinifts  nor  Zuinglians  en* 
joyed  this  privilege,  and  they  obtained  it  only  by  the 
treaty  of  Weftphalia.)  It  was  enadted,  that  from 
thenceforth  religious  difputes  lliould  be  terminated 
only  by  the  pacific  methods  of  conference  and  perfua- 
fion  ;  (an  excellent  law,  which  ought  to  have  prevented 
the  civil  wars.).  The  Proteftants  were  left  in  pofleflion 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  property  which  they  had  feized.  It 
was  like-wife  agreed,  that  every  beneficiary  who  forfook 
the  Romifh  religion  fhould  immediately  lofe  his  bene¬ 
fice;  to  which  they  who  had  the  right  of  collation 
lliould  name  another,  as  being  vacant.  (This  is  the 
ecclefiaftical  rejervation ;  as  equitable  in  its  foundation, 
as  proper  to  keep  the  clergy  within  the  pale  of  the 
church.) 

it  was  Such  an  adt  could  not  but  give  offence  to  the  court 
oKv/  Rome>  b°th  becaufc  it  proceeded  from  an  affembly, 
to  the  great  part  of  which  confifted  of  laymen,  and  becaufe 
Rome?*  the  popes  arrogated  to  themfelves  the  exclufive  right  of 
wanted  t  *n  religious  matters.  We  fhall  fee  in  the  fe- 

benthe  t0  sucl>  that  *t  was  not  examined  how  far  the  right  of 
fojejudge.  kings  and  people,  to  decide  in  what  is  efTentially  necef- 
fary  to  the  public  tranquillity,  may  in  fome  circum- 
ftanees  extend ;  nor  was  it  confidered,  that  formerly 
ecclefiaftical  affairs  ivere  frequently  decided  in  national 
affemblies,  compofed  of  the  nobles  and  bifhops.  The 
Holy  See  was  believed  to  be  injured,  and  a  bloody  war 
was  kindled  upon  this  account.  Julius 
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Julius  III.  more  addi&ed  to  pleafures  than  to  the  Paul  iv. 
cares  of  government,  died,  leaving  a  bad  chara&er.  ^rraJfa) 
His  fucceffor,  Marcellus  II.  was  worthy  of  the  tiara,  auftere 
but  podefled  it  only  one  and  twenty  days.  (He  kept inoak* 
his  family  at  a  didance  from  Rome.)  Cardinal  Caraf- 
fa  fucceeded  him,  under  the  name  of  Paul  IV.  and 
adopted  a  quite  different  fydem.  This  pontiff,  who 
was  now  fourfcore,  had  entered  into  the  order  of  Do¬ 
minicans  early  in  life ;  had  afterwards  refigned  valuable 
benefices,  in  order  to  found  the  order  of  the  Theatins, 
whofe  rules  prefcribed  the  mod  rigid  poverty,  with  a 
prohibition  of  aiking  any  thing  in  charity ;  and  when 
he  was  again  taken  from  the  cloider,  and  promoted  to 
the  purple,  had  preferved  his  former  auderity  of  man¬ 
ners. .  But  on  his  mounting  the  papal  throne,  he  (hew-  He  chart¬ 
ed  himfelf  an  entirely  different  man  ;  affected  extraor-  &es  jjj? 
dinary  magnificence  5  and  when  the  deward  of  his  Ufe  a°tth« 
houfehold  afked  how  his  table  fliould  be  furnifhed,  J®®r°cfore 
proudly  replied — Like  that  of  a  great  prince.  His  ne- 
phews  were  inveded  with  the  fird  offices,  who,  being 
devoured  with  ambition,  and  guiding  him  at  their  plea¬ 
sure,  perfuaded  him  to  undertake  a  conqued,  in  order 
to  procure  dominions  for  them,  and  aggrandize  his 
own. 

His  temper  and  principles  afforded  them  means  ofnisharfe 
pudiing  him  on  to  the  bolded  enterprifes.  Being  a&haush" 
mortal  enemy  to  the  heretics,  he  had  edablifhed  the  Za™' 
inquifition  in  Italy,  and  was  tranfported  with  rage  at 
the  indulgence  granted  them  in  Germany.  Being 
tainted  with  all  the  ancient  prejudices  of  the  papal  pow¬ 
er,  he  joined  to  them  that  arrogant  pride  which  had 
been  fo  often  employed  for  their  fupport.  His  ne¬ 
phews  determined  him  to  propofe  to  the  king  of  France 
the  conqued  and  divifion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples; 
in  which  refolution  he  was  confirmed  by  the  recefs  of 
Augiburg,  and  threatened  Charles  V.  and  Ferdinand  Hethreat- 
with  his  refentment,  if  it  was  not  immediately  annulled. ens  the 
When  the  danger  of  attempting,  and  impoffibihty  of  an(i  enters 
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executing  fuch  an  acl  of  violence  were  reprefented  to 
him,  he  replied,  that  in  the  caufe  of  God  and  the 
church,  the  wifdom  of  this  world  ought  not  to  be  con- 
fulted.  After -which  he  privately  concluded  his  treaty 
with  France,  under  pretext. of  defending  the  caufe  of 
God  and  the  church* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  emperour  furprifed  Europe  by 
an  unforefeen  abdication,  which  confounded  all  the  ide¬ 
as  of  politicians.  For  fome  years  he  longed  for  retire¬ 
ment  ;  the  fentiments  of  ambition,  by  which  he  had 
been  kept  in  perpetual  agitation,  being  blunted  by  dif- 
eafe,  mortifications,  and  the  decline  of  his  fortune. 
Unable  longer  to  fupport  the  weight  of  bufinefs,  and 
dreading  the  thoughts  of  throwing  the  load  upon  ano¬ 
ther,  becaufe  he  made  the  fuccefs  depend  upon  himfelf, 
lie  was  defrous  of  preferving  his  glory  unoblcured  ;  and 
flattered  himfelf,  that  he  fhould  increafe  it  by  devoting 
himfelf  to  folitude,  in  which  religious  motives  likewife 
prompted  him  to  work  out  his  falvation.  He  had  already 
ceded  the  Milanefe  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  his  fon 
Philip,  who  was  then  twenty  eight  years  of  age,  verfed 
in  bufinefs,  and  capable  of  conducting  it  properly.  In  a 
great  aflembly  of  the  ftates,  held  at  BrufTels,  he  formal¬ 
ly  put  him  in  pofTeflion  of  the  Low  Countries,  to 
which,  a  few  months  after,  he  added  the  crowns  of 
Spain  and  America. 

On  no  confederation  violate  the  refpeci  due  to  religion  ; 
maintain  the  Catholic  faith  in  all  its  purity  ;  always  look 
upon  the  lazvs  of  the  nation  as  [acred ;  never  infringe  the 
rights  or  privileges  of  your  people  ;  and,  if  you  fliould  one 
day  be  defrous  of  enjoying  the  happinefs  of  a  private  life , 
may  you  have  a  fon ,  to  whom  you  can  refign  the  feeptre 
with  as  great  and  juf  a  f at i faction  as  I  nozv  feel  in  giv¬ 
ing  it  to  you  !  This  difeourfe,  which  he  pronounced  in 
the  affembly  at  BrufTels,  made  the  audience  melt  into 
tears.  Philip  II.  followed  his  father’s  advice  in  fome 
articles,  which  were  conformable  to  his  own  fentiments. 
But  we  fhall  fee  him  facrificing  the  rights  of  the  fub- 


jecls  to  the  fuperflitious  zeal  with  which  he  was  ani¬ 
mated  ;  and  religion  fuffered  by  it  as  much  as  the  peo¬ 
ple. 


C  H  A  P.  X. 

tVar  between  Henry  II-  and  Philip  II.  Jlirred  up  by 
Paul  IV. — Death  of  Charles  V. 

^  H  E  glory  of  Charles  V.  would  have  been  crown- 

_ __  ed  by  ending  the  war  with  France,  and  giving 

peace  to  all  Europe,  after  having  deluged  it  with  blood  ; 
he  therefore  undertook  the  work.  A  truce  of  five  years 
was  concluded,  during  which  each  power  was  to  remain 
in  poffeffion  of  its  conquefts.  The  conftable  Mont* 
morenci,  who  had  prudently  oppofed  the  league  with 
Rome,  determined  Henry  to  accept  this  truce,  by 
which  he  not  only  preferved  the  three  bifhoprics,  but 
almoft  all  the  dominions  belonging  to  the  houfe  of 
Savoy.  But  the  duke  of  Guife,  and  his  brother  the 
cardinal  de  Lorraine,  were  too  ambitious  patiently  to 
bear  the  public  tranquillity. 

The  treaty  with  CarafFa  had  been  concluded  by  their 
advice,  and  they  took  meafures  with  great  addrefs  for 
carrying  it  into  execution  j  at  the  fame  time,  Paul  IV. 
exerted  his  crafty  policy,  while  he  teftified  that  defire 
of  peace,  which  the  quality  of  common  father  required, 
and  aifumed  the  appearance  of  mediator  :  he  preffed 
the  court  of  France  to  renew  her  firfl  engagements,  and 
reprefen  ted  the  conqueft  of  Naples  as  an  eafy  matter. 
The  Guifes,  and  the  famous  Diana  de  Poitiers,  dutchefs 
of  Valentinois,  Henry’s  miflrcfs,  gave  weight  to  thofe 
reafons,  which  good  faith  and  the  public  weal  ought  to 
have  condemned.  The  monarch  had  fworn  to  the 
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truce  ;  but  the  cardinal  CarafFa,  nuncio  from  the  pope, 
made  no  difficulty  of  abfolving  him  from  his  oath. 

^eafuTes  As  foon  as  Pau.1  was  acqua*nted  with  the  fuccefs  of 
taken  by  the  negotiation,  in  defiance  even  of  the  rules  of  decen- 
tae  pope.  cy,  he  impnfoncd  a  Span i fh  minifler;  excommunicated 
the  Colonnas,  who  were  attached  to  the  imperial  fa¬ 
mily  ;  and  declared  Philip  guilty  of  felony,  and  de¬ 
prived  of  his  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  for  hav- 

SfPhT5  ing  *'uPPortecJ  them.  This  prince,  who  was  equally 
U.  ip  fuperftrtious  and  political,  did  not  dare  to  take  arms 
without  con ful ting  the  theologians.  Their  opinion 
being  favourable,  the  duke  of  Alva,  who  commanded  in 
Italy,  carried  terror  to  the  gates  of  Rome  ;  and  the  pope, 
not  with  (landing  his  unconquerable  obflinacy,  was  o- 
bliged  to  fue  for  a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  and  obtained  it, 
becaufe  the  king  of  Spain  was  (Till  haunted  with  the 
fame  fcruples. 

The  duke  °n  ^5  arr*val  °f  the  duke  of  Guife,  who  was  in- 
of  Guir  veiled  with  the  command  of  the  troops,  Paul  fliewed 
rniicarries  himfelf  more  audacious  than  ever,  publifhing  anathe* 
Neapoii-  nias,  and  thinking  himfelf  mafler  of  Naples.  Yet  he 
tan  war.  could  neither  furnifh  the  troops  nor  the  money  which 
he  had  promifed,  and  the  luftre  of  the  duke’s  reputa¬ 
tion  was  tarnifhed  by  a  fruitlefs  campaign  ;  while 
France,  engaged  in  a  deftru&ive  war,  by  the  ambition 
of  that  nobleman  and  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  found 
itfelf  expofed  to  the  great-eft  dangers. 

st%uin  Hueen  °f  England,  a  Have  to  the  will  of  Philip, 

tin.  mn"  who  did  not  love  her,  and  equally  odious  to  the  nation 
with  her  hufband,  had  entered  into  a  league  with  him 
againfl:  Henry  1L  notwithflanding  the  repugnance  of 
the  Englifh.  Soon  after,  Picardy  was  invaded  by  a 
formidable  army,  which  laid  fiege  to  St.  Quintin. 
Thefe  troops  were  commanded  by  Emanuel  Philibert, 
duke  of  Savoy,  an  excellent  general  ;  and  Philip,  who 
was  by  no  means  jealous  of  military  glory,  remained  at 
a  diflance  proper  for  watching  the  events.  As  this 
fiege  had  not  been  forefeen,  the  place  was  unprovided. 

Happily, 
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Happily,  the  admiral  de  Coligni,  one  of  the  greated 
captains  of  the  age,  had  the  courage  to  throw  himfelf 
into  it  with  a  few  troops ;  but  his  uncle,  the  conftable  Montmo¬ 
de  Montmorenci,  eager  to  relieve  him,  ventured  a  bat-  f^e/by 
tie  with  a  force  much  inferiour  to  that  of  the  enemy  ; the  duke 
and  the  duke  6(  Savoy,,  taking  advantage  of  that  errour,  ot  SdVoy' 
attacked  him,  made  him  prifoner,  and  cut  his  army  in 
pieces,  with  the  lofs  of  fcarcely  a  hundred  men. 

Had  Philip  II.  been  lcfs  timid  or  lefs  circumfpeCl ;  Philip 
had  he  ventured,  as  he  was  advifed  by  the  general,  to  d.l'aw,s  Iiu 
march  directly  to  Paris,  which  was  filled  with  the  tage  from 
greateft  confirmation  by  the  mews  of  the  battle  of  St.  Vldo* 
Quintin,  he  probably  would  have  met  with  fcarce  any 
j-efiftance  ;  but  he  obftinately  continued  the  fiege  of 
the  town.  The  French  recovered  from  their  panic, 
the  nobility  Hew  to  arms  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
the  cities  fignalized  their  zeal  by  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  the  king  urns  foon  in  a  condition  to  defend 
-himfelf.  St.  Quintin,  Catelet,  Ham,  and  Noyon, 
were  the  foie  fruits  of  a  victory  which  threatened"  de- 
ftruCtion  to  that  potent  monarchy. 

An  aCtion  now  done  by  Philip  will  give  a  character-  The  efcu. 
iftic  idea  of  his  devotion.  In  memory  of  the  battle  ™ Lnfe*-* 
which  was  gained  upon  St.  Laurence’s  day,  he  made  ^  quence  of 
vow  to  erect  a  church,  a  monaftery,  and  a  palace,  con-  a  v°w* 
fecrated  to  that  holy  martyr,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
built  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron  ;  becaufe  St.  Laurence 
had  been  burned  on  a  gridiron,  according  to  the  wait¬ 
ers  of  the  legends.  The  work  was^  continued  twenty 
two  years  at  immenfe  expenfe.  Such  is  the  original  of 
the  Efcurial,  near  Madrid,  which  is  become  the  refi* 
dence  of  the  Spanifh  monarchs. 

The  duke  of  Guife  had  been  recalled  from  Italy  to  paui  it. 
defend  the  kingdom,  of  which  Paul  IV.  complained  as  makes 
an  aCt  of  treachery.  Peace  became  neceffary  to  him  ;  with2 
and  he  turned  Piiiiip’s  fuperflitious  difquiets  to  foogood  Spain» 
account,  that  he  made  it  one  of  the  articles  of  thetrea-  biesiu”1* 
ty,  that  the  duke  of  Alva  fhould  come  to  R.ome,  and 
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afk  pardon  for  having  attacked  the  patrimony  of  the 
church.  The  haughty  Spaniard  fubmitted  in  the 
king’s  name  to  this  humiliating  condition.  Philip  re- 
flored  Placentia  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  whom  he  was 
defirous  of  attaching  to  his  interefl.  Cofmo,  duke  of 
Tufcany,  had  the  addrcfs  to  obtain  Sienna  for  the  mo¬ 
ney  due  to  him  by  the  king.  At  this  time,  the  ftates 
of  Italy  acquired  {lability,  the  balance  was  more  equal, 
and  the  great  efforts  of  war  turned  to  another  quarter. 

155s*  Meantime  the  duke  of  Guile,  who  was  received  in 
takeTby  France  as  a  faviour,  and  nominated  lieutenant  general 
the  duke  0f  the  kingdom,  meditated  an  expedition  worthy  of  his 
°  irne’  genius  and  glory.  Fie  put  himfelf  in  motion  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  deceived  the  enemy  by  falfe  marches, 
and  fuddenly  laid  fiege  to  Calais.  That  place,  which 
for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  had  afforded  the  ene¬ 
my  an  open  paffage  into  F ranee,  which  Edward  III. 
could  not  take  in  lefs  time  than  eleven  months,  and 
which  paffed  for  impregnable,  was  forced  in  eight  days. 
The  Englifh  ufually  withdrew  almofl  the  whole  garri- 
fon  at  the  end  of  autumn  ;  and  Mary’s  council  was  fo 
blind,  as  even  to  negled  the  advice  of  Philip,  who 
wanted  to  throw  a  body  of  troops  into  the  town.  Some 
of  them  carried  their  confidence  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  if 
Calais  was  attacked  during  the  winter,  they  would  un¬ 
dertake  to  defend  it  with  their  white  rods.  Thus  do 


people  bring  misfortunes  on  thcmfelves  for  want  of 
forefeeing  dangers.  Guines  was  carried  by  affault,  and 
there  remained  nothing  more  to  the  Englifh  in  the 
kingdom. 

Taking  After  this  glorious  conqueft,  the  duke  paffed  his  wia- 
vii™011"  ter’s  ie^ure  m  preparing  for  new  enterprises.  He  next 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Thionville,  which  fuftained  a 
fiege  of  three  months ;  but  a  French  army,  under  the 
command  of  the  marefchal  de  Termes,  was  defeated  by 
Battle  of  the  count  d’Egmond  at  Graveiines.  Chance,  on  this, 
UnesT  as  on  many  other  occafions,  decided  the  fate  of  arms. 
The  French,  though  much  inferiour  in  number,  made 

the 
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the  victory  doubtful,  when  an  Englifh  fquadron  came 
up  at  the  noife  of  the  firing,  and  played  on  them  with 
its  artillery.  About  two  thoufand  fell  in  the  field  ;  and 
the  general  was  taken  prifoner,  with  a  number  of  offi¬ 
cers  of  diflindion. 

The  two  monarchs  were  equally  defirous  of  peace  : 
Philip,  becaufe  he  longed  to  return  into  Spain,  not 
being  able  to  endure  any  other  residence  ;  and  Henry, 
becaufe  he  had  above  all  things  at  heart,  to  flop  the 
progrefs  of  herefy  in  his  kingdom.  Befides,  the  dutch- 
efs  de  Valentinois,  being  difcontented  with  the  Guifes, 
whofe  credit  was  increafed  by  the  war,  infpired  him 
with  fuch  fentiments  as  (be  thought  moffc  to  her  own 
advantage.  Montmorenci,  therefore,  who  was  fliil  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  was  authorized  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation,  the  fuccefs  of  which  we  fhall  fee 
afterwards. 

Had  the  empire  been  in  the  difpofal  of  Charles,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  his  hereditary  dominions,  he  would 
have  left  the  whole  power  in  the  hands  of  his  fon.  He 
heartily  repented  of  having  procured  to  his  brother  the 
title  of  king  of  the  Romans ;  had  twice  attempted  to 
prevail  on  him  to  lenounce  it,  offering  him  fome  fiefs 
m  exchange,  and  on  berdinand  s  refufal,  had  even 
driven,  to  as. little  purpofe,  to  gain  a  diet.  The  Ger¬ 
manic  body  felt  by  experience  how  dangerous  a  formi¬ 
dable  head  was  to  its  liberty.  Before  Charles  retired 
from  the  world,  he  made  another  effort ;  but,  not  beincr 
able  to  overcome  his  brother’s  oppofition,  abdicated  the 
imperial  crown  in  his  favour.  The  ad,  though  made 

prefented  to  the  eledors  only  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1558. 

The  diet  of  Francfort  readily  acknowledged  Ferdi¬ 
nand  I.  but  he  found  flrange  difficulties  at  Rome, 
where  his  ambaffadour  fhewed  the.  pope  the  ordinary 
marks  of  refpecl.  Paul  IV.  as  infatuated  with  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  his  fee  as  if  he  had  lived  two  centuries 
before,  declared  the  ads  of  the  diet  null :  maintaininp- 
VOL.IV.  P  ‘  thft 
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that  in  cafe  of  reiignation,  it  was  his  privilege  to  name 
an  emperour ;  ‘  that  Ferdinand  had  made  himfelf  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  empire,  by  favouring  the  heretics ;  and 
that  the  Proteftant  electors  had  loft  their  right  ct  iuft 
frage  by  feparating  from  the  church  of  Rome.  He 
infilled,  that  the  emperour  fhould  exprefs  his  repen¬ 
tance  for  what  was  paft,  renounce  the  title  with  which 
he  had  been  irregularly  invefted  at  Francfort,  and  fub- 
ni it  to  the  authority  and  clemency  of  the  pope.  In 
vain  did  "the  king  of  Spain,  in  the  warmeft' manner,- 
prefs  the  pope  to  defift  from  fuch  extravagant  preten¬ 
sions,  The  emperour  was  not  acknowledged  by  the 
court  of  Rome  during  that  pontificate. 

Charles  V,  had  retired  into  the  monaftery  of  St.  Juft 
tus,  in  Eftremadura;  there,  in  folitude  and  peace,  with¬ 
out  the  lead  pomp  or  grandeur,  cultivating  his  garden, 
amufing  himfelf  .  with  mechanics,  making  clocks,  and 
eonverfing  with  a  fmall  number  of  private  perfons.  Fie 
tafted  the  fweets  of  repofe,  meditated  on  the  nothing- 
nefs  of  the  world,  and  fought  in  religion  morejolid 
happinefs  than  that  which  he  had  abandoned,  inus 
did  he  pafs  a  year  in  the  felicity  of  felf  enjoyment,  alter 
having  been  for  lo  long  a  time  the  iport  of  a  refheis 
and  infatiable  ambition. 

Some  months  before  his  death,  the  fits  of  the  gout 
returning  with  double  violence,  he  was  feized  with  a 
deep  melancholy  ;  his  fealon  began  to  fad,  and  he  fpent 
every  moment  in  company  with  the  monks,  joining  in 
their  exercifes,  -and  performing  their  penances.  He 
even  took  a  fancy  to  have  his  own  obfequies  performed 
in  his  prefence.  He  was  carried  on  a  bier  to  the 
church,  the  office  of  the  dead  was  fung,  and  the  fune¬ 
ral  ceremonies  performed.  The  next  day  he  was  iciz- 
ed  with  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  the  forty  ninth 

year  of  his 

Never  prince  had  poflefled  fo  vaft  an  empire  ;  and 
his  talents  and  uncommon  activity  anfwered  to  that  ex¬ 
tend  ve  dominion,  as  far  as  it  is  poffibie  foi  human 

weaknefs. 
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weaknefs.  The  ardour  with  which  he  purfued  every 
hbjed  of  his  ambitious  policy,  is  proved  by  his  taking 
rune  journies  into  Germany,-  ten  into  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  leven  into  Italy,  fix  intd  Spain,  four  into  France, 
twice  vifiting  England,  and  making  two  expeditions 
into  Africa.  He  knew  mankind;  and  the  fuccefs  He  0.6„ 
which  attended  his  edterprifes  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  Ioi1,have- 
owing  to  the  judicious  choice  of  thofe  whom  he  em-  another 
ployed.  What  glory  would  he  not  have  merited,  if,  road‘ 
indead  of  every  where  kindling  aiffenfions  and  wars,  be 
had  dedicated  his  cares  to  the  bappinefs  of  his  fubjeds ! 

The  people  of  quality  rob  me  (faid  he  one  day,)  the  men  of 
letters  hiflruEl  me ,  the  traders  enrich  me.  When  he  thus 
refleded  on  different  objects,  he  ought  to  have  feen, 
that  a  fovereign  makes  himfelf  happy,  not  by  conqueds 
or  defpotifm,  but  by  the  wifdom  of  his  government, 
the  equity  of  his  laws,  and  every  thing  that  makes 
ftates  dourifm 

3 

It  is  faid,  that  in  his  retirement,  hot  being  able  to  His  tenth 
make  two  docks  go  exadly  alike,  he  blamed  himfelf  m.ents 
as  having  been  guilty  of  a  peice  of  folly,  in  attempting  gwdtT 
to  fubjed  men  to  uniformity  of  belief.  Yet  his  fon  p.erfecu- 
tvas  equally  defpotic  and  mercilefs  towards  thofe  whole  tl0n* 
belief  differed  from  his  own;  Philip  feemed  to  rival  tioiettt 
£aulJn .  heightening  the  barbarity  of  the  inquifition.  It'up  iL 
wonnantine  x  onza,  chaptain  and  confeflor  of  Charles  f°r 
V.  was  burnt  in  effigy  as  a  heretic  ;  and  the  memory 

that  emperour  himfelf  narrowly  efcaped  being  black¬ 
ened.  lo  complete  the  horrour;  the  king,  hearing  one 
day  that  thirty  perfons  at  lead  had  a  little  before  pe¬ 
rilled  at  an  auto  da  fe,  requeded  that  a  like  execution 
might  be  performed  in  his  prefence,  and  beheld  with 
joy  forty  victims  devoted  to  torments  and  death  by  falfe 
zeal.  One  of  them,  a  man  of  diftindion,  requeuing  a 
pardon  -No,  replied  he  coldly  ;  were  it  my  own  fon,  -  / 
would  give  him  up  to  the  fames ,  if  he  obfinattty  per  fifed 
m  herefy.  .  We  may  judge  beforehand  what  mifehiefs 
this  atrocious  luperftition  produced,  and  what  a  fd- 
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mcnt  it  r 3.1  fed  in  the  minds  both  of  f3.n3.t1c  religiomfts, 
and  the  favourers  of  liberty. 


C  H  A  P.  XI. 

Reign  of  Elizabeth  hi  England  \  fhe  changes  the  Religion, 
—Peace  of  Cateau  Cambr  efts. —Death  of  Henry  II. 
and  Paul  IV. 

155s.  -m  f  ARY,  queen  of  England,  whofe  cruelties  had 
Elizabeth  1  macje  her  religion  odious,  and  whofe  government 
Ma^'n  wasiikewife  difgraced  by  the  lots' of  Calais,  neglefted 
England.  ^  her  hufband,  and  a  prey  ho  vexation,  died  without 
children  m  1558.  Her  lifter  Elizabeth,  daughter  ^ot 
Anne  Boleyn,  mounted  the  throne,  according  to  the 
order  of  fucceffion  eflablilhed  by  Henry  VIII.  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  parliament.  This  princefs,  who  was  al¬ 
ways  in  danger  of  death  under  the  laft  reign,  was  in¬ 
fer  uded  in  the  fchool  of  adverfity.  Endowed  with  an 
uncommon  fhare  of  genius,  knowledge,  courage  and 
policy,  though  not  twenty  fix  years  of  age,  fhe  was  able 
'  to  fupport  with  glory,  the  weight  of  government  in 
the  moft  tempeftuous  times.  Her  firft  fteps  will  make 

this  evident. 

faui  iv.  Notwithstanding  her  fecret  ayerfion  to  the  Komiih 
treats  her  relic-ion,  which  the  was  refolved  to  abolifh,  ftie  kept  a 
STvor‘  minifter  at  Rome,  and  charged  him  to  give  the  pope 
“  notice  of  her  acceftion.  Here  the  haughty  imprudence 

of  Paul  IV,  (hewed  itfelf  undifguifed.  Pie  treated  Eli¬ 
zabeth  as  a  baftard ;  expreiTed  his  furpnfe.  that  file 
fliould  have  the  boldnefs  to  take  pofleflion,  without  his 
confent,  of  a  kingdom  feudatory  to  the  Holy  See. 5  (we 
imagine  ourfelves  in  the  age  of  king  John  and  Innocent 
III.)  and  only  condefcended  to  give  her  hopes  or  indul¬ 
gence,  if  ft*e  would  make  her  fubmiffion,  and  afk 
pardon.  Clement  VIE  who  had  loll  England  by 


his  own  fault,  had  not  behaved  fo  imprudently  to 
Henry  VIII. 

In  a  fhort  time,  (he  took  the  advantage  given  her  by  siie 
this  infult,  which  had  filled  the  kingdom  with  indigna- 
tion  ;  but  precipitated  nothing,  becaufe  the  changes  of  gion  with 
religion  in  a  fkte  require  the  greateft  prudence.  Shepmcencej 
gained  her  people’s  hearts,  and  prepared  their  minds ; 
and  the  parliament  completed  the  work,  by  confirming 
to  her  the  fupremacy,  and  with  the  title  of  Head  of  the 
church ,  granting  to  her  the  fpiritual  authority  which  had 
been  exercifed  by  her  father  and  brother.  The  mafs 
and  Romifh  liturgy  were  abolifhed  without  oppofition  ; 
but  fo  many  of  the  ceremonies  were  retained,  that  the 
form  of  the  worfhip  made  the  great  innovations  pafs. 
Accordingly,  almoft  all  the  parifh  priefis  and  beneficia¬ 
ries  of  the  fecond  order  fubmitted  to  the  change.  On¬ 
ly  one  bifhop  took  the  oath  of  fupremacy ;  all  the  reft 
were  depofed.  What  had  the  Catholic  faith  gained, 
then,  by  the  violences  of  Mary  and  her  luifband  ?  Ex¬ 
ecutions  never  regulated  belief,  they  rather  prevent 
converfion  ;  and  as  they  can  only  make  men  hypocrites, 
every  thing  changes,  when  the  fear  of  them  is  removed. 

Though  England  had  the  misfortune  to  go  affray  in  Political 
the  road  of  falvation,  the  reformation  was  advantageous  ta^geasn‘f  • 
to  it  in  feveral  points  refpedfing  civil  and  political  order,  therefor- 
Population  increafed  after  the  abolition  of  religious matlon* 
celibacy.  A  great .  number  of  feffivals  were  cancelled, 
which  had  been  prepofferoufly  fandified  by  idlenefs, 
and  fufpended  the  labours  neceflary  for  fociety.  The 
difputes  concerning  jurifdidion  between  the  prielthood 
and  the  temporal  power,  no  more  diffurbed  the  internal 
harmony  of  the  government.  Induftry  ceafed  to  be  • 
cramped  and  fmothered  by  the  immenfe  poffeffions  of 
the  clergy  and  monks.  The  ruinous  exaddons  of  the 
court  of  Rome  were  prevented  ;  and  a  great  number  or  ■ 
abufes,  which  deftroyed  money,  time  and  lives,  fell  into 
difufe  of  themfelves. 
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Rymer’s  collediion  of  {late  papers  proves  how  preju¬ 
dicial  the  (ingle  pilgrimage  to  St.  James  of  Compoflella 
was  to  England.  In  1428,  nine  hundred  and  fixteen 
perfops  obtained  permiffion  to  go  thither  ^  two  thou¬ 
sand  four  hundred  and  fixty  in  1434;  two  thoufand 
one  hundred  in  1445.  This  particular  will  enable  us 
to  judge  of  the  reft. 

As  foon  as  Elizabeth  was  on  the  throne,  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain  rivalled  each  other  in  courting  her 
friendlhip.  The  fecond,  in  hope  of  poirefling  the  throne 
of  England,  offered  her  his  hand,  and  folicited  a  difpen- 
fat  ion  from  Rome  to  complete  the  marriage.  But  the 
princefs  had  too  much  good  fenfe  to  accept  this  offer, 
which  was  equally  contrary  to  the  willies  of  the  Englifh 
and  her  own  inclinations.  However,  (lie  diffembled, 
Philip  at  firfl  lupported  the  interefts  of  Elizabeth  with 
warmth,  in  the  negotiations  which  were  continued  at 
Gateau  Cambrefis ;  but  he  cooled  when  he  faw  her  ruin 
the  Catholic  religion,  which  was  overturning  the  work 
of  Philip  himfelf,  as  well  as  Mary.  The  two.  powers 
treated  feparately  with  Plenry  II.  yet  there  was  but  a 
day’s  diftance  between  the  treaties. 

That  with  England  contains  nothing  remarkable, 
except  the  article  of  Calais,  Elizabeth,  not  being  able 
to  recover  this  place,  nor  to  yield  it  without  flaming 
her  honour,  left  it  for  eight  years  in  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  France,  on  condition  of  his  reftoring  it,  or  pay¬ 
ing  five  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  at  the  end  of  that 
period  ;  provided,  notwithstanding-,  that  England  broke 
the  peace  neither  with  France  nor  Scotland.  Thus 
Elizabeth  faved  appearances,  and  that  was  a  great  deal. 
It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  fine  hoped  to  recover  the 
poffeffion  of  Calais,  She  was  obliged  to  facrifice  it,  or 
retake  it  by  force.  Circumstances  rendered  the  facrifice 
neceffary  ;  and  policy  veiled  it  from  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  raifed  no  clamours. 
A  prudent  minifler  pays  a  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
the  public,  and  fometimes  fcems  to  lead  it  as  he  pleafes. 
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We  fhall  fee  the  uneafmefs  given  to  the  queen  of  En¬ 
gland  by  the  pretentions  of  Mary  Stuart,  who  was  marri¬ 
ed  to  the  dauphin. 

By  the  treaty  with  Spain,  Henry  reflored  a  vaft  num-  Treaty 
her  of  places  for  St.  Quint  in,  Ham,  and  Catelet  ;  the  i'yltJlPhV 
duke  of  Savoy  was  re-eftablifhed  in  his  dominions,  ex-  *P 
cept  Turin,  Pignerol,  Chivas,  and  Villeneuve  ;  the 
inarquifate  of  Montferrat  was  reftored  to  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  and  the  conquered  towns  in  Corfica  to  the 
republic  of  Genoa.  The  pope,  the  emperour,  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  Poland,  Portugal;  Scotland,  &c.  were 
comprehended  in  this  treaty,  as  allies  of  one  or  other  of 
the  kings.  France  retained  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  $ 
becaule  Philip  was  not  fanguine  in  fupporting  the  in- 
tered  of  his  uncle  Ferdinand.  The  two  branches  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  were  for  fome  time  lefs  friends  than 
rivals.  Philip  did  not  forget  Ferdinand’s  refufal  to 
give  up  the  empire  in  his  favour. 

The  French  nation  loudly  complained  of  a  treaty  To  France 
contrary  to  their  hopes.  They  were  filled  with  indig-  ™ny$ 
nation  at  the  cedion  of  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  ceffions, 

/  forty  nine  fortified  places,  which  had  been  taken  in  the  ZhmeT 
Low  Countries  or  in  Italy.  The  condable  IVlontmo- br  tyio 
r^nci,  impatient  to  conclude  the  peace  of  which  he  wasmamases‘ 
the  author,  had  found  an  expedient  to  gain  the  confent 
of  the  court,  by  a  double  marriage  of  Henry’s  fitter 
with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  of  Philip  with  Henry’s 
elded  daughter.  The  marriages  of  princes  are  feldom 
bands  of  fincere  union,  but  have  frequently  ferved  as  a 
fpecious  varnifh  to  colour  what  they  would  otherwife 
have  been  afhamed  of  doing. 

At  lad  fedivals  fucceeded  to  battles.  But  they  cod 
the  life  of  Henry  II.  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  a  Henry  11. 
tournament,  after  having  broker!  feveral  lances. 

The  feeds  of  the  wars  of  Calvinifm  were  Town  by  the  His  ex- 
fanguinary  zeal  of  this  prince  againd  the  innovators,  p^ious 
which  he  carried  fo  far  as  to  attempt  a  profecution  of  seal, 
the  dutchefs  of  Ferrara,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  who 
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granted  an  afylum  in  her  court  to  the  literati  that  were 
tinctured  with  heterodoxy.  He  ordered  the  judges  to 
caufe  all  to  be  arretted  as  heretics,  who  fhould  folicit 
them  in  favour  of  the  religionifts  that  were  condemned 
to  inhuman  torments.  Some  members  of  parliament 
were  imprifoned  for  propofing  a  mitigation  of  the  fen- 
tences.  It  was  faid  that  zeal  made  adts  of  barbarity  a 
duty  ;  yet  we  fhall  find  that  the  fruit  which  they  pro¬ 
duced  was,  dragging  religion  and  the  ftate  to  the  brink 
of  ruin. 

Paul  IV.  one  of  thofe  violent  pontiffs,  who  feemed 
born  to  fet  Europe  in  a  flame,  died  the  fame  year 
(1559,)  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  with  the  curfes 
of  the  people.  His  flatue  was  broken  in  pieces,  and 
thrown  into  the  Tiber.  The  prifoners  confined  in  the 
inquifition  were  fet  at  liberty  ;  and  the  prifon  which  he 
had  caufed  to  be  built  was  thrown  down,  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  horrour  ;  and  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans, 
who  prefided  in  that  tribunal,  narrowly  efcaped  being 
burnt  to  allies.  The  Caraffas,  whom  Paul  IV.  had 
banifhed  from  Rome,  after  facrificing  every  thing  to 
raife  their  fortune,  contributed  to  the  election  of  Pius  IV. 
(Medichino.)  whole  gratitude  focn  cooled  ;  for  he  put 
them  to  death  the  year  following.  This  new  pope  ac¬ 
knowledged  Ferdinand  as  emperour  ;  and  made  his 
pontificate  famous  by  terminating  the  council  ot  Trent, 
which  had  been  interrupted  ever  fince  1552. 


C  H  A  P.  XII. 

End  of  the  Council  of  Trent. — -Its  Difciplim  rejected  in 
France. — Socinianifm ,  Literature ,  &c, 

HP  HE  religious  troubles  with  which  France  was  al- 
ready  agitated,  as  we  flrjl  icon  fee,  made  the 
people' defire  a  national  council,  where  probably  there 

would 
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would  have  been  many  ufelefs  difputes.  Such  aflem- 
blies  alarmed  the  court  of  Rome  dill  more  than  a  gene¬ 
ral  council,  whofe  operations  it  could  dired  or  fufpend. 
Befides,  Catharine  Medici,  the  queen  mother,  who  held 
the  reins  under  young  Francis  II.  propofed  to  the  pope 
fome  conceffions  of  the  mod  delicate  nature  for  the 
Holy  See  ;  viz.  removing  the  images  to  which  adora¬ 
tion  was  paid  ;  retrenching  fome  of  the  ceremonies  ufed 
in  baptifm  ;  granting  the  communion  in  both  kinds  ; 
celebrating  the Yacred  office,  and  efpecially  mafs,  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  ;  abolifhing  the  feftival  of  Corpus  Chrifti, 
and  the  proceffions  of  the  holy  facrament  ;  articles 
which  feemed  to  give  the  Proteftants  the  advantage  over 
the  Catholics.  Dreading,  therefore,  left  the  court  and 
clergy  of  France  fhould  overleap  all  obftacles,  he  made 
bade  to  reaflemble  the  council ;  and  it  was  again  open¬ 
ed,  for  the  lad  time,  in  the  month  of  January,  1562. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  draw  the  Proteftants  of 
Germany  to  the  council  ;  but  they  infided  upon  its 
former  decifions  being  examined,  and  on  having  a  joint 
voice  in  the  determinations ;  which  they  likewife  fore- 
faw  would  be  unfavourable  to  their  tenets.  The  em- 
perour  Ferdinand,  far  from  redraining  their  liberty,  did 
not  accept  the  bull  of  convocation.  Pius  IV.  foon  dis¬ 
covered  how  he  was  affedted  towards  the  religion  ids,  by 
propofing  a  league,  the  purpofe  of  which  was,  to  crufn 
them  in  every  country.  Force  feemed  to  him  more 
effedtual  than  the  canons  and  cenfures  of  the  church  ; 
but  this  was  the  way  to  arm  thofe  whom  it  was  of  im¬ 
portance  to  convince  and  convert. 

Even  among  the  Catholics,  clouds  were  rifing  of  an 
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appearance  ominous  to 
court  of  Rome  had  too  palpable  an  influence  over  its 
determinations.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  fent  from  Rome  in 
the  courier's  portmanteau ,  laid  fome  perions  oi  diftindlion. 
This  indecent  raillery  is  particularly  attributed  to  Lan- 
fac,  one  of  the  French  ambafiadours.  Another  of 
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bly,  {aid,  in  plain  terms,  that  the  councils  held  under 
Paul  IK.  and  Julius  III.  had  done  no  good,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  the  prefer! t  ought  not  to  tread  in  their  fteps, 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  legates  and  Italian 
bilhops  employed  all  their  addrefe  to  carry  every  thing 
agreeably  to  the  pleafure  of  the  pope.  Lainez,  general 
of  the  Jefuits,  attempted  to  prove  by  a  long  difeourfe, 
that  the  pope  was  the  foie  fountain  of  all  fpiritual  au¬ 
thority,  and  that  the  whole  hierarchy  was  contained  in 
him  alone.  It  was  not  only  impoffible  to  procure  a  dc- 
cifion,  that  the  mftitution  of  bifhops  was  of  divine  right ; 
but  one  of  the  principal  canons  infinuates,  that  they 
derive  their  powers  from  the  pope.  It  is  conceived  in 
triefe  terms  :■ — If  any  man  faith*  that  the  bifhops ,  who  are 
elected  by  the  authority  of  the  pope ,  are  not  true  and  lawful 
bifops ,  but  that  it  is  an  invention  of  man ,  let  him  be  ana¬ 
thematized.  The  difputes  on  this  fubjedt  had  been  fa 
warm,  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  producing  a  vio¬ 
lent  and  incurable  rupture. 

Fra  Paolo,  and  even  Pallavicini,  in  their  hiftories  of 
the  council,  unravelled  the  complication  of  intrigues, 
con  teds,  fubterfuges,  and  vain  fubtilties,.  which  min¬ 
gled  but  too  frequently  with  matters  worthy  of  being 
treated  with  the  utmoft  reverence.  Without  {topping 
to  confider  the  points  of  faith,  which  have  been  received 
by  the  church,  and  therefore  muft  not  now  be  examin¬ 
ed,  let  us  only  remark  fome  decrees  refpe&ing  difei- 
pline,  which  breathe  the  ancient  fpirit  of  dominion  and 
independence. 

The  great  object  of  this  aflembly  ought  to  have  been 
the  reformation  of  the  church,  and  the  extirpation  of 
the  abufes  with  which  it  was  reproached  by  the  inno¬ 
vators  ;  but  a  decree  was  projebted  for  the  reformation 
of  princes,  comprehended  in  thirteen  articles,  tending 
to  eftablifh  the  clerical  immunities,  fuch  as  they  had 
originated  in  the  ages  of  ignorance,  both  refpedting 
their  perfons  and  pofleflions,  not  even  excepting  their  pa¬ 
ternal  inheritances.  Du  Ferrier,  one  of  the  French  am- 

baffadours. 
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baffadours,  oppoied  this  attempt  with  equal  rtrength  of  °PP|$- 
reafon  and  eloquence.  Some  cenfured  his  diicourfe  as  French, 
heretical,  and  the  majority  judged  it  at  lead  fcandalous  3 
upon  which  he  withdrew,  in  compliance  with  the  or¬ 
ders  of  the.court,  as  had  been  already  done  by  his  col¬ 
leagues.  The  decree  was  reduced  qnly  to  an  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  princes  to  prated  the  liberty  of  the  church,  and 
maintain  the  ecclefiaftical  immunities  and  jurifdidion  ; 
but  the  execution  of  all  the  papal  conftitutions  lor  that 
purpofe  was  enjoined  by  an  ordinance, 

Thus  a  multitude  of  bulls,  evidently  repugnant  to  ah  the^ 
the  civil  rights,  the  authority  of  princes  and  magiftrates,  tbns^n" 
and  the  general  good  of  fociety,  vvere  eftablifhed  into 
Jaws  by  the  council ;  and  what  is  more  aftonilhi  Og,  immuni- 
France  alone,  or  rather  a  part  qf  the  nation,  has  con- 
rtantly  perfifted  in  rejecting  fuch  a  fyftem  of  difcipline. 

In  other  countries,  the  governments  have  contented 
themfelves  with  general  terms,  in  order  to  fecure  their 
rights. 

By  other  decrees,  the  pope  was  conftituted  judge  of^fc^t 
the  bilhops  in  criminal  matters;  and  he  was  inverted  trary  to 
with  the  right  of  delegating  to  other  judges,  or  calling  ^nG0J'“ 
before  his  own  tribunal,  thofe  caufes,  the  d sc i lion  of  cwu 
which  belonged  to  the  hifhops,  to  whom,  in  quality  ofUh^u‘ 
delegates  of  the  Holy  See ,  Were  artigned  functions  natural¬ 
ly  infeparable  from  their  miniftry.  On  the  other  tide, 
rights  wrere  attributed  to  them,  which  may  be  reclaimed 
by  the  civil  power.  They  were  made  judges  of  books, 
adminiftrators  of  the  hofpitals,  executors  of  pious  lega¬ 
cies,  &:c.  Ordinances  were  enabled,  impofing,  in  certain 
cafes,  fines,  confifcations,  confinement  of  the  body,  and 
even  capital  punilliment  in  the  cafe  of  duels. 

The  do&rinal  decree  refpedting  marriage,  not  only  °n  mar* 
eftablifhes  the  impediments  qf  fpiriiual  affinity,  forliases‘ 
which  a  difpenfation  is  abfolutely  neceiiary,  but  gives  a 
fandtion  to  the  marriage  of  children  of  family  while  un¬ 
der  age,  without  the  confent  of  their  parents,  and  pro- 
pounces  an  anathema  againft  all  who  (hall  maintain  the 

contrary. 
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contrary.  (The  contrary  has  been  maintained  in  France 
for  very  good  reafons.)  Laftly,  perfons  of  both  fexes 
were  authorized  to  take  the  rnonaftic  vows  at  the  age 
of  fixteen.  (The  ordinance  of  Orleans,  in  1560,  had 
prohibited  them  from  being' taken  by  men  before  the 
age  of  twenty  five,  and  by  girls  under  twenty.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  though  the  difcipline  of  the  council 
has  not  been  admitted  in  other  points,  it  has  in  this, 
notwithftanding  the  vifible  inconveniences  which  it 
produces.) 

We  thould  lofe  time  in  recounting  the  keen  difputes 
between  the  French  and  Spanifh  ambafiadours  on  the 
fubjedl  of  precedence,  in  an  aftembly  defigned  for  fet¬ 
tling  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  the  eftabfifhment  of  tran¬ 
quillity  among  the  nations.  It  is  fufficient  to  know 
that  the  pope,  though  at  firft  favourable  to  the  Span¬ 
iards,  at  la  ft  pave  it  to  the  French. 


Of  all  that  was  clone  at  Trent  with  a  view  to  reform 
the  church,  the  eftablifliment  of  feminaries  feems  to 
have  produced  the  greateft  effedt,  becaufb  it  has  had 
the  firongeft  influence  on  principles  and  morals.  The 
conduct  of  men  is  ordinarily  decided  by  their  education  ; 
and  the  priefthood  requiring  a  great  fhare  of  learning, 
as  well  as  uncommon  virtues,  youth  cannot  be  too  foon 
formed  for  filling  its  offices  in  a  becoming  manner;  but, 
in  the  midft  of  prejudices,  fuperftition  and  fanaticifm, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  that  bigotry  was  inftilled  together 
with  piety,  enthufiafm  with  zeal,  talle  principles  with 
difcipline,  the  fpirit  of  chicanery  and  deputation  with 
the  common  theology,  and  lefs  of  folia  morality  than 
external  obfervances.  In  fact,  many  abufes  long  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  education  given  in  the  feminaries,  though 
they  were  mixed  with  real  advantages ;  and  if  we  exa¬ 
mine  things  accurately  we  fhall  find  this  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  reafons  why  the  ecdefiaftical  miniftry  is 
ftiil  expofed  to  fo  many  reproaches.  Pius  IV.  founded 
the  Roman  feminary,  which  he  put  under  the  care  of 
the  Jefuits,  and  their  fyftem  has  ferved  as  a  model  to 
the  reft.  This 
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This  celebrated  affembly,  which  is  reckoned  the 
twentieth  general  council,  did  not  end  till  1563-  Some  thecoun- 
cardinals  were  of  opinion,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  hafti-  ^ov^t 
ly  confirmed  ;  becaufe,  faid  they,  the  obfervation  of  precipita- 
many  of  the  canons  being  impracticable,  fcandals  or  tior“ 
difpenfations  would  be  endlefsly  multiplied.  What 
appearance,  for  inftance,  was  there,  that  the  plurality  or 
benefices  would  be  abolifhed  by  the  bare  authority  of 
a  decree  ?  Yet  Pius  immediately  publifhed  the  bull  oi 
confirmation,  prohibiting  any  paraphrafe,  commentate , 
or  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  efbabliflned  by  the 
council,  and  referring  to  the  Holy  See  the  right  oi 
clearing  up  or  determining  whatever  fhomd  be  thought 
obfeure  or  ambiguous.  Never  would  the  papal  power 
have  been  at  a  higher  pitch,  if  the  bull  had  been  at¬ 
tended  with  its  full  effect. 

Portugal,  Venice,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  received  How  it 
the  whole  without  difficulty.  d  he  king  of  Spain  ceived  in 
(hewed  the  fame  fubmiffion  in  public,  but  gave  private  the  re¬ 
orders  for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  authority.  In 
France,  it  was  refufed  to  publifh  the  acts  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  ;  and  the  cardinal  de  Lorraine,  who  had  juft  before 
played  the  principal  part  there,  in  vain  oppofed  his  cre¬ 
dit  to  the  reafons  of  the  chancellor  de  l’Hofpital  and 
the  parliament.  We  (hall  fee  the  leaguers  always  -infill 

upon  this  object. 

The  emperour  Ferdinand  I.  laboured  for  a  reunion 
of  the  two  churches  by  conciliatory  methods,  which 
were  preferable  to  anathemas  and  acts  of  violence.  He 
prevailed  on  the  pope  to  grant  his  lubjects  the  com¬ 
munion  in  both  kinds  ;  and  death  having  carried  him 
off  too  foon,  his  fon  and  fucceffor,  Maximilian  II.  de- 
manded  another  more  important  point,  the  marriage  of  ^ dc, 
priefts.  The  motives  which  he  ordered  his  ambaffa-  mands 
dours  to  enforce  will  be  found  in  hiftorians  ;  but  the 
*  court  of  Rome  had  ftrong  reafons  to  oppofe  it,  and  PlUS  to  marry, 
was  indexible  on  that  head. 


All 
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dihea“d  Ad  boPes  ^  bringing  back  the  Proteftants  were  new 
the  index  at  an  end.  They  defpifed  a  council,  from  which  fnira* 

t°oiLfckVe  cles  had  been  expeded  ;  and  their  indignation  was  in- 
the  Pro-  created  by  the  Index  of  prohibited  books,  which  the 
pope  publ idled  a  (hort  time  after.  Even  the  fenfibie 
part  of  the  Catholics  could  not  but  be  grieved,  when 
that  Index  call  a  ftain  upon  authors  and  performances 
worthy  of  the  highefl  commendation. 

aocirnan-  -  As  the  I?r°teftants  differed  from  each  other,  as  well  as 
ifm.which  from  tne  Catholics,  in  the  fenfe  tliey  gave  to  the  fenp- 

myiierie^  tureSj  which  they  iubmitted  to  the  examination  of  rea- 
foil ;  as  myfteries  only  became  more  embroiled  by 
deputes ;  and  the  human  mind,  floundering  in  pro¬ 
found  darknefs,  falls  from  precipice  to  precipice  ^  there 
neceflatily  fprung  up,  fooner  or  later,  fome  new  and 
dangerous  fyftem,  ‘Where  the  faith  would  be  reduced 
alrnoft  to  philofophical  principles.  Lehus  Socinus,  a 
native  of  Sienna,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  country, 
and  doubtlefs  exafperated  againft  religion  by  the  inqui- 
fltion,  fcattered  the  firft  feeds  of  it,  and  they  were  brought 
to  maturity  by  his  nephew  Fauftus.  This  man,  dread¬ 
ing  the  perfecution  of  Calvin  at  Geneva,  went  to  preach 
his  new  dodrine  in  Poland,  where,  and  in  Tran fyl Va¬ 
nia,  he  founded  the  fed  of  the  Socinians.  It  admits 
no  myftery,  and  honours  jefus  Chrift  as  a  fage,  deftgn- 
ed  by  Heaven  to  lead  mankind  in  the  path  of  duty  and 
virtue.  Catholics  and  Proteftants  looked  with  equal 
horrour  upon  a  dodrine  which  fappccl  the  foundations 
of  the  Chriftian  faith.  Being  proferibed  in  Poland,  it 
has  covertly  fpread  among  the  fedaries  in  England  and 
Holland,  making  little  noife,  becaufe  it  is  not  calcula¬ 
ted  to  kindle  fanaticifm  and  raife  difturbances.  Fauf¬ 
tus  Socinus  died  in  1604. 

. .  Could  learning  confole  mankind  for  the  misfortunes' 

this  Pe-  caufed  by  religious  quarrels,  the  beginning  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  would  certainly  furnifh  agreeable  objeds 
to  fix  our  attention.  Italy  had  her  Ariofto,  Machiaveft 
Guicciardini,  Bembo,  Sadolet,  Annibal  Caro,  Paul  Jo- 
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Vi  us,  Sannazariias,  *&c.  France  had  Eudaeus,  the  Du 
Bellais,  Ramus,  Du  Moulin,  and  other  learned  men. 
Erafrnus  reflected  luftre  upon  Holland,  and  defervediy 
gained  univerfal  admiration.  In  the  North,  Coperni¬ 
cus  difcovered  the  true  fydcm  or  the  world,  which 
Galileo  afterwards  placed  in  the  cleared  light,  and 
which  was  condemned  by  the  inquisition.  Sleidani  in 
Germany  was  an  edimable  hidorian.  At  the  fame 
time,  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  produced  their 
madef  pieces.  But  the  madnefs  of  fuperdition,  which 
was  now  preparing  to  open  more  bloody  feenes,  fcarce 
permitted  the  belt  geniufes  to  appreciate  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  literature,  the  Sciences,  and  the  arts,  which 
poliih  mankind.  BeSides,  MachiaveP  s  Prince,  not  with  - 
(landing  the  merit  of  that  writer’s  other  works,  fpread 
a  deteilable  policy  proper  to  engender  new  crimes. 

The  perfecution  which  Ramus  buffered  in  France,  is 
Sufficient  to  fhew  the  prevalence  of  abfurdity  and  bar¬ 
barity,  even  in  the  fcbools,  which  feem  to  be  the  foun¬ 
tains  whence  reafon  ought  to  ilfue,  and  diffufe  the  true 
principles  of  humanity.  Ramus,  who  was  a  philoSo- 
pher,  mathematician,  and  able  linguift,  firfl  incurred 
the  cenfure  of  the  doctors,  becaufe  he  did  not  conform 
to  their  faulty  pronunciation  of  the  letter  CF_  He 
taught  his  Scholars  to  pronounce  an  an  qu  am  not  hank  am, 
and  this  was  made  a  crime.  His  attacking  Peripatetic 
cifm  was  another  of  more  heinous  nature  :  he  was 
therefore  accufed  of  hereby.  One  of  his  rivals  villain* 
oufiy  caufed  him  to  be  murdered  on  the  night  of  St. 
Bartholomew^,  of  which  we  Shall  boon  fpeak  ;  and  his 
body  was  infulted  by  the  fcholars.  How  many  Similar 
examples  demonstrate  the  tyranny  of  prejudices,  which 
a  blind  attachment  to  a  particular  body  ufes  its  utmoft 
endeavours  to  render  facred  and  eternal  ! 

It  was  a  great  and  lading  misfortune  to  religion, 
that  enlightened  and  virtuous  men,  fubmifiive  to  the 
faith,  and  indocile  only  to  vulgar  errours,  filled  with  a 
noble  zeal  for  truth  and  the  public  good,  were  attacked 
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as  its  enemies.  What  extravagance  was  it  to  adorn 
the  lift  of  heretics  and  infidels  with  their  names  !  the 
libels  and  accusations  again  ft  Erafmus,  for  inftance, 
perhaps  did  lefs  injury  to  him  than  to  the  Catholic 
religion. 
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Religious  Wars  in  France. — Insurrection  of 
the  United  Provinces  againft  Philip  il. — Eng¬ 
land  flour  if  ling  under  Elizabeth. 

[From  the  year  1559  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.} 
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Reign  of  Francis  IT. — Beginnings  of  the  Diflurhances  on 
Account  of  Religion  in  France. 

£<  TXT  E  mud  now  bid  adieu  to  the  noble  principles  Painful 
46  V V  an^  the  great  actions'  of  our  fathers, ”  fays  a^udsa“"^ 
the  iliudrious  hi  dor?  an  De  Thou  ;  “my  pretent  talk  is,  ty  of  an 
46  to  paint  the  difaders  of  the  date,  that  is  to  fay,  our  hi“orian’ 
“  errours  and  our  vices,  which,  thefe  forty  years,  have 
44  defolated  this  once  flourithing  kingdom.  » It  is  with 
reludfance,  and  only  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his¬ 
torical  truth,  that  we  mail  lay  open  the  ambition,  the 
avarice,  the  treachery,  and  the  pernicious  counfels,  of 
fome  perfons ;  for  hidorians  are  the  friends  of  truth, 
and  therefore  obliged  to  fpeak  the  truth,  provided  it 
be  done  with  candour,  without  paffion  or  bitternefs  ^ 
c<  and  there  is  fuch  a  didance  between  that  time  and 
the  period  in  which  I  write,  that  I  ought  neither  to 
be  fufpefted  of  partiality  nor  hatred.”  (L  22.  [ub 
fin.)  I  quote  the  words  of  that  great  man  with  pleafure, 
becaufe,  even  in  this  age,  hidoricai  truth  is  cenfured  by 
fome  people,  who  are  always  ready  to  condemn  what 
they  are  not  acquainted  with,  or  by  a  falfe  policy 
prompted  to  conceal. 
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Fafiions  From  the  death  of  Henry  II.  the  court  of  France 
Surhof  was  nlled  v/iih  turbulent  faftionr.  Catharine  Medici, 
France,  mother  of  a  king  whofe  weak nefs  both  of  body  and 
Catharine  Rv«n<]  rendered  him  incapable  of  every  thing,  joined  to 
an  cx^eiiive  love  of  dominion  a  foul  capable  of  the  great - 
cti  verfatility^dilfimulation,  treachery,  and  the  blacked 
crimes.  She  made  no  fcruple  of  committing  any  wick¬ 
ed  nefs,  provided  it  ferved  her  purpofe,  and  may  be  laid 
to  have  breathed  the  very  fpirit  of  Machiavelifm.  The 
The  Gui-  whole  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Guifes,  uncles 
fes*  of  the  young  queen  Mary  Stuart  ;  and  the  ambition 
*  which  preyed  upon  them  made  even  their  merit  a  fource 
The  Bour- of  misfortune  to  their  country.  Two  princes  of  the 
bnns-  blood,  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  king  or  Navarre,  and  his 
brother  Louis,  prince  of  Conde,  were  nlled  with  indig¬ 
nation  at  their  want  of  credit,  and  but  too  much  in¬ 
clined  to  throw  the  date  into  confufioh,  for  the  fake  of 
their  private  intered.  To  conclude  the  lid,  the  ^  on  (ta¬ 
ble  Montmorenci  and  his  powerful  family  had  likewife 
pretenflons  and  views  incompatible  with  the  tranquillity 
of  the  kingdom.  Unhappily  all  of  them  ufed  religion 
as  the  mod  proper  inftrument  of  fadion.  By  it  they 
kindled  the  civil  wars,  where  ambition  and  fanaticifrn 
vied  with  one  another,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expredion,  in 
exerting  their  fierced  rage  upon  the  people,  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  even  the  kings. 

tfrogrefs  Under  Francis  I.  the  new  doctrine  had  fpread  greatly 
of  Protef-  at  court  as  weu  as  \n  the  capital  and  the  provinces. 

under  the  The  tade  for  novelty  would  have  been  luffactent  to  gam 
Francis  x«  ^  prcfelytes,  though  even  the  fpecious  reafons  of  the 
*  Proteftants,  and,  above  all,  the  abides  which  they  at¬ 
tacked,  had  been  lefs  capable  of  unfixing  men’s  minds. 
Calvin’s  Chriftian  Injiitutions ,  containing  the  ground 
work  of  his  errours,  were  dedicated  to  the  king  ;  which 
proves,  that,  though  he  fought  an  afyium  out  of  the 
kingdom,  he  had  a  number  of  adherents  round  the 
throne.  The  feverky  of  the  edi&s  was  certainly  lefs 
owing  to  the  zeal  of  Brands,  than  to  the  influence  of 

conjunctures. 
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conjunctures.  His  fitter,  the  queen  of  Navarre,  pro¬ 
tected  the  religionifts,  while  they  were  perfecuted  by 
the  clergy  and  the  parliament. 

The  maflacre  of  Cabrieres  and  Merindol,  and  the  The  evil 
executions  which  were  imprudently  multiplied  by  Hen-  was  in~ 
ry  II.  irritated,  inftead  of  humbling,  the  fpirit  of  the  unde? 
fed  ;  as  is  always  to  be  expeded,  when  enthufiafm  is  Hcnry  IL 
in  fermentation.  Some  afpired  to  martyrdom  ;  which  it 
was  made  no  queftion  that  all  were  entitled  to,  who  died 
for  their  dodrine  ;  others,  and  thefe  were  the  mod  nu¬ 
merous  clafs,  mingled  with  their  zeal  an  ardour  for  li¬ 
berty,  and  a  third  of  revenge.  They  knew  that  the 
admiral  de  Coligni,  and  his  brothers  d’Andelot  and 
cardinal  Chatillon,  the  conttable’s  nephews,  were  firm 
friends  to  a  reformation  ;  and  that  the  prince-of  Conde 
inclined  to  the  fame  fide.  Such  powerful  protedors 
kept  up  the  bold  fpirit  infpired  by  religious  perfuafion. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  Guifes,  who  governed  the  15^9- 
kingdom  under  Francis  II.  fhewing  themfelves  zealous 
Catholics,  the  animofity  of  the  Proteftants  was  increafed  ®ourg 
by  new  examples  of  rigour.  Anne  du  Bourg,  counfel-  Francis n. 
lor  cleik  to  the  parliament,  a  man  ttill  more  eftimable 
for  his  morals  and  integrity  than  for  his  noble  birth, 
was  hanged  as  a  heretic.  He  faid  to  the  people,  at  his 
execution,  «.hat  he  died  for  the  gojp&l  of  God,  It  is  im® 
pottible  to  deferibe  the  rage  with  which  the  populace 
was  inflamed  by  that  magiftrate’s  death  ;  from  whole 
miies,  fays  De  Thou,  fprung  up  a  poifonous  crop  of 
plots  and  rebellions. 

Refides,  the  government  inceflantly  harafled  the  Cal-  TheCa^ 

\  mitts,  for  whom  fnares  were  laid,  that  a  handle  might  haraffed 
l)e  taken  to  punifh  them.  Far  from  correding  the  fu- and  pro~ 
perditions  that  had  crept  into  the  worlbip,  new  obfer-  V°kcd‘ 
vances  ttill  more  fuperftitious  were  invented.  At  the 
corners  of  the  ftreets  were  placed  images  of  our  Lady 
ana  the  faints,  with  candles  or  tapers  lighted  up  before 
them  j  round  which  the  populace  aflembled,  finging 
hymns,  and  forcing  paffengers  to  put  money  into  little 
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begging  boxes  for  the  illumination.  If  a  man  cud  not 
bow  to  thefe  images,  and  flop  with  marks  of  reverence 
while  the  fanatic  people  were  paying  this  worfhip,  he 
was  either  knocked  down,  dragged  to  pnfon,  or  at  lead: 
loaded  with  infults.  Negle&ing  to  reprefs  fuch  disor¬ 
ders,  was  authorizing  them  ;  and  the  Proteflants,  trans¬ 
ported  with  rage,  only  waited  for  a  leader,  to  make  the 

moft  daring  attempts. 

I>6°-  Soon  after  was  formed  the  famous  confpiracy  of  Am- 
cy°«f^Am-  boife,  of  which  the  prince  of  Conde  was  the  invifible 
boifc.  mover,  and  which  La  Renaudie,  a  Proteftant  gentle¬ 
man,  conducted  with  equal  addrefs  and  adfivity.  The 
principal  objed  was,  to  take  the  government  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Guifes,  who  were  hated  on  the  double 
Score  of  being  foreigners  and  perfecutors.  It  was  pro¬ 
jected  to  carry  them  off  from  Amboife,  where  the  court 
then  redded,  to  fet  Gonde  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
Secure  liberty  of  confcience  by  an  edid.  The  day  was 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  this  dedgn,  and  the  meafures 
fo  well  concerted,  that  its  fuccefs  appeared  infallible. 
But,  while  thoufands  of  confpirators  inviolably  kept  the 
Secret,  it  was  betrayed  by  an  advocate,  who,  though  a 
Calvinift,  yet  had  fufficient  regard  for  his  country,  to 
look  with  horrour  upon  a  rebellion.  The  duke  of 
Guife,  who  was  named  lieutenant  general  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  on  this  emergency,  behaved  with  his  ufual  prudence 
and  courage.  The  Huguenots  (a  nick  name  ordinal uy 
given  to  the  Calvinifts)  coming  up  to  the  place  of  ren¬ 
dezvous  from  all  the  provinces,  were  furpnfed,  mafia  - 
cred,  or  died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

Affembiy  Misfortune  could  only  more  inflame  a  party  fo  nu- 
•whereCo-  nierous  and  ardent.  They  muff  either  be  appealed,  01 
rents Pare"  new  enterprifes  expe&ed.  A  general  alterably  was 
petition  therefore  held  at  Fontainbleau,  to  deliberate  on  the 
ferries!  exigences  of  the  Bate,  where  the  admiral  Cohgni  pre- 
fented  to  the  king  a  petition  from  the  Calvimits,  de¬ 
manding  the  public  exercife  of  their  religion,  that  their 

particular  meetings  might  no  longer  oe  imputed  to 
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them  as  a  crime  ;  and  declared  that  fifty  thoufand  men 
were  ready  to  fign  it. 

Montluc,  bifhop  of  Valence,  and  Marillac,  archbifhop  osfpete^e& 
of  Vienne,  fpoke  with  energy  againft  the  abufes  which  moderate 
occafioned  fo  many  troubles  and  diforders ;  expofcd  the  biIhoPs* 
vices  of  the  Romifh  court ;  the  ignorance  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  national  clergy  ;  the  avarice  of  the  Italians, 
who,  without  refiding  in  the  kingdom,  had  one  third  of 
the  benefices  in  their  hands  ;  the  injuflice  of  the  perfe¬ 
ction,  which  confounded  the  innocent  with  the  guilty; 
and,  in  one  word,  defcribed  the  offences  to  religion, 
and  the  prevalence  of  prejudices,  as  the  fource  of  the 
public  calamities.  They  condemned  the  feditious  re- 
ligionifts,  whom  it  was  of  importance  to  curb  and  pu- 
mfh  ;•  but  obferved,  that  it  was  wrong  to  treat  as  crimi¬ 
nals  a  number  of  peaceable  men,  who  adhered  to  their  - 
errours  from  a  principle  of  fincerity  ;  that  putting  them 
to  death  had  been  a  means  of  bringing  their  opinions 
into  vogue  ;  that  it  excited  in  the  lpeClators  a  curiofity 
to  know,  and  often  a  defire  to  embrace,  a  .doCtrine 
which  they  faw  maintained  in  the  midft  of  the  flames 
by  men  of  eflimable  characters  and  irreproachable  mo¬ 
rals.  They  infilled  upon  the  neceffity  of  a  reformation  ; 
and  concluded  with  propofing  a  national  fynod,  if  the 
pope  refufed  to  convoke  a  general  council,  with  a  pro¬ 
hibition  of  exerting  the  fe verity  of  the  law,  except 
againft  real  crimes.  Such  was  the  fubftancc  of  the  two 
difcourfes. 

Coligni  afterwards  fpoke  in  plain  terms  ;  complained  Com- 
of  the  guard  that  was  placed  about  the  king  ;  laid,  that  demand? 
the  principal  fecurity  of  a  monarch  was,  gaining  the  Coiig- 
affeCtion  of  his  fubjeCts ;  that  nothing  was  more  fatal  m* 
to  him  than  to  dread  his  people,  and  be  dreaded  by 
them  ;  concluding,  that  the  guard  ought  to  be  dif~ 
charged,  the  Hates  general  aftembled,  and  methods  con¬ 
trived  for  extirpating  errours  from  the  church.  The 
Lorrain  princes  aCted  confiflently  with  their  character. 

The  duke  of  Guife  proteffed  that  it  was  not  in  the  ^nofth 
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power  of  any  council  to  make  him  change  his  religion  ; 
and  the  cardinal  warmly  oppofed  the  requefl  of  Coligni, 
which  he  affirmed  to  be  feditious.  However,  the  dates 
were  convoked ?  the  perfecution  fufpended,  and  the 
fedtaries  had  time  to  breathe  under  a  fhadow  of  tolera¬ 
tion.  But,  notwithflanding  this,  infurredlions  were 
made  in  fome  provinces ;  fo  deeply  were  they  already 
infedted  with  the  poifon  of  refentment  or  fanati- 
cifm. 

After  the  confpiracy  of  Amboife,  the  prince  of  Conde 
had  been  put  under  arrefl  ,  though  there  were  no  proofs 
fufficient  to  convidt  him.  Having  made  a  fpirited  juf- 
tification  of  himfelf  in  full  council,  where  he  obliged 
the  duke  of  Guife  to  diffemble,  and  fpeak  in  his  de¬ 
fence,  he  was  no  fooner  fet  at  liberty  than  he  openly 
profeffed  the  Proteftant  religion.  Being  accufed  of  a 
new  confpiracy,  and  a  refolution  taken  to  deflroy  him, 
as  well  as  to  fecure  the  perfon  of  his  brother,  the  king 
of  Navarre,  who,  notwithflanding  his  flownefs  and 
irrefolution,  gave  the  greatefl  uneafinefs  to  the  princes 
of  Lorrain,  they  were  both  fummoned  to  Orleans,  the 
place  deflined  for  the  meeting  of  the  flates ;  to  which 
they  repaired  with  too  great  confidence,  and  met  with 
that  perfidy  which  their  friends  had  clearly  for^feen. 
Conde  was  arrefled,  tried  by  commiffioners,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  notwithflanding  his  refufal  to  anfwer, 
and  his  claim  to  the  rights  of  the  peerage.  De  Thou 
thinks  that  the  arret  was  not  figned.  During  the  trial, 
the  king  of  Navarre  was  kept  prifoner  at  large. 
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J  N  the  mind  of  thefe  tranfablions,  died  Francis  II.  Francmi. 
|  after  a  reign  of  feventeen  months  j  and  was  fucceed-  bveuaries 
eel  by  his  brother  Charles  IX.  not  yet  ten  years  of  age.  IX- 
Then  the  fcenc  changed  at  court  j  and  the  troubles, 
under  the  appearance  of  attempts  to  appeafe  them,  were 
neceilariiy  augmented  by  the  variable  conduct  of  Politic.  of 
the  dangerous  Catharine  Medici  ;  all  whofe  views  the  qweea 
were  centred  in  dominion  ;  whofe  crafty  foul  could  mc‘her* 
lhift  with  every  change  of  circum  dances  ;  whofe  favou¬ 
rite  maxim  was,  divide  and  govern  ;  and  who,  conic- 
quently,  mud  alternately  favour  and  oppofe  each  of  the 
contrary  pa. ties ;  looking  upon  religion  merely  as  a 
political  machine,  and  regarding  the  date  only  as  an 
indrument  for  promoting  her  private  interefl.  In  order  changes 
to  balance  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Guiles,  theatcoUrta 
prince  of  Conde  was  fet  at  liberty,  the  king  of  Navarre 
named  lieutenant  general  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  con- 
dable  Montmorenci,  who  had  been  in  difgrace  ever 
fince  the  commencement  of  the  laft  reign,  recalled  with 
honour.  Thus  the  keened  enmity  was  fucceeded  by 
appearances  of  concord  ;  but  hatred  dill  continued 
rooted  in  the  heart. 

The  man  mod  capable  of  curing  the  public  evils,  if  The  chan- 
laws  had  diffident  drength  to  withdand  the  rage  of  “Hofpi? 
factions,  was  the  chancellor  Michael  de  PHofpital,  atai. 
man  of  virtue,  fuperiour  to  the  prejudices  and  reigning 
vices  of  the  times;  a  magidrate  who  would  have  been 
worthy  of  the  Roman  fenate  during  the  mod  glorious 
ages  of  the  republic.  By  the  edibl  of  Romorantin,  he  of 
had  transferred  the  right  of  judging,  in  cafes  of  herefy,  r*ntin" 
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from  the  parliament  to  the  bifhops,  though  that  crime 
was  capital.  But  there  was  no  other  way  left  to  prevent 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  inquifition,  which  the  cardinal 
de  Lorraln  was  defirous  of  adding  to  the  fcourges  under 
which  France  already  groaned.  At  lead,  fome  moderate 
men  were  found  among  the  prelates ;  and  were  even  the 
moll  fevere  fo  much  to  be  dreaded  as  mercilefs  inquifi- 
tors  ?  At  that  time  no  choice  was  left  but  the  lead: 
of  two  evils. 

speech  of  At  the  Bates  of  Orleans,  the  chancellor  fupported  his 
reputation  by  an  eloquent  fpeech,  which  he  opened, 
the  itntes.  with  explaining  the  purpofe  of  fuch  affemblies,  and  the 
utility  they  might  be  of,  by  inftrudting  the  fovereigns 
in  their  duties. — Duties  at  prefent  neglected,  laid  he,  be - 
c a ufe  kings  neither  fee  nor  hear  but  by  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
others  ;  becaufe  they  live ,  govern ,  and  determine  the  mojl 
important  affairs ,  only  according  to  the  opinion  or  caprice  of 
their  minijiers  ;  becaufe ,  furrounded  with  fnares ,  which  are 
laid  for  them  on  every  fide ,  princes ,  though  defined  to  guide 
others ,  are  them] elves  guided  by  the  perfons  about  them. 
He  afterwards  gave  a  picture  of  the  abufes  introduced 
into  all  the  orders,  blamed  the  excefTes  in  religious 
matters,  and  added,  that  thofe  odious  names  of  Luther¬ 
ans,  Huguenots,  and  Papifts,  ought  to  be  obliterated,  as 
favouring  of  the  old  Guelf  and  Gibeline  factions,  and 
the  glorious  name  of  Chriftian  only  retained  \  at  the 
fame  time  exhorting  the  members  of  the  affembly  to 
lay  afide  all  felfilh  views,  all  private  affections,  and  free¬ 
ly  offer  what  they  thought  expedient  for  the  kingdom. 

No  hak  But  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  dates,  the  rivalfhip 
theTties. -among  the  three  orders,  the  force  of  prejudice,  and  par- 
Ordinani  ty  intereft,  railed  invincible  obftacles  again  ft  the  chan- 
made?11  cellor’s  zeal.  One  party  inveighed  againft  the  ignorance 
and  diforderly  lives  of  the  clergy,  and  even  demanded, 
that  great  part  of  the  ecclefiadical  revenues  fliould  be 
appropriated  to  the  difeharge  of  the  public  debts. 
On  the  other  fide,  the  orator  of  the  clergy  went 
fo  far  as  to  require,  that  whoever  had  prefen  ted,  or 
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fhould  hereafter  prefent,  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Pro.- 
tedants,  fhould  be  punifhed  as  a  heretic  .  but  lie  was 
obliged  to  make  Coligni  reparation  for  that  infult.  All 
ads  of  violence,  on  account  of  religion,  were  made  ca¬ 
pital  ;  and  a  ftatute  was  enatted,  reftoring  the  liberties 
and  properties  of  thofe  who  had  been  deprived  of  them 
for  the  fame  caufe.  But  datutes  were  too  weak  to 
keep  their  ground  againft  fo  many  pafiions  that  were 
then  let  loofe.  The  only  lading  change  made  by  the 
dates  of  Orleans  was,  confining  the  adminiflration  of 
juflice  to  men  of  the  long  robe  :  the  bailiffs  and  fenef- 
chals,  who  were  gentlemen  of-  the  fword,  were  replaced 
by  their  lieutenants. 

As  neither  the  Catholics  nor  Proteflants  would  make 
the  lead  conceffion,  Catharine  Medici,  who  was  then 
midrefs  of  the  government,  propofed  public  conferen-  at  Poiffy. 
ccs ;  a  dangerous  method,  only  calculated  to  expofe  the 
true  do&rine  to  the  hazard  of  an  attack,  without  ever 
putting  an  end  to  the  difputes.  Yet,  notwithdanding 
the  oppofition  of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  cardinal  dc 
Lorraine  caufed  that  expedient  to  be  adopted,  in  order 
to  have  an  opportunity  for  gratifying  his  vanity,  by  a 
difplay  of  his  eloquence  and  learning.  He  difputed, 
therefore,  in  the  famous  conference  of  Poiffy,  with  Theo¬ 
dore  Beza,  a  difciple  of  Calvin  ;  but  each  claimed  the 
honour  of  the  victory  :  both  obdinately  perfifted  in  their 
opinions,  and  the  conference  only  ferved  to  exafperate 
their  hatred.  Lainez,  general  of  the  Tefuits,  in  that  Audacious 
conference  gave  to  the  Calvinifts  the  epithets  or  apes,  0f  Lainez. 
foxes,  and  monders,  and  loudly  cenfured  the  queen  for 
intermeddling  in  ec cl efiadi cal  affairs.  Notwithdanding 
which,  by  the  credit  of  the  cardinals  de  Lorraine  and 
Tournon,  he  obtained  the  fird  edablifhment  of  his  fa¬ 
cie  ty  in  form  of  a  college.  Plowever,  it  was  at  tird 
only  tolerated  in  Paris,  though  it  had  been  ordered  to 
be  admitted  by  Henry  il. 

Euftace  du  Behai,  bifhop  of  the  fird  city  in  the  king-  The  jef«- 
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declared,  that  the  sreateft  dangers  were  threatened 
from  that  fociety,  as  well  as  from  all  the  new  orders  ; 
that  it  feemed  to  be  inflituted,  rather  to  raife  troubles 
than  to  reftore  peace  in  the  church.  A  celebrated  pro- 
cefs  was  railed  againft  them  by  the  univerffty  of  Paris, 
where  Stephen  Pafquier,  pleading  in  opposition  to  them, 
add  refled  the  judges  in  the  following  terms  : — You  will 
one  day ,  though  too  late ,  reproach  yourfelves  with  having 
been  too  credulous  >  when  you  fee  order  and  public  tranquil¬ 
lity  overturned ,  not  only  in  this  kingdom ,  but  in  the  whole 
Ckriftian  world ,  by  the  tricks ,  the  frauds ,  the  fuper flit  ion , 
the  difjimulation ,  the  cheats ,  the  impoftures ,  and  det  eft  able 
artifices  of  the  new  Jociety.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the 
reafons  alledged  at  that  time  againft  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  Jefuits,  were  ufed  in  our  days  for  abolifhing  the 
order,  and  their  -anfwers  have  likewife  been  ftill  the 
fame. 

The  king  of  Navarre  had  fupported  the  Proteftants, 
without  openly  declaring  in  favour  of  their  fed  ;  but 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  attempted 
to  draw  him  over  to  the  contrary  party,  by  an  offer  to 
reftore  Navarre,  or  give  him  Sardinia  in  exchange  ;  and 
duped  by  thefe  vain  promifes,  he  threw  himfelf  into  the 
faction,  which  he  had  always  filled  with  difquiet,  join¬ 
ing  the  triumvirate,  compofed  of  the  duke  of  Guife, 
the  old  con  (table,  and  the  maVefchal  de  St.  Andre,  all 
zealous  Catholics,  at  leaft  in  appearance.  Whatever 
may  be  alledged  by  F.  Daniel,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
conference  of  Poiliy  contributed  little- to  that  prince’s 
change  :  he  wanted  fomething  different  from  argu¬ 
ments. 


In  order  to  counterbalance  fo  ftrong  a  fadion,  the 
queen  {hewed  more  favour  to  the  Calvinifts.  The  edid 
of  July  had  forbidden  illegal  .affembiie.%  but  they  did 
not  obferve  it  ;  and  frequently,  even  the  privileges  al¬ 
lowed  them,  were  imputed  to, than  as  crimes.  Quar¬ 
rels,  reproaches,  ads  of  violence,  being  continued  with¬ 
out  interruption, 
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ment  were  affembled,  in  order  to  be  confulted  on  the 
means  of  reftoring  good  order.  The  difcourfe  made 
them  by  the  chancellor  is  preferved  in  De  Thou,  and 
deferves  perufal.  He  refuted  thofe  who  defired  that  a 
pofitive  declaration  fhould  be  made  in  favour  of  one  of 
the  two  parties.' — “  It  amounts  to  faying  (obferved  he)  Speech  of 
“  that  the  king  ought  to  arm  one  party  to  attack  the  cefi^in” 
“  other.  Would  not  this  be  oppofing  the  limbs  again  ft  favour  of 
“  each  other,  to  deftroy  the  whole  body  ?  Would  it tolerallon- 
“  not  be  a  thing  unworthy,  not  only  of  Chriflianity, 

“  but  of  humanity  ?  .  .  .  .  The  matter  in  queftion  is 
“  to  regulate  the  Hate,  not  to  eftablifh  the  faith.  Ma- 
“  ny  people  may  have  a  fincere  regard  for  their  country, 
iS  who  are  not  at  all  Chriftians ;  and  by  feparating  from 
“  the  church,  they  do  not  ceafe  being  good  fubje&s  to 
“  the  king.  We  can  live  in  peace  with  thofe  who  ob- 
“  ferve  ceremonies  and  ufages  different  from  ours,”  &c. 

After  the  deliberations,  appeared  the  edidf  of  January ,  1562. 

by  which  the  Proteftants  were  allowed  the  exercife  of  ^ edfa 
their  religion,  except  in  cities,  and  with  equitable  mo-  regiftereti 
difications.  But  three  letters  of  juffion  were  required  by  forc<: 
to  caufe  it  to  be  regiftered,  even  with  this  additional 
claufe — Till  the  deeijion  of  a  general  council  on  the  contro¬ 
verted  points.  The  prejudices  of  the  magiltracy  were 
not  the  lead  obftacles  to  the  beneficent  views  of  the 
chancellor. 

Tranquillity  would  have  been  at  leaf!;  reftored,  if  re-  The  mar- 
ligious  feuds  paid  any  regard  to  law's  in  the  heat  of 
fanaticifm  ;  but  an  unforefeen  event  fuddenly  revived  armsuhe 
them,  and  diffipated  all  hopes  of  peace.  The  duke  of CalvlftUls< 
Guife  travelling  through  Vaffey  in  Champagne,  part  of 
his  train  infulted  the  Calvinifts,  who  were  attending  a 
fermon  in  a  barn,  and  a  fray  beginning,  he  ran  to  ap- 
peafe  the  tumult ;  but  being  flruck  with  a  ftone,  his 
attendants,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  killed  threefcore’  perfons. 

This  maffacre,  which  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  public 
report,  at  laft  determined  the  fedlaries  to  take  arms ; 
and  the  prince  of  Conde  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  un¬ 
der 


liift  civil 
war  carri¬ 
ed  on  with 
atrocious 
cruelty. 


Siege  of 
Rouen. 


Battle  of 
Dreux. 


1563. 
Francis, 
duke  of 


der  pretence  that  Catharine  Medici  called  him  to  the 
affiftance  of  the  king,  of  whofe  perfon  the  king  of  Na¬ 
varre  and  the  triumvirate  had  made  themfelves  mailers. 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  of  which  we 
(hall  only  give  the  principal  events. 

Conde  feized  Orleans,  which  he  made  his  place  of 
arms,  and  got  pofTeffion  of  Rouen,  with  a  number  of 
towns.  He  gave  up  Havre  to  Elizabeth,  queen  of 
England,  in  order  to  obtain  her  affiftance.  Let  us  not 
be  furprifed,  that  a  civil  war,  where  the  fpirit  of  rebel¬ 
lion  was  varniftied  with  the  colours  of  religion,  flifled 
every  fentiment  of  regard  for  the  public  weal.  If  1  may 
be  allowed  the  expreilion,  there  were  now  no  more  French¬ 
men,  they  had  no  more  a  country  ;  but  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  was  filled  with  fanatics,  tranfported  with  inveterate 
rage  againft  each  other,  or  feditious  men,  who  facrifice  the 
intereil  of  France  and  of  religion  to  their  own  fortune. 
The  parliament  publifned  a  profcription  againft  the 
religionifts,  commanding  the  Catholics  to  purfue-  and 
kill  them  without  fear  of  being  brought  to  juftice.  The 
age  of  Marius  and  Sylla  feemed  to  be  returned  ;  furpri- 
fals  and  maffiacres  were  renewed  every  moment,  and 
almoft  every  town  in  the  kingdom  was  a  theatre  of 
blood  and  horrours.  Thus  was  France  mangled  during 
a  long  period  of  miftaken  condudt. 

Nothing  deferves  more  attention  than  the  tragical 
fate  of  the  authors  of  thofe  dreadful  calamities.  The 
king  of  Navarre  retook  Rouen,  but  died  in  that  city  of 
a  wound  which  he  had  received  during  the  fiege.  The 
marefchal  de  St.  Andre  was  flain  at  the  battle  of  Dreux, 
which  was  gained  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  who  com¬ 
manded  under  the  conftable.  A  remarkable  circum- 
ftance  in  this  battle  is,  that  both  generals,  the  prince  of 
Conde  and  Montmorenci,  were  taken  prifoners.  The 
prince  flept  in  the  fame  bed  with  the  duke,  by  whom 
he  had  been  defeated. 

The  latter  marched  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Or¬ 
leans,  and  had  already  taken  one  of  the  fuburbs  by 

aflault. 
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afiault,  when  he  was  affaffinated  by  Poltrot,  a  gentle- 
man  of  the  Calviniflic  perfuafion,  who  thought  he  ferv-  by  Pol¬ 
ed  God  by  avenging  his  fed.  Thus  died  Francis  de trot- 
Guife,  the  great  eft  man  of  his  age ,  even  by  the  confeftion  of 
his  enemies.  (The  teftimony  of  De  Thou  may  be  cre¬ 
dited.)  d  he  ambition  of  the  cardinal  de  Lorrain,  ra¬ 
ther  than  his  own  inclination,  had  made  him  the  head 
of  a  party  ;  and  conjunctures  had  hurried  him  from  one 
excels  to  another,  without  obfcuring  the  luftre  of  his 
magnanimity  and  heroic  qualities.  Great  men  are 
moft  to  be  dreaded  when  they  fwerve  from  their  duty. 

The  violence  of  the  {forms  was  a  little  abated  by  an  Pacfiiea- 
edid  of  pacification,  which  contained  an  amnefty  for 
what  was  pad  ;  declared  that  the  prince  of  Conde  and  totheCai- 
his  adherents  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  fervice  of  the 
king;  confirmed  liberty  of  confcience  ;  and  ordered, 
that  in  every  bailiwic  a  town  fhould  be  affigned,  where 
the  Proteffants  fhould  have  the  public  exercile  of  their 
religion.  But  thefe  privileges  were  foon  reftrained. 

The  queen  amufed  Conde  with  the  hopes  of  the  fame 
honours  and  power  that  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  king 
of  Navarre.  This  was  the  real  method,  if  the  promife 
made  to  him  had  been  executed,  to  draw  him  off  from 
a  party  which  was  always  dangerous. 

The  rage  of  party  and  fanaticifm  being  fufpended,  the  Havre  re- 
French  feemed  to  be  animated  by  a  patriotic  zeal  to  re- 
take  Havre  from  the  Englifh.  Elizabeth  having  re-  Engiiih. 
fufed  to  give  it  up  till  Calais  was  reffored,  war  was  im¬ 
mediately  declared  ;  Havre  was  taken,  Calais  was  not 
reffored,  and  the  hoftilities  ended  in  accommodation. 

Events  had  happened  in  England  and  Scotland,  which, 
to- avoid  confufion,  I  fhall  colled  into  one  view. 

v »  n.  4*  1 
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Mary  Stuart ,  till  her  Imprifonment . — Revolt  of  the  Fie - 

■Sequel  of  the  Civil  IVars  in  France. 


minos.- 

o 


r 


^HE  Scots,  at  that  time  one  of  the  mod  igno¬ 
rant  and  unpolifhed  nations  in  Europe,  were  on 


Frogrefs 
of  Cal- 

viniiYn  in  _ _ 

cotiand.  that  account  extremely  fufceptible  of  fanaticifm.  The 
new  dodrine  had  infinuated  itfelf  among  them  in  the 
reign  of  James  V.  Mary  de  Guife,  that  prince’s  wi¬ 
dow,  facilitated  its  progrefs  by  her  moderation,  and  her 
forbearance  of  the  reformed,  by  which  means  the  open¬ 
ed  for  herfelf  a  way  to  the  regency  ;  but  the  ambition 
of  her  brothers,  who  had  too  much  power  in  France, 
made  her  take  meafures  contrary  to  her  inclination. 
They  had  formed  a  projed  for  placing  the  young  queen 
Mary  Stuart  on  the  throne  of  Elizabeth  ;  for  effeding 
which,  the  ruin  of  the  Proteftants  in  Scotland  appeared 
necelTary ;  the  toleration  therefore  ceafcd,  and  they 
were  irritated  by  perfecution.  Some  powerful  and  un¬ 
tradable  noblemen  were  then  at  their  head  ;  and  reli- 
gious  zeal  was  inflamed,  and  principally  ftrengtnened, 
lious  con- by  a  MJifit  of  liberty  or  independence.  In  1557  tbc 
grcgation.  fedaries  formed  a  league  againft  the  Congregation  of  Sa¬ 
tan  ;  thus  did  they  defign  the  IJ.omilh  church,  while 
they  fhyled  their  own  league  the  Congregation  of  Jefus  , 
and  engaged  to  defend  one  another  for  the  maintenance 
and  propagation  of  the  word  of  God  againft  the  per - 
verfe,  who  wanted  to  difur b  their  holy  league  ,  renouncing 
all  devilifi  abominations  and  idolatries . 

Knox,  a  J°hn  Knox,  a  Scotchman,  and  violent  difciple  of 
difcipie  of  Calvin,  had  come  from  Geneva  to  fan  this  fierce  flame. 

1  In  a  popular  tumult,  the  images  were  broken,  the 
churches  plundered,  the  priefts  ailaulted  at  the  altar, 
and  the  monafteries  demolifhcd.  Dr.  Robertfon,  an 

excellent 
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excellent  hiftorian,  puts  it  out  of  all  doubt  that  the  in- 
furredtions  originated  from  the  violent  meafures  purfued 
by  the  government,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  princes  of 
Lorrain,  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  party  had  princi¬ 
pally  in  view  to  fecure  them  (elves  from  the  yoke  of 
France. 


Their  queen  Mary  Stuart,  who  was  married  to  the  The  Scots 
dauphin  (Francis  II.)  by  the  advice  of  the  Guifes,  her  byPEiiza- 
uncles,  had  alfumed  the  arms  and  title  of  queen  ofbeth- 
England.  She  did  not  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of 
Elizabeth’s  birth  ;  and  this  denial  gave  her  a  claim 
upon  that  crown,  of  which  die  was  preemptive  heirefs. 
Elizabeth  muft  therefore  look  upon  her  as  an  enemy, 
and  was  interefted  in  fomenting  the  troubles  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Accordingly,  (he  fent  abidance  to  the  fanatical 
congregation.  The  Englifh  laid  (iege  to  Leith,  which 
was  defended  by  a  French  garrifon  ;  and  the  tniniftry 
of  France  was  obliged  to  fign  the  humiliating  treaty  ofTreatyof 
Edinburg  in  i  $60,  by  which  Mary  Stuart  and  her  huf-  Edin- 
band  agreed  to  renounce  the  title  of  king  and  queen  ofburg* 
England,  and  obliged  themfelves  neither  to  make  peace 
nor  war  without  the  confeni:  of  the  parliament,  which 
was  likewife  authorized  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affairs 
of  religion. 

The  parliament  abol idled  the  Romifh  worfhip,  under  change  of 
very  rigorous  penalties ;  for  the  Fpirit  of  intolerance  was fL1 -,on‘ 
common  to  both  parties.  Epiicopacy  was  fuppreffed, 
as  in  the  republics  of  Geneva  and  Switzerland  ;  and 
Knox  caufed  the  Prejbyterian  church  government  to  be 
eftablifhed,  in  which  the  maxims  and  ufages  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Chriftians  were  thought  to  be  revived.  This  is 
another  effe&  of  the  perfecuting  zeal  of  the  Guifes. 

After  the  death  of  Francis  II.  Mary  Stuart,  having  Mary 
loft  her  influence,  and  being  expofed  to  the  peevifh  ^.ukacft  at* 
humours  of  the  queen  mother,  quitted  France  with  tanatidfm 
reludtance,  in  order  to  return  to  a  kingdom  where  bar- 
barifm  was  univerfally  prevalent.  Notwithstanding  her 
wit,  her  charms,  her  fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  her  care 


to 
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to  avoid  giving  offence,  fhe  was  in  a  fh ort  time  expofed 
to  the  hatred  and  outrages  of  fanaticifm,  becaufe  (lie 
was  a  Catholic.  Knox,  who  always  affumed  the  tone 
of  a  prophet,  publicly  gave  her  the  name  of  Jezebel ; 
quoted  to  her  the  examples  of  Phineas,  Samuel,  and  E- 
)ijah,  as  proofs  that  holy  zeal  may  prompt  to  juft  acts 
of  violence  ;  and  gave  her  to  understand,  that  the  throne 
might  be  overturned  at  the  pleafure  of  fuperftition. 
Some  time  after,  Mary,  committing  great  faults,  which 
belied  her  former  prudent  conduct,  in  a  manner  gave 
herfelf  up  a  vidtim  to  the  ferocious  hatred  of  her  ene- 
shemar-  mies.  She  had  married  her  coufn  Henry  lord  Darnley, 

ricSiordn*  ^on  *°  ear^  ^enox>  an^  a  natlve  England. 
Bamiy,  Elizabeth,  who  always  looked  upon  her  with  an  eye  of 
pent/of  jeal°ufy»  though  fhe  concealed  it  under  the  mafk  of  afeign- 
it,  ed  reconciliation,  could  not  fincerely  difapprove  this  match, 

which  fpared  her  the  uneafinefs  of  feeing  her  rival  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  fovereign ;  and  affedted  to  oppofe  it,  but  in 
vain.  Darnley,  graced  with  the  title  of  king,  without 
the  concurrence  of  parliament,  made  but  an  ill  return 
to  Mary’s  favours  and  love.  Inconftant,  debauched, 
and  haughty,  he  loft  her  efteem,  cooled  her  affedtion, 
and  revenged  himfelf  for  her  flights  in  the  moft  atro¬ 
cious  manner. 

WzioCrof  Rizio,  a  mufician  of  Piedmont,  who  had  rifen  to  the 
poft  of  the  queen’s  fecretary,  was  fufpe&ed  of  an  amour 
with  his  miftrefs,  though  he  was  of  a  very  difagreeable 
figure.  Befides,  he  but  too  wrell  deferved  the  hatred 
entertained  againft  him,  by  the  infolence  with  which  he 
abufed  his  favour.  One  day,  while  at  table  with 
that  unfortunate  princefs,  he  was  affaffinated  in  her 
prefence  by  fome  noblemen,  in  1 566  ;  and  their  crime, 
in  which  the  king  had  a  (hare,  was  aggravated,  as  an 
advanced  pregnancy  expofed  Mary’s  life  to  greater  ha¬ 
zard.  However,  fne  was  fafely  delivered  of  a  foil, 
named  James,  who  afterwards  united  the  crowns  of 
Scotland  and  England. 


She 
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She  was  afterwards  attached  by  a  fatal  paffion  to  earl 
Bothwel,  a  man  univerfally  cenfured  for  his  vices  •;  and  theking* 
then  on  a  fudden  feemed  to  be  reconciled  to  the  king,  Thequeea 
who  was  murdered  foon  after.  Bothwel  was  accufed  Swd, 
by  the  public  voice,  but  was  cleared  by  an  irregular and  lofes 
trial  ;  after  which  he  carried  off  the  queen,  and  married  thecrovm* 
her.  Mary  then  became  an  object  of  deteflation,  as  his  capesfn-w 
accomplice.  The  Scots  rebelled,  threw  her  into  prifon,  EngJand» 
and  obliged  her  to  abdicate  the  crown  ;  foon  after  lYaabeth " 
which,  Hie  efcaped,  and  took  refuge  in  England  (1  $68.)  ^efted 
We  111  all  fee  how  (lie  was  treated  there  by  Elizabeth. 

This  princefs  governed  her  kingdom  with  admirable  Wife  s°- 
prudence,  turning  her  attention  to  the  improvement  of  ofrthisUt 
the  navy,  commerce,  agriculture,  and,  in  fliort,  every  P'rincefs- 
object  of  political  ad  mini  drat  ion.  But  in  Mary  fbe 

beheld  1only  a  rival  that  eclipfed  her  in  beauty,  and 
gave  her  uneafinefs.  She  had  not  fufficient  generofity 
to  facrifice  her  intered  to  virtue  ;  and,  notwithdanding 
her  great  qualities,  was  weak  enough  to  give  way  to  the 
excefles  of  little  female  jealoufy. 

Let  us  return  to  the  continent,  where  religious  quar¬ 
rels,  which  the  prudence  of  Elizabeth  found  means  to 
prevent  in  her  own  kingdom,  unhinged  the  other  dates. 

The  fuperditious  dcfpotifm  of  Philip  II.  naturally  PhiIiP 
tended  to  produce  rebellions  in  every  part  of  his  do-  lltempls 
minions.  This  prince,  whofe  third  of  heretical  blood 
could  not  be  allayed,  was  defirous  that  the  inquifition  inquHnion 
fhould  be  inveded  with  the  fame  power  in  Italy  and  ^  JJjP1®5 
Flanders,  as  in  Spain.  But  the  Milanefe  and  Neapoli- 
tans  refufed  to  admit  that  trbunal,  whofe  yoke  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  impofe  on  them  ;  and  the  Jove  of  liberty, 
being  more  congenial  to  the  Flemings,  produced  more 
dreadful  convulnons.  * 

As  the  Protedant  dodfrine  had  made  great  progrefs 
in  the  Low  Countries,  Philip  turned  his  mercilefs  zeal  Low'2 
principally  on  that  quarter.  The.  edablidiment  0f  Countries’ 
thirteen  new  bifhoprics  in  thefe  provinces,  by  Paul  IV. 
was  evidently  defi'gned  to  harafs  men’s  confciences,  and 
Vol.  IV.  R  became 
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became  an  additional  burden  to  the  people,  Margaret^ 
dutchefs  of  Parma,  the  king’s  filler,  and  govcrnefs  of 
the  country,  was  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  cardinal 
Granvelle,  archbilhop  of  Malineo,  whole  haughty  and 
inflexible  lpirit  made  him  an  pbjedf  of  hatred.  Mur- 
m'uTS  broke  Out,  and  the  revere  orders  of  the  court  ot 
Spain  heightened  the  mifchlcf,  The  obfervation  of  the 
decrees  enacted  by  the  council  of  Trent  was  enjoined, 
and  violence  ufed  to  enforce  them.  At  lad,  a  (edition 
was  raifed,  of  a  more  dangerous  nature,  as  it  was  beaded 
by  two  men  equally  illuftrious  for  their  merit  and  their 
birth  ;  William  Naffau,  prince  of  Orange,  and  count 
Egmond  both  of  them  well  (killed  in  the  art  of  fet* 
ting  in  motion  the  fprings  of  religion,  whence  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  ambitious  men  derived  fuch  flrength. 

,  *5?s-  At  that  time,  Catharine  Medici  made  a  progrefs 
renc^at  through  France,  with  her  fon  Charles  IX.  under  pre- 
Bayonne  {QncQ  0f  the  public  good  5  and  they  were  met  at  Bay- 
larms  the  onne  by  the  queen  of  Spain,  filler  to  Charles,  accom- 
proter-  panied  by  the  celebrated  duke  of  Alva,  who  loon  after 
unlS  was  the  fcourge  of  the  Flemings,  T  he  defign  of  this 
journey  was  a  conference,  which  had  been  long  before 
agreed  upon.  Adriani,  the  continuatoiy of  Guicciar¬ 
dini,  fays,'  that  it  was  held  at  the  felicitation  of  the 
pope,  who  proposed  that  Philip  him  felt  fhould  be  pre- 
font.  Every  thing  was  carried  on  in  the  mod  private 
and  myfterious  manner  ;  but  the  Proteflants  thought 
they  had  difeovered  the  fee  ret,  arid  believed,  with  fuf- 
dcient  probability,  that  a  fcheme  was  laid  for  their  des¬ 
truction.  Sulpicious,  difcontented,  arid,  notwithfland- 
ing  the  edift  of  pacification,  fubjedted  to  vexations  in 
France,  as  well  as  other  countries,  nothing  more  was 
requifite  to  make  them  form  new  projedls  of  rebellion. 
How  great  Was  the  infatuation  of  governments !  They 
wanted  to  exterminate  the  fubjedts,  that  they  might 
have  Catholics ! 

Death  of  The  court  of  Rome  like  wife  gave  the  feclaries  new 

Ihusiv.  caupes  of  re  lent  meat.  Pius  IV,  a  voluptuous  pope. 
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Was  lately  dead.  After  the.  example  of  his  predecefforS, 
he  had  indulged  the  madn'efs  of  Nepotifm,  and  lavifhed 
his  favours  on  the  Borramei,  his  fiflePs  fons ;  one  of 
whom  was  cardinal  Charles  EarrorUeo,  atchbifhop  of 
Milan,  a  holy  prelate,  whole  memory  is  honoured  by 
the  church.  The  new  pope  (Ghifleri)  Pius  V;  a  man 
of  obfcure  birth,  and  a  temper  inexorably  rigid,  was  Pius  V* 
better  fitted  for  fpreadiog  terrour,  than  governing  with 
moderation i  He  had  formefly  been  a  Dominican  and 
grand  inquifitOr  under  Patif  IV.  in  which  office  he 
lliewed  himfelf  the  worthy  minifter  of  J:hat  pontiff's 
violent  zeal.  Scarce  was  he  feated  on  the  papal  throne,  iiiutfriotts 
When  he  caufed  fofti£  illuftrious  perfonagcs  to  be  burn-  Per^on- 
ed  as  heretics  j  Carnefecchi,  whom,  though  honoured  wiiom 
with  the  friendfhip  of  Col  mo  Medici,  1 3i  at  prince  was  ^burnSi 
weak  enough  to  put  into  his  hands  *  Zanetti,  in  the  as  here- 
fame  manner  given  up  by  the  fenate  of  Venice;  and  tlcs“ 
the  learned  Palearius,  whofe  Crime  was,  having  called 
the  inquifition  a  dagger  held  over  the  heads  of  men  of  lei -  , 
ters.  A  fevere  cdid,  which  he  published  againft  the 
courtefans,  would  infallibly  have  produced  the  greateft 
d i forders  among  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
who  lived  in  celibacy,  if  it  had  not  been  mitigated  on 
the  reprefentations  of  men  of  prudence,  We  may  im- 
mediately  judge  that  this  pope,  who  is  Efficiently 
known  by  his  bull  In  cosna  Domini,  publillied  in  1568,  <* 

was  ill  calculated  for  governing  the  church  in  fuch 
pre ffing  exigences  5  and  that  the  Romifti  worfhip  be¬ 
came  every  day  more  odious  to  the  Proteftants, 

Thofe  of  the  Low  Countries,  who  were  ftyled  Guenx  Revolt  of 
(beggars)  loft  all  hopes  of  peace,  The  inquifition,  the  the  Gueux 
new  bifboprics,  the  laws  to  force  cOnfcience,  the  vexations, 
the  torments,  and  death,  to  which  they  were  Ebje£ted, 
feemed  to  provoke  a  rebellion  ;  and  their  petitions  being 
fruitlefs,  they  gave  way  to  the  utmoft  rage  qf  fanaticiftm 
Pinlip  II.  held  a  grand  council,  to  deliberate  on  the 
means  of  putting  a  ftop  to  thefedition.  The  moft  pru¬ 
dent  in  vain  propofed  gentle  methods;  he  followed  his 

&  2  inclination, 
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inclination,  and  the  fanguinary  counfels  of  the  duke  of 
JfhAivake  Alva  (Alvarez  of  Toledo,)  whom  he  difpatched  at  the 
fent  into  head  of  an  army,  to  avenge  the  cauje  of  God  and  the  honour 
country,  of  the  crown.  This  was  fending  a  tyrant,«who  would  ei¬ 
ther  exterminate  the  people,  or  make  them  furious  and 
unconquerable.  The  prince  of  Orange  had  prudently 
retired  into  Germany  ;  but  the  counts  Egmond  and 
Horn  refufed  to  follow  him,  from  too  great  confidence 
in  their  credit  and  power.  In  a  fhort  time  they  were 
arrefted  ;  the  prifons  were  crowded  ;  the  gibbet,  the 
fcaffold,  and  the  flake,  filled  every  heart  with  horrour. 
judgment  In  a  word,  the  Spamfli  inquifition,  being  confulted 
spanUh  by  the  king,  declared,  that  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the 
inqui-  Low  Countries,  except  a  fmall  number,  were  apoftates, 
heretics,  and  guilty  of  high  treafon  $  particularly  the 
nobles,  who  had  prefented  petitions,  or  publifhed  com¬ 
plaints,  againft  the  holy  inquifition.  This  decifion  was 
Execution  adopted  .for  a  rule  ;  and  count  Egmond,.  to  whom  Phi- 
counts  v  hp  was  principally  indebted  for  the  victories  of  St.  Quin- 
Egmond  tin  and  Gravelines,  was  executed,  together  with  Horn, 
and  Horn.  pq00d,  mingled  with  that  of  an  infinite  number 

of  other  victims,  may  be  faid  to  have  cemented  the 
foundations  of  the  famous  republic  of  Holland,  which 
we  fhall  foon  fee  formed. 

New  reii-  /  ]7rance  likewife  experienced  anew  the  horrours  of 
fnTrancc!  religious  wars.  A  body  of  fix  thoufand  Swifs,  whom 
the  queen  mother  had  raifed  under  a  falfe  pretext,  pro¬ 
bably  with  a  view  to  opprefs  the  religionifts,  irritated 
them  the  more,  as  they  had  already  many  reafons  to 
complain  y  they  therefore  again  took  arms  ;  but  wrere 
Three  ^efeated  at  St.  Denis,  where  the  conftable  Montmoren- 

bythe  °  ci,  after  gaining  the  victory,  fell  covered  with  wounds, 
Caivinifts.  at  the  age  0f  near  fourfcore.  The  following  year,  1568, 

peace  was  concluded,  but  lafled  only  fix  months.  Ca¬ 
tharine  Medici,  who  broke  all  her  conventions,  having 
formed  a  refolution  to  put  Conde  and  the  admiral  Co- 
ligni  under  confinement,  the  Proteftants  again  rebelled  * 

The  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  king,  under  the  di¬ 
rection 
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region  of  the  marefchal  de  Tavannes,  gained  over  them  B  J5^f 
the  battle  of  Jarnac,  where  was  ilain,  in  cool  blood,  the  jarnac.° 
famous  Conde,  chief  of  the  party,  a  prince  worthy  of 
the  greateft  encomiums,  had  he  not  been  guilty  of  re¬ 
bellion.  The  young  prince  of  Bearn  (Henry  IV.)  fon 
to  the  king  of  Navarre,  then  only  fixteen  years  of  age, 
was  declared  chief  of  the  league.  Coligni  and  Dande- 
lot  found  refources  in  their  genius,  their  adlivity,  and 
the  Proteftants  of  Germany.  The  duke  of  Anjou 
gained  a  fecond  victory  at  Moncontour,  but  it  was  at¬ 
tended  with  fcarce  any  advantageous  confequences. 

Though  the  Calvinifts  had  loft  four  battles,  they  ,5?0, 
feem  to  have  didlated  the  terms  of  peace.  By  the  trea-  of 
ty  of  St.  Germain,  they  were  granted  fome  cautionary  miin,cr" 
towns,  and,  among  others,  Rochelle ;  and  declared  ca-  t^er®b 
pable  of  holding  all  offices.  Thus  they  obtained  much  tam  aV 
more  than  the  liberty  of  confcience,  which  was  at  fir  ft  de" 
the  foie  objedl  of  their  wifhes.  To  judge  of  the  blind- 
nefs  of  the  courts  and  zealots  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
we  need  only  make  a  plain  reflection.  What  ill  effects  a  Pru- 
could  have  refulted  from  indulgence,  when  the  progrefs  in* 
and  fanaticifm  of  the  feCts  Teemed  to  make  it  neceflary  ?  weuiT* 
It  would  have  deadened  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  pre-  ^ted^* 
vented  wars,  faved  the  effufion  of  Chriftian  blood,  and  great  mif- 
undoubtedly  the  church  and  the  crowned  heads  would chiefs* 
not  have  been  fo  great  lofers,  becaufe  perfecutions  al¬ 
ways  produced  infurre&ions.  We  (hall  foon  fee  the 
wounds  of  religion  and  the  ftate  opened  afrefli  by  the 
juaflacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
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Famous  JVar  agalnft  the  Turks. — Pius  V. — Mafjacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.— Death  of  Charles  IX, 

^'theqe  /CATHARINE  Medici,  formerly  fo  favourable 
chancellor  to  the  Proteftants,  hecaufe  ll}e  flood  in  need  of 
dei’Hof.  them,  now  thought  only  of  working  their  deflrudtion, 
accou^Tof  becaufe  (lie  feared  them.  Accordingly,  the  chancellor 
published  was  difgraced  in  the  year  1568.  Being  a 

by  Pius  y.  friend  to  peace,  from  love  to  his  country,  his  religion 
was  fufpe&ed,  and  his  wife  counfels  could  not  be  en¬ 
dured.  Pius  V,  had  permitted  the  king  to  alienate 
church  lands  to  the  amount  of  fifty-  thousand  crowns* 
per  annum ,  on  condition  that  he  would  employ  that  fum 
in  exterminating  the  heretics,  or  forcing  them  to  fub^ 
million  ;  but  FHolpital  fhewed  the  inhuman  tendency 
of  this  bull,  and,  according  to  De  Thou,  that  brought 
on  his  difgrace,  An  unlucky  omen  to  the  kingdom  ! 

The  bull  hi  ccena  Domini  then  appeared,  which  ex- 
^bti.  communicated  all  princes  who  ihould  exact  from  the 
clergy  any  contribution  whatever ;  as  alfo  whoever  fhould 
believe  the  pope  fubjeht  to  a  general  council,  or  appeal 
to  a  council  from  his  decrees ;  annihilated  the  rights  of 
the  civil  power,  and  referred  to  the  Roman  pontiff  the 
privilege  of  abfolving  from  numberlefs  anathemas  with 
which  it  was  filled.  Jt  feemed  as  if  Pius  V.  had  want* 
ed  to  make  the  Catholics,  as  well  as  the  heretics,  fhake 
off  the  Roman  yoke.  Philip  II.  though  the  mofl  fu- 
perftitious  of  princes,  rofe  in  oppofition  to  this  bull,  and 
forbid  its  being  executed  under  fevere  penalties.  Thq 
popes  have  publifhed  it  anew  every  year,  down  to  the 
prefent  pontificate;  but  they  have* wounded  themfelvej 
with  (his  dangerous  weapon. 

The 
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The  war  carried  on  by  the  Turks  hid  long  been  *"fta“he 
added  to  the  civil  and  religious  d  Then  lions  .with  which  Turks. 
Europe  was  .diffracted  ;  and  the  Chidftians  chafe  rather 
to  dedroy.one  another  for  fome  articles  of  belief,  than 
to  unite  their  ftrengtk  again  ft  the  mortahenemy  of  Chrifl- 
tendom.  The  Spaniards  had  a  little  before  taken  tome 
places  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  when  Soliman  lent  a 
fleet  of  three  hundred  fail,  in  1565,  -again  ft  the  ifle  of 
Malta.  This  famous  expedition  colt  him  forty  thou¬ 
sand  men.  The  grand  m after  Do  la  Valette,  a  French¬ 
man,  like  D’  Aubulfon  and  Lille  Adam,  who  had 
gained  immortal  renown  at  Rhodes,  had  the  glory  ot 
driving  out  the  Muffulmen ;  but  the  following  year 
they  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Scio,  ravaged  the  coalts 
of  Italy,  and  Soliman  took  by  aifault  the  town  of  Zi- 
geth  in  Hungary.  • 

He  died  three  days  before  the  taking  of  the  citadel, 
at  the  age  of  feventy  fix  :  a  hero  endowed  with  a  great¬ 
er  fhare  of  virtue,  and  even  of  knowledge,  than  mod 
potentates  of  his  time.  He  had  inftructed  himfelf  in 
the  fchool  of  hi  dory,  and  made  Cm  far’s  commentaries 
his  particular  fiudy,  having  caufed  them  to  be  tranf- 
lated  into  his  own  language.  He  reigned  over  vaft 
territories,  extending  from  Algiers  to  the  Euphrates, 
Hungary,  .of  which  he  made  an  entire  conqued,  opened 
to  him  the  gates  of  Germany. 

His  fon  Selim  II.  took  from  the  Venetians  the  ifle  of 
Cyprus  in  1^71  ;  when  the  fenator  Bragadino,  gover-  ifle of.cy- 
nour  of  Famaguda,  was. flayed  alive  by  the  Turks,  in  pms’ 
revenge  for  the  dreadful  iois  they  differed  in  the  fiege 
of  that  place  j  amounting,  it  is  faid,  to  no  lefs  than 
j^ourfeore  thoufand  men. 

Pius  V.  who  ftirred  up  in  furred  ions  in  England,  w  *5T*» 
excommunicated  Elizabeth,  and  declared  her  deprived  formed 
of  the  crown.  Though  by  his  bull  In  ccena  Domini  he 
leaned  to  have  denounced. war  againd  all  Chridian  prin-  iwus  v. 
ces,  yet  he  formed  laudable  fchemes,  and  had  entered  in¬ 
to  a  league  with  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  Venetians,  for 

the 
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the  prefervation  of  fo  important  an  ifland.  Marc  An¬ 
tonio  Colonna  commanded  the  pope’s  gallics,  and  prince 
Doria  thofe  of  Philip.  The  fleet  put  to  fe a;  but  dif¬ 
ferences  arifing  between  the  commanders,  and  the 
operations  proceeding  flowly,  it  met  with  no  fuccefs. 
Pius  foon  after  reviving  the  facred  league,  a  formidable 
armament  of  two  hundred  galhes  and  leveral  other  vef- 
fels  was  fuddenly  fitted  out.  The  celebrated  don  John 
of  Auftria,  a  natural  fon  of  Charles  V.  was  named  ad¬ 
miral  in  chief ;  Colonna  and  the  Venetian  Veniero  had 
each  their  command. 

The  Turkilh  fleet,  which  guarded  the  coafts  of  the 
Morea,  and  confided  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
gallics,  was  attacked  near  the  gulph  of  Lepanto,  and 
entirely  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  gallies  ;  yet  the  vidtors  gained  nothing 
but  glory.  On  this  occaficn,  Philip,  notwithftanding 
all  his  diffimulation,  difeovered  fome  marks  of  the  jea- 
loufy  which  he  entertained  of  his  brother’s  merit. — Dou 
John  has  been  lucky ,  faid  he,  but  he  has  run  a  great  rijk . 
The  pope,  who  entertained  a  much  more  lively  fenfe  of 
the  fuccefs  of  that  glorious  day,  cried  out — There  was 
a  man  Jent  of  God ,  and  his  name  was  John .  Two  years 
after,  don  John  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Tunis ;  a  con- 
queft  which  Spain  enjoyed  only  a  fingle  year. 

It  is  faid  that  the  death  of  Pius  V.  was  celebrated  at 
Conftantinople  by  three  days  rejoicings ;  fo  formidable 
had  that  pope  made  himfelf  to  the  Turks.  He  invited 
the  Perfians  and  Arabians  to  join  in  the  alliance  againfl 
them;  telling  thefe  nations  in  his  letters,  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  religion  ought  not  to  hinder  them  from  uniting 
with  the  Chriftians ;  that  men  w?ho  were  connected  by 
a  common  intereft  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  dif- 
united,  either  by  difference  of  opinions  or  diftance  of 
place.  A  maxim  very  remarkable  in  the  mouth  of  the 
moft  dreadful  enemy  of  the  heretics.  'It  feems,  then, 
that  the  common  intereft  of  fociety,  humanity,  and 
Chriftianity,  could  not  unite  Chriftians  among  them- 

felves, 
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felves,  who  were  divided  on  fome  points  of  doctrine,  or 
the  mode  of  worfhip  ;  while  political  intereft  might 
conned  them  with  nations  who  were  enemies  to  the 
Chriftian  faith  !  Thefe  abftird  contradictions,  fo  fre- 
’  quently  met  with  in  hiftory,  and  fo  well  calculated  to 
difplay  the  influence  of  pafTion  and  prejudice,  appear  to 
me  to  be  a  fource  of  inftrudion  for  all  who  defire  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  fecret  fprings  of  the  human  heart. 

A  difpute  for  precedence  arifing  between  Cofmo  Me- 
dici  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  it  was  terminated  by  Pius  great  duk$ 
V.  who  in  1569  created  the  former  grand  duke  of  Tuf-  °^fufca“ 
cany,  in  virtue  of  the  power  which  God  had  given  him, 
and — becaufe ,  in  quality  of  pajl or,  it  belonged  to  him  to  ex¬ 
amine  who  deferved  extraordinary  honours  by  their  zeal  for 
the  Holy  See;  when,  notwithftanding  the  reclamation  of 
the  euiperour  Maximilian,  Cofmo,  graced  with  this 
title,  went  to  Rome  in  order  to  be  crowned,  and  take 
an  oath  to  the  pope,  as  his  liege  lord. 

The  cardinal  Commendon,  an  able  negotiator,  ufed 
his  utmoft  endeavours  to  juftify  this  ftep  of  Pius  V.  authorize 
•  quoting  as  authorities  the  many  crowns  that  had  been  thiS 
bellowed  bv  the  popes.  He  even  had  the  boldnefs  to 
affirm,  that  they  had  transferred  the  empire  of  the  Eaft 
to  the  Weft;  that  they  had  eftablifhed  the  electors ; 
and  that  pope  Zachary  had  degraded  Chilperic,  and 
made  Pepin  king  of  France.  The  affair,  was  accommo¬ 
dated  for  a  lum  of  money  in  1574?  under  the  pontifi¬ 
cate  of  Gregory  XIII.  (Buoncompagno,)  fucceffor  of 

Lius.  . 

If  it  is  ftrange  that  the  court  of  Rome  audacioufly 
maintained  her  old  pretentions,  though  attacked  on  forced, 
every  fide,  it  is  ftill  more  wonderful  that,  after  fo  many 
fatal  experiments,  the  practice  of  forcing  conferences, 
and  combating  herefy  with  perfecution,  fhould  be  ob¬ 
stinately  continued.  On  one  fide,  the  duke  of  Alva 
reduced  the  Flemings  to  defpair  ;  built  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp  to  opprefs  them  ;  and  erected  for  himfelf  a 
boaftful  monument  of  brafs,  where,  trampling  on  the  ( 

Proteftants, 
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Profceftants,  he  boafted  of  having  fecured  the  triumph 
of  religion,  and  the  peace  of  the  provinces.  On  the 
other  tide,  the  mafia  ere  of  St.  .Bartholomew  was  perpe¬ 
trated  in  France,  and  filled  up.  the  meafure  of  horrours. 
^Jhekmg  Tlie  Pr°teftants  were  carefled,  in  order  to  (mother  ' 
of  Navarre  them.  Margaret,  filler  of  Charles  IX.  being  offered  to 
filter  of 6  )TOung  Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  this  marriage  hi ad 
Charles  brought  him  to  Paris  with  his  coufin  the  prince  of 
J  '  Conde,  and  drawn  after  them  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  party.  Even  the  admiral  Coligni  had  fuffered  him- 
felf  to  be  dazzled  by  the  hopes  of  a  war  again  ft  Philip 
II.  on  account  of  the  revolt  in  the  Low  Countries.  As 
he  ardently  de fired  to  revenge  the  perfecutions  which 
the  Cal-vinifts  fuffered  from  that  monarch,  this  flatter¬ 
ing  illufion  had  lulled  his  prudence  afleep.  In  a  word, 
ail  animofity  teemed  extinguifhed  in  the  mid  ft  of  feafts 
and  diverfions.  But  queen  Catharine  and  her  fon 
Charles  were  capable  of  perpetrating  the  blacked  ads 
of  tyranny. 

■Letter  to  A  letter,  extant  in  De  Thou,  which  was  received  by 
Ldmirai  ^ie  admiral  at  Paris,  and  which  filled  him  with  indig- 
Coligni.  nation,  will  fhew  the  fufpicions  and  fears  of  fome  lets 
of  [heClonS  credulous  Proteflants.  The  fubftance  of  it  is  as  follows  : 
Protei'-  «  Remember  it  is  a  maxim  received  among  the  Papifts 
“  as  a  point  of  religion— that  faith  ought  not  to  be  kept 
“  with  heretics .  Remember  that,  in  their  eyes,  Protef- 
C£  tants  are  heretics,  who  will  be  eternally  objeds  of 
“  their  hatred ;  and  that  the  queen  mother  wants  to 
c£  deft  toy  them.  Remember  that  a  woman,  by  birth  a 
si  foreigner,  an  Italian,  defeended  from  a  family  of 
“  popes,  naturally  treacherous,  muft  proceed  to  the 
“greatefl  ext  re  mi  tics  .again  ft  her  enemies.  Refled 
what  kind  of  education  the  king  has  received.  To 
“  fwear,  to  forfwear,  to  debauch  maidens  and  married 
*c  women  $  to  difguife  his  faith,  his  religion,  and  his 
<£  defigns  ;  to  compofe  his  countenance  ,  are  things 
cc  which  from  early  youth  he  has  been  taught  to  look 
<£  upon  as  a  fport*  And  to  accuftom  him  to  fhed  the 

“  blood 
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blood  of  his  people,  it  was  made  his  diverfion  even  in 
“  his  infaney,  to  fee  animals  flaughtered  and  clilmem- 
44  bered.  A  faithful  difciple  of  Machiavel,  and  per- 
44  fuaded  that  the  Proteftants  have  formed  a  dcitgn  to 
44  deprive  him  of  his  crown  and  life,  he  will  never  fuf- 
44  fer  men  who  have  taken  arms  againft  him,  whether 
44  juftly  or  unjuftly,  to  enjoy  the  peace  which  he  hath 
44  granted,”  &c.  Were  thefe  diftrufts  ill  grounded  ? 

We  (hall  judge  of  them  by  the  fact. 

The  marriage  with  the  king  of  Navarre  was  celebrat-  Matia* 
ed  on  the  feventeenth  of  Auguft,  1572  ;  and  on  the 
twenty  fecond,  Coligni  was  wounded  by  a  fhot  from  an  maeV.°  °* 
harquebufs,  as  he  was  going  to  his  houfe  ;  upon  which 
Charles  IX.  paid  him  a  vifit,  promifed  to  punifh  the  af- 
faffin,  and  gave  marks  of  the  moft  lively  forrow.  Yet 
on  the  night  between  the  twenty  third  and  twenty 
fourth  began,  by  order  of  the  court,  a  dreadful  maflacre 
of  the  Proteftants.  The  Duke  of  Guife  (Henry  the 
Balafre  [the  Slafhed]  fon  of  Francis)  went  in  perfon  to 
the  admiral’s  gate,  and  caufed  that  great  man  to  be 
murdered.  The  directs,  the  houfes,  floated  in  blood. 

The  rage  of  the  murderers  fpared  neither  age  nor  fex, 
and  even  confounded,  the  Catholics  with  the  Hugue¬ 
nots.  The  king  had  the  barbarity  to  fire  upon  his  un¬ 
happy  fubjedts,  and  afterwards  beheld  with  pleafurc  Co- 
Jigni’s  body  infulted  t>y  the  populace.  Orders  were 
feat  for  perpetrating  the  fame  butchery  in  the  provinces. 

In  a  word,  hiltorians  reckon  at  lead  fixty  thoufand, 
fome  one  hundred  thoufand,  vidlims  of  this  infernal 
Slaughter ;  yet  there  were  fome  commandants  of  pro¬ 
vinces  courageous  enough  to  refufe  being  the  butchers 
of  their  fellow  lubjecls.  Their  difobedience  makes  at 
prefent  their  encomium. 

To  crown  this  horrid  adl,  nothing  was  wanting  but  This  bar- 
in  a  manner  to  affix  to  it  the  feal  of  law  and  religion.  Ihorized** 
The  king  declared,  that  every  thing  was  done  by  his 
orders ;  alledging  for  a  pretext  an  imaginary  plot  form¬ 
ed  by  the  fedtaries  againft  the  royal  family.  The  par¬ 
liament 
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liament  ordered  an  annual  proceftion  to  celebrate  the 
deliverance  of  the  kingdom.  A  medal  was  ft  ruck  with 
this  legend'  piety  put  the  sword  into  the 
hand  OF  justice;  a  legend  which  juftice  and  piety 
ought  to  have  profcribed  as  a  libel.  At  Rome  and  in 
Spain,  the  maftacre  was  made  a  fubjedt  of  public  re¬ 
joicings;  but,-  at  leaft,  thefe  ought  to  have  been  fuf- 
pended  till  the  confequences  of  the  event  could  be  de¬ 
termined. 

The  Cal-  What  Prudence  ought  to  have  forefeen,  now  came  to 
vinifts  be-  pafs.  Calvinifm,  inftead  of  being  deftroyed  by  the  maf- 
formld1^  ^acre5  became  more  formidable  by  defpair  and  a  thirft 
bie.  of  revenge.  A  fourth  civil  war  was  kindled.  Rochelle 
made  a  defperate  defence  againft  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
who  loft  almoft  his  whole  army  before  the  place.  The 
town  of  Sancerre  held  out  a  fiege  of  more  than  feven 
months ;  and  the  inhabitants  fhewed  themfelves  fo 
many  heroes  of  fanaticifm.  It  was  found  neceftary  to 
grant  them  liberty  of  confcience.  The  inhabitants  of 
Rochelle  not  only  obtained  an  advantageous  capitula¬ 
tion  for  themielves,  but  cauled  the  towns  of  Niftnes 
chaiie°f  anc*  Montauban  to  be  comprehended  in  it.  Charles 
ix*1  IX-  who  from  the  time  of  the  maftacre  had  been  a  prey 
to  difeale,  died  in  the  midft  of  the  troubles  in  1574,  at 
the  age  of  twenty  four,  without  iftue  male.  His  tutor 
Amiot  had  given  him  a  tafte  for  learning,  which  natu¬ 
rally  i-nfpires  humanity ;  but  his  mother,  his  courtiers, 
and  above  all  the  marefchal  de  Retz,  a  Florentine,  had 
tainted  him  with  deteftable  maxims,  more  calculated  to 
prompt  to  all  the  crimes  of  tyranny. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Be  pinning  of  the  Reign •  0/  Henry  III. — Continuation  of  the 
Troubles  in  the  Low  Countries . 

The  duke  of  Anjou,  whom  Montluc,  bifhop  tJenrylii-  ' 
Valence,  had  procured  to  be  elected  king  of  Po-  foon  lofes 
land,  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  France,  under  the  name 
of  Henry  III.  This  is  the  third  foil  of  Catharine,  whom  a 
we  fee  afcend  it,  and  he  will  not  be  the  lead  unhappy. 

Dreading  left  the  Poles  fliould  detain  him,  he  withdrew 
privately,1  as  if  he  had  been  a  prifoner  making  hisefcape. 

The  emperour  and  the  Venetians  frui deftly  ad vifed  him, 
while  he  was  pafling  through  their  dominions,  to  treat 
the  Proteftants  with  gentlenefs,  in  order  to  reftore  tran¬ 
quillity  in  his  kingdom.  He  was  one  of  the  advifers  of 
the  .maftacre,  and  to  the  utmoft  depravity  of  manners 
added  the  external  obfervances  of  the  loweft  fuperftition. 

His  minions  were  his  oracles,  their  counfels  he  followed, 
by  their  caprices  he  was  governed  ;  he  immediately 
(lie wed  tokens  of  a  fanguinary  reign  ;  made  himfelf 
odious  and  contemptible  to  his  fubjeds  ;  and,  in  a 
word,  from  the  very  moment  of  his  accefiion,  loft  that 
fhining  reputation,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  fome  able  generals. 

Henry  had  (till  a  furviving  brother,  the  duke  of  A-  ^fafhl°nPo_ 
len^on,  afterwards  duke  of  Anjou  ;  and  this  giddy,  tur-  uticians. 
bulent  prince  had  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  cabal,  call¬ 
ed  that  of  the  Politicians ,  the  purpofe  of  which  was  to 
humble  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  who  had  an  abiolute 
fway  over  the  queen  mother.  The  king  of  Navarre, 
whom  Charles  IX.  had  conftrained  to  abjure  Calvinifm  Havana 
aftr^  thq  maftacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  had  entered  into  united 
the  fame  fadion.  Charles  had  put  them  both  under 
confinement ;  but  Henry  fet  them  at  liberty  without  Anjou. 

gaining 
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gaining  them  over.  His  brother  even  confpired  againfi 
his  life,  afterwards  fled  from  court,  and  was  followed  by 
the  king  of  Navarre,  who  immediately  declared  himfelf 
a  good  Proteflant.  The  prince  of  Conde,  a  fugitive  in 
Germany,  had  given  an  example  of  relapfing  into  here* 
fy  ;  fo  true  it  is,  that  if  force  may  produce  diflimulation, 
it  works  no  change,  or  rather  more  firmly  eftablifhes  re¬ 
ligious  opinions.- 

Death^of  The  Protefi&nts  then  found  themfelves  flrengthened 
dinaTdc  by  the  Politicians ;  the  rebellion  was  headed  by  the 
Lor  ram.  king’s  brother,  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  were  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  monarch.  Thus  does  bad  government 
foment  diford ers  and  civil  wars.  The  cardinal  de  Lor- 
rain,  the  principal  author  of  the  troubles,  died  about 
that  time  at  an  age  not  greatly  advanced.  It  is  eafy  to 
judge,  whether  his  conduct  was  animated  by  ambition 
Faifchocdor  true  zeal;  notwithstanding  his  great  pretences  to 
o  when  he  was  negotiating  with  the  German  Pro-  ' 

teffants,  in  1562,  both  he  and  the  duke  of  Guife  gave 
them  hopes,  that  the  confeflion  of  Augfburg  might  be 
eflablifhed  in  France ;  and  though  at  the  council  of 
Trent  he  had  fpoken  in  the  ftrongeft  manner  againfi 
the  plurality  of  benefices,  yet  he  pofTefled  nine  archbi- 
fli 0 pries  or  bifhoprics,  and  nine  abbies.  A  prelate* 
whofe  whole  thoughts  and  affedlions  were  centered  in 


courts,  who  was  of  a  cruel  temper,  and  a  Save  to  ambi¬ 
tion,  muff  neceffarily  irritate  fanaticifm.  The  Catholic 
faction  (for  wc  find  nothing  here  but  factions)  would 
have  loft  a  great  deal  by  -his  death,  had  not  the  new 
duke  of  Guife  pofTefled  all  the  qualities  proper  for  the 
head  of  a  party. 

Fifth  e-  In  this  critical  .fit-nation  of  affairs,  a  German  army 
didt°f  pa- {xdng  come  to  the  a fli fiance  of  the  confederates,  it  was 
the  mo  ft*  found  neceflary  to  conclude  a  peace.  The  Cal  vi  niffs 
favourable  obtained  conditions  much  more  advantageous  than  the 

to  the  Cal-  . .  ,  ...  .r  r  ,  .  . 

vipifts.  preceding  :  the  public  exercile  or  their  religion,  except 
within  two  leagues  of  the  court;  chambers,  confiding 
.of  half  Proteftants,  half  Catholics,  in  the  eight  parlia¬ 


ments 
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incnts  of  the  kingdom.  The  children  of  prieds  and 
married  monks  were  declared  legitimate ;  the  memory 
of  Coligni  cleared  from  every  dain  ;  the  chiefs  ot  the 
confederacy  declared  faithful  fubjeds ;  and  Anjou, 

Maine,  Touraine,  and  Bervi,  added  to  the  appanage  of 
the  duke  of  Alen^on.  Even  the  departure  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  was  purchaled  ;  and  France  as  well  as  Germany 
experienced,  that  religious  wars  only  ferved  to  extend 
the  views,  the  progrefs,  and  the  power  of  the  religionifts. 

This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  pacification  pafled  in  their 
favour. 

Thefe  difafers,  as  well  as  thofc  which  we  are  }'et  to  Philip  tj. 
lament,  are  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  afcribed  to  Philip 
II.  Not  "content  with  giving  his  fubjeds  reafon  to  of  ail  the 
rebel,  by  the  defpotic  rule  which  he  afleded  to  bear  over  evils* 
conferences,  he  animated  the  court  of  France  to  the  fame 
rigours,  and  every  where  railed  the  fame  dorms,  that  he 
might  take  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  A  woful  compenfation  for  thofe  which  he 
brought  upon  his  own  dominions  ! 

The  Morifcos  in  Spain  (this  was  the  name  given  to 
the  Moors,  who  put  on  the  appearance  of  converts  out  fecuted  & 
of  fear)  were  harafled  upon  account  of  their  cudoms, rebcS* 
their  chefs,  and  even  their  language.  A  fanguinary  the¬ 
ologian  had  pronounced  their  fentence  in  a  few  words 
* — of  enemies  always  the  few  eft.  They  rebelled  in  1 568, 
called  the  Turks  and  Algerines  to  their  abidance,  fuf-  . 
tamed  a  furious  civil  war,  and  perhaps  would  have 
fpread  the  conflagration  over  the  whole  kingdom,  had 
their  worfhip  been  of  a  nature  to  feduce  the  Spaniards  -9 
in  a  word,  they  did  not  fubmit  but  upon  the  faith  ot 
an  amnefly.  The  troubles  in  the  Netherlands,  a  coun¬ 
try  of  freemen,  and  at  a  didance  from  the  monarch, 
could  end  only  in  a  revolution. 

The  more  cruelties  that  were  committed  by  the 
duke  of  Alva  and  his  bloody  tribunal,  and  the  more  he  continues 
opprefled  that  free  people  by  unheard  of  impofitiops,  *“sbtcrucU 
colouring  thofe  ads  of  violence  under  a  pretence  of  reli¬ 
gion  ; 
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eion  ;  the  more  were  the  fecftaries  inflamed  with  ha- 
tred  againft  the  church  and  the  monarchy.  In  1570, 
the  prince  of  Orange  (hewed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
fmall  army,  and  two  years  after,  the  (fates  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  eftablifhed  him  (ladtholder,  and  abjured 
the  Roman  faith.  The  love  of  liberty  made  heroes  of 
men  unufed  to  arms.  At  laft,  the  duke  of  Alva  was 
recalled  in  1573.  The  blood  of  eighteen  thoufand  per- 
fons,  who  in  five  years  had  been  given  up  to  the  execu¬ 
tioner  for  herefy,  cried  for  vengeance  on  this  perfecutor, 
and  he  gloried  in  his  cruelty. 

Requefens,  ‘who  fucceeded  him,  threw  down  the  fta- 
tue,  the  erection  of  which  had  been  an  infult  on  hu¬ 
manity.  The  new  governour  publifhed  an  adft  of  in¬ 
demnity  ;  for  Philip  began  to  dread,  that  violent  reme¬ 
dies  would  (fill  incrcafe  the  evil ;  but  it  produced  no 
effect,  the  people  choofing  rather  to  continue  the  war, 
than  to  truft  the  clemency  of  a  perfidious  king.  Re¬ 
quefens,  by  his  virtues  and  great  talents,  would  have 
been  capable  of  reftoring  affairs  ;  but  he  died  in  1 576. 
Leyden  was  befieged  by  his  troops,  but  had  efcaped  the 
danger  by  breaking  the  dykes,  and  laying  the  country 
under  water.  , 

Don  John  of  Auftria,  natural  fon  of  Charles  V.  who 
had  acquired  fo  great  glory  by  the  victory  of  Lepanto, 
and  the  taking  of  Tunis,  was  appointed  fucceflor  to 
Requefens,  and  fet  out  with  full  powers  to  grant  the 
rebels  all  their  demands,  except  liberty  of  confcience. — 
Never  will  I  grant  them  that ,  faid  Philip,  though  I  Jhould 
hazard  the  lofs  of  my  crown.  It  feems  then,  that  provin- ' 
ces  were  to  be  loft,  and  herefy  left  triumphant  in  them, 
rather  than  be  kept,  and  the  heretics  if  poflible  con¬ 
verted,  or  made  good  fubjects  !  Superftition  reafons  in 
a  manner  altogether  incomprehenfible.  AH  the  gentle 
methods  at  firft  employed  by  don  John  were  ineffectual, 
either  becaufe  men’s  minds  were  filled  with  a  fpirit  of 
enthuftafm  and  revenge,  or  becaufe  the  prince  of  O- 
range,  from  motives  of  ambition,  was  defirous  of  ag¬ 
grandizing 
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grandizing  himfelf  by  means  of  the  troubles.  The  war 
was  again  kindled  ;  and  we  fhall  fee  that  Philip,  not- 
withftanding  all  his  forces,  met  with  a  refinance  which 
he  could  not  conquer. 

A  multitude  of  Flemings,  flying  from  perfection,  The  fie- 
had  carried  their  manufadures  into  England.  Thus  {™negs 
Elizabeth  reaped  advantage  from  the  faults  committed  fuge  in 
by  Philip  ;  but  the  commotions  raifed  againfl:  her,  in  England'’ 
favour  of  Mary  Stuart,  not  permitting  her  to  declare 
openly  for  the  Hollanders,  flie  waited  till  a  favourable 
‘opportunity  offered,  which  we  fliall  foon  fee  her  em¬ 
brace. 


C  H  A  P.  VI. 

Origin  of  the  League.— Philip  II."  makes  himfelf  Mafer  of 
Portugal ,  and  lofes  the  United  Provinces. 

THE  privileges  granted  to  the  Calvinifts  by  the  Debauch- 
lift  edift  of  pacification,  were  too  great  not  to  eries  arld 
excite  the  mod  violent  refentment  in  the  Catholics ;  of  Ey 
and  the  conduit  of  Henry  III.  was  too  bad  not  to  draw  UI- 
upon  him  the  hatred  of  both  parties.  Even  the  hypo- 
crify  with  which  he  veiled  his  infamous  debaucheries, 
neceffarily  expofed  him  to  the  contempt  of  thofe,  whofe' 
exercifes  of  devotion  he  affeited  to  imitate.  The  fra-  - 
ternities  of  penitents,  blue,  white,  and  black,  invented  tie*  of* 
i  ln  Laly,  where  the  fpirit  of  the  ancient  flagellants  fern-  penitents* 
ed  to  revive,  made  themfelves  a  public  fpedacle,  not 
only  in  the  provinces,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  court. 

The  monarch  affumed  their  liveries,  aflifted  at  their 
procefllons  in  fackcloth,  with  a  large  chaplet  in  his 
hand,  and  a  difeipline  in  the  rope  with  which  he  was 
girded.  He  fancied,  that  by  this  means  he  fhould  im- 
pofe  upon  the  Catholics ;  and  did  not  fee,  that  betides 

the 
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the  turpitude  of  his  manners,  the  triumph  of  the  Cal* 
vinifts  was  in  their  eyes  an  indelible  crime. 

1576.  All  at  once  was  formed  the  Holy  League,  which  had 
long  before  been  projeded  by  the  cardinal  de  Lorrain, 
leasu*.  ^nd  which  bears  the  (lamp  of  his  arrogant  and  feditious 
fpirit.  According  to  the  form  of  the  affociation,  which 
was  made  in  Picardy,  the  members  engaged  to  defend 
each  other —either  by  the  way  of  legal  procedure ,  or  of 
arms ,  without  refpeB  of  perfons .  Whoever  refufed  to 
enter  into  the  allbciation,  was  declared—^  enemy  to 
God ,  a  de  frier  of  religion ,  a  rebel  io  the  king ,  a  traitor  to 
the  country ,  and  given  up  to  all  pofjible  injuries  and  oppref- 
Jions .  The  leaguers  pretended,  that  their  union  was 

formed  for  the  defence  .of  the  Catholic  religion,  the 
king,  and  the  kingdom  *  and  were  not  alhamed  to  co¬ 
ver,  even  with  the  mafk  of  pafcriotifm,  the  moth  deter* 

1  mined  fpirit  of  rebellion  l  ; 

The  con*  The  Proteftants  had  given  examples  of  fmiilar  ccnfe* 
ofdihe  eS  deracie.s  in  feveral  countries,  for  which  they  deferve  the 
proter-  more  fevere  cenfure.  as  they  had  attacked  the  eftablifh- 

cxtraordi-  ed  religion.  Yet,  while  we  condemn  them,  it  niuft  be 
nary.  ’  acknowledged,  that  when  they  took  thefe  feditious 
fteps,  their  dodrine  had  made  great  progrefs  j  endea¬ 
vours  were  ufed  to  force  their  belief ;  and  their  faith, 
liberty  and  perfons  were  equally  attacked.  But  here 
the  Catholics  could  only  complain  of  the  progrefs  made 
by  a  fed,  which  they  had  unluckily  emboldened  by 
their  own  violences ;  they  confpired  its  ruin,  endea¬ 
voured  to  deprive  it  of  the  benefit  refulting  from  re¬ 
peated  edids  of  pacification,  rebelled  againft  the  fove- 
reign,  and  made  that  rebellion  a  point  of  duty.  We 
lament  the  neceCity  of  painting  the  malignant  rage  of 
falfe  seal  ;  but  it  is  the  only  or  the  moft  effedual 
means  to  cure  mankind  of  its  contagion, 
states  of  Henry,  duke*  of  Guife,  the  foul  of  the  party,  was 
Blois-  deflined  for  its  leader  ;  which  the  king  dreaded  the 
more,  as  in  the  meeting  of  the  ftates  general  at  Blois, 
propofals  were  ventured  which  tended  to  degrade  the 

royal 


foyal  authority.  He  thought  he  could  efcape  this  dan-  the  king 
ger  by  declaring  hi mfelf  chief  of  the  league;  aft  abfurd 
meafure,  which  encouraged  and  ftrengthened  a  party, Sof 
whence  he  had  every  thing  to  dread.  Liberty  of  con-theic*^ 
fcience  was  from  thenceforth  to  be  fupprefled.  It  was 
determined  by  the  dates,  that  no  religion  except  the 
Catholic  fhould  be  permitted  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  they 
even  retrenched  a  claufe,  which  at  firft  had  pafled  with 
great  reafon — as  far  as  fhdl  not  be  detrimental  to  public 
tranquillity,  and  for  that  effett  it  be  not  necefary  to  have  ri- 
iourfe  to  arms .  The  prelates  foiicited  the  acceptance  of 
the  council  of  Trent ;  which  they  would  have  obtained^ 
had  it  not  been  for  the  oppofkion  made  by  the  deputies 
of  forhe  provinces; 

This  meeting  of  the  dates,  and  the  king's  condud, 
fowed  new  feeds  of  war  j  and  it  was  found  neceifary  to  Al?othe* 
publilh  another  edict  of  pacification,  by  which  the  Pro- 
teftants  were  again  granted  a  toleration;  but  hot  thetion* 
public  exercife  of  their  worth  ip.  What  was  the  natural 
refult  of  fo  many  changes  and  inconfiftencies  ?  Con¬ 
tempt  for  the  laws,  refdeflnefs  and  animofity  among  the 
parties,  and  a  long  feries  of  civil  Wars;  The  following 
very  remarkable  claufe  was  inferred  in  the  edid— Until 
it  fliall  p, leafs  God ,  by  means  of  a  good,  free,  and  lawful 
council,  again  to  unite  all  tile  fubjeBs  of  the  Catholic 
church  !  The  council  of  Trent  had  produced  fo  little 
real  good  in  that  refped,  that  probably  it  was  thought 
|  neceflary  to  propofe  another.  But  nothing  lefs  than  a 
miracle  could  have  made  a  change  in  the  opinions,  and 
reconciled  the  minds,  of  men,  who  were  wedded  to  their 
principles  no  Ids  by  ani  mo  Iky  than  religious  motives. 

A  wile  and  enlightened  prince,  by  a  mixture  of  firm-  The 
nefs  and  clemency,  moderation  and  juftice,  would  at  kinds 
lead  have  prevented  the  troubles ;  but  Henry  III.  pvogn^i* 

'  minded  nothing  except  his  pkafures.  He  lavifned  the 
revenues  of  the  date  upon  his  minions;  and  was  lulled  ^ 
to  fleepin  the  midd  of  fa&ions,  to  which  he  foon  after 
iell  a  victim,  The  bed  thing  that  he  did  during  the 
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peace  was,  eftablifhing  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
from  which  all  but  Catholics  were  excluded.  But 
however  ambitious  men  may  be  of  every  mark  of  ho¬ 
nour  that  would  diftinguifh  them  at  court,  the  Calvi- 
nift  lords  had  then  a  more  fcducing  objedl  of  ambition  ; 
that  of  governing  a  party,  and  making  tnemfelves  ret- 

peded  by  the  oppofite  fide. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  in  the  Netherlands,  was  ac¬ 
tuated  by  the  fame  motives.  After  the  arrival  of  don 
John  of  Auftria,  he  had  again  formed  a  confederacy  at 
Bruffcls.  The  Flemings  chofe  for  their  governour  the 
archduke  Mathias,  brother  of  the  emperour  Rodolphus 
II.  and  the  prince  of  Orange  fancied  that  he  fhould 
govern  under  the  name  of  the  archduke  ;  but,  feeing 
his  hopes  deceived,  fet  up  the  duke  of  Anjou  (formerly 
duk'e  of  Alen^on,)  whom  the  Catholics  put  at  their 
head  ;  for  they,  as  well  as  the  Proteftants,  were  dif- 
pufted  with  the  Spanilh  yoke.  Thus  four  princes  at 
that  time  tore  m  nieces  a  country,  wheie  the  cjUJin els 
of  religion  and  the  abufes  of  delpotifm  gave  birth  to 
every  evil.  Philip  II.  jealous  of  his  brother,  and  fufpi- 
cious  of  his  defighs,  did  not  give  him  the  fuccours  ne- 
ceflary  in  fo  critical  circumftances ;  notwithftanding 
which,  don  John  defeated  the  rebels  at  Gemblours, 
and  took  feveral  places ;  but  he  died  in  the  nud ft  of 
his  triumphs,  leaving  the  command  to  his  nephew 
Alexander  Farnefe,  prince  of  Parma,  the  worthy  fuc- 

ceflbr  of  a  hero.  .  , 

While  the  Spanifh  monarch  was  threatened  with  the 

fpeedy  lofs  of  Holland,  his  ambition  feized  a  crown, 
which  in  juflice  did  not  belong  to  him.  Don  Sebal- 
tian,  king  of  Portugal,  intoxicated  with  that  fpint  of 
chivalry,  the  examples  of  which  became  every  day  moiC 
rare,  and  hurried  away  by  the  imprudent  fire  of  youth, 
was  obftinately  bent  on  hgnahzing  himfelf  agamfl  the 
Moors  in  Africa  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  accepted 
the  propofals  of  Muley  Mahomet,  who  had  been  driven 

out  of  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Moiocco  by  his  uncle 

Muley 
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Muley  Moluc  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  wife 
counsellors,  embarked  with  all  his  forces  in  an  expedi¬ 
tion  which  Philip  had  prudently  declined.  -Having 
landed  in  Africa  with  an  army  of  about  fifteen  thoufand 
men,  and  the  enemy,  who  were  vaftly  fuperiour  in 
number,  offering  him  battle,  he  braved  the  danger, 
fought,  and  was  flain ;  and  almofl  all  the  Chriftians 
perifhed  or  were  taken  prifoncrs.  The  two  Moorifli 
kings  loft  their  lives,  as  well  as  the  king  of  Portugal. 

Sebaftian  leaving  no  children,  his  grand  uncle  cardi-  1579* 
nal  Henry,  a  prieft  and  archbifhop,  fucceeded  him,  and  ceeded^y 
folicited  the  pope  for  a  difpenfation  to  marry,  of  which  the  cardi- 
the  nation  was  defirous ;  but  Philip,  who  afpired  to  that  ”y#l  Hcn“ 
crown,  found  means  to  prevent  the  difpenfation  from 
being  fent.  In  conformity  to  the  Roman  politics, 

Gregory  XIII.  gained  time,  and  that  was  gaining  every 
thing.  , 

This  prieftly  king  died  the  year  following,  and  his  Philip  11. 
fuccefiion  was  claimed  by  a  number  of  pretenders  :  Jrown^f- 
Philip,  who  w7as  his  nephew  by  the  mother’s  fide  3  the  ter  the 
duke  of  Braganza,  married  to  the  grand  daughter  of 
the  king  Emanuel  ;  don  Antonio,  prior  of  Crato,  na¬ 
tural  fon  of  an  infanto  ;  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  the  duke 
of  Parma  ;  Catharine  Medici ;  and  even  the  pope,  who 
renewed  the  ancient  chimera  of  that  kingdom  being  a 
fief  to  the  Holy  Sec,  and  likewife  affirmed  that  he  had 
a  right  to  gather  the  fpoils  of  a  cardinal.  -The  duke  of 
Braganza’s  claim  was  preferable  to  all  the  others ;  but 
the  king  of  Spain  had  taken  his  precautions  ;  and  an 
army  fupplying  the  defects  of  his  title,  he  was  received 
at  Lifbon.  The  prior  of  Crato,  aflifted  by  a  French 
army  and  fleet,  which  were  granted  him  by  the  queen 
mother,  ftruggled  in  vain  with  a  monarch  who  was  too 
much  his  fuperiour  in  power.  The  Azores  or  Tercera 
iflands,  which  became  the  theatre  of  the  war,  were  fub- 
dued  by  the  marquis  de  Santa  Cruz ;  and  don  Antonio 
took  refuge  in  France, 

'  '  ‘  '  Philip  t 
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a  price  Philip  had  fet  a  price  upon  his  head,  as  he  did  Tome? 
thThe/ds  after  on  that  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  The 
®f  uiuftri- admiral  Goligoi  had  been  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
oua  jn  prance#  That  ciyil  wars  fhould  have  revived  the 
Roman  proscriptions,  is  not  furpriflng  $  but  that  a  reli¬ 
gion,  which  breathes  the  fpirrt  of  peace  and  charity, 
fhould  be  the  chief  pretext  for  thofe  barbarities,  muft 
fhock  every  man  of  feeling,  and  ought  forever  to  infpire 
the  greateft  borrour  againfl  fanaticifm,  that  dreadful 
inflruntent  of  the  paffions  mod  contrary  to  humanity, 
union  of  The  Low  Countries  flood  in  need  of  powerful  fuc- 
whk?tr  cours  a  defpot,  who  was  mader  of  the  treafures 

could  not  of  the  new  world,  fovereign  of  a  great  part  of  F,urope, 
^oitedPb  ^mpiaca^e  tn  hatred,  and  a  relentlefs  perfecutor  of 
its  own  confciences.  Being  exhaufled  by  the  war,  it  feemed 
$rsPS$-  unqueflionable  that  they  would  fink  fooner  or  later; 
and  the  new  governour,  Alexander  Farnefe,  joined  all 
the  qualities  of  a  hero  to  thofe  of  a  politician.  It  is 
true,  that  in  1579  the  prince  of  Orange  had  formed  the 
famous  union  of  Utrecht  between  the  flatesof  Holland, 
Zealand,  Utrecht,  Zutphen,  with  Guelders,  Overyflel, 
Friefland,  and  Groningen  ;  an  union  which  was  in  a 
fhort  time  received  at  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Bruf- 
fels,  and,  in  a  word,  in  moil  of  the  provinces.  But  the 
kiqg  of  Spain  was  flill  acknowledged  as  fovereign;  and 
they  pretended  that  the  union  was  only  dcfigned  to  op- 
pofe  the  inj office  of  the  government ;  when  the  prince  of 
Orange,  finding  the  neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  a 
foreign  power,  perfuaded  the  confederates  to  confer 
the  dominion  on  thh  duke  of  i\njou,  prefumptive  heir 
to  the  crown  of  France. 

i5gr  At  lafl  the  dates  general,  affembled  at  the  Hague, 
The  fta*es  folemnly  declared,  that  Philip  II.  fiad  forfeited  the  foye~ 
iecfare  reignty,  by  violating  the  privileges  of  the  people,  in 
that  Phi-  contradidioo  to  his  oath.  The  a&  bore  in  fubftance — 
had  for-  “  That  the  people  are  not  born  for  the  princes,  but 
feited  the  “  that  God  hath  eflablifhed  the  princes  for  the  people; 
^overeign-  <e  tjiere  cannot  be  a  prince  wit,hoqt  a  people,  but 
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61 4  that  the  people  may  fubfift  without  a  prince  j  that  it 
44  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  love  his  people,  as  a  father 
44  loves  his  children,  and  to  govern  them  with  perfect 
'  66  equity  ;  that  if  he  adts  otherwife,  he  is  no  longer 
44  a  prince  but  a  tyrant,  and  that  the  people  owe  him 
44  no  obedience  ;  that  they  had  long  complained  of  the 
“  cruelty  of  their  governours  ;  that  their  complaints 
44  and  petitions  had  been  laid  before  the  king ;  but,  far 
y  from  obtaining  the  lead  concefhon,  they  had  not  been 
44  able  to  diffuade  him  from  the  defign  of  impofing  on 
44  them  an  intolerable  yoke,  under  pretence  of  protedU 
44  ing  the  Catholic  religion,  on  which  they  made  no  at- 
44  tack  ;  that  the  divine  and  human  laws,  which  had 
.tf  been  fo  often  violated  to  do  them  an  injury,  reftored 
44  to  them  their  natural  liberty,  and  gave  them  a  right 
44  to  eledt  a  new  prince,  to  govern  them  according  to 
44  their  privileges,  liberties?  and  franchifes,”  &c.  Thus 
the  rebellion  was  completed.  (See  De  Thou ,  L  74.) 

A  circumflance  perhaps  equally  remarkable  with  this  Philip 
adt  of  the  United  Provinces  was,  that  the  king  of  Spain.  ^  aUc- 
in  his  edidt  of  profeription  againft  the  prince  of  Orange,  |^asncf^f 
acknowledges  that  he  had  not  obferved  the  oath  which  jeas<by 
he  took,  when  invefted  with  the  fovereignty  of  the  Low’ 
Countries,  and  pleaded  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope,  ration 
But  by  this  means  he  furnilhed  the  Flemings  with  a  the 
fpecious  pretext  to  think  tbemfelves  freed  from  their 
oath.  For  if  the  pope  could  difpenft  the  fovercign 
from  his  obligations  to  the  fubjedts,  how  could  thefe 
pay  any  regard  to  their  own  engagement,  which  was  by 
formal  conditions  connected  with  that  of  the  prince  ? 
William,  upon  vvhofe  head  a  price  was  fet,  had  already 
publifhed  an  apology,  in  which  he  accufed  Philip  with 
a  feverky  which  the  profeription  itfelf  feemed  to  render 
allowable. 

The  archduke  Mathias  had  withdrawn  ;  and  if  the  m8*- 
duke  of  Anjou  had  adted  with  prudence,  he  would  d<»thofy 
doubtlefs  by  an  equitable  government  have  fecured  the 
affedfions  of  that  people,  whofe  free  choice  had  lately  0 

made 
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made  him  their  fovereign.  But,  being  jealous  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  feduced  by  the  charms  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  he  wanted  to  make  himfelf  abfolute,  to  feize  upon 
the  towns,  and  to  aggrandize  his  authority  by  force  ; 
by  which  proceedings  he  only  wrought  his  own  ruin, 
and  was  obliged  to  return  into  France,  where  he  died 
Me  had  in  1 584.  The  queen  of  England  had  flattered  him 
the  point  wlt^  h°Pes  °f  marriage,  and  even  engaged  herfelf  by 
of  marry-  promifes.  But  though  fhe  was  in  love  with  that  prince, 
bethEhza'  being  always  apprehenfive  of  giving  herfelf  a  matter 
with  a  huiband,  and  reflecting  on  the  juft  fears  of  the 
nation  (for  England  might  have  been  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  France,)  fhe  had  broken  with  him,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  fhe  had  deceived  fo  many  other  princes, 
to  whom  fhe  had  given  hopes  of  her  hand. 

Prince  of  The  prince  of  Orange,  after  having  efcaped  two  con- 
aifaffinat-  fp*racies>  fell  a  victim  to  a  fanatic  of  Franche  Comte, 
ed.  named  Gerard,  who  fancied  himfelf  commanded  by 
heaven  to  commit  that  murder.  It  is  pofitively  affert- 
ed,  that  on  the  news  of  his  death,  the  king  of  Spain  ex¬ 
claimed —  That  blow  ought  to  have  been  Jinick  twelve 
years  ago ,  for  my  inter ejl ,  and  that  of  religion.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  was  fufpeCted  of  being  its  author.  The 
United  Provinces,  being  now  more  than  ever  in  want 
of  fuccours,  offered  the  fovereignty  to  the  king  of 
France.  What  an  opportunity  for  an  able  and  coura¬ 
geous  prince  !  But  the  offer  was  rejected  by  Henry, 
whofe  feeble  hands  could  no  longer  wield  the  feeptre. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

The  League  openly  oppofes  the  Bourbons. — Violent  Conduct 
of  Sixtus  Quintus  .—Trial  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland. — 
Elizabeth  triumphs  over  Spain . 
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E  now  come  to  the  time  when  the  leaguers 
plainly  (hewed  their' rebellious  projects,  which 
they  "(Till  varnifhed  with  a  pretence  of  zeal,  and  which  a 
blind  fuperilition  rendered  fo  fatal  to  the  kingdom. 
By  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  king  of  Navarre 
(whom  I  fhall  henceforth  flyle  Henry  IV.  becaufe  he 
deferved  at  an  early  period  the  glory  attached  to  that 
name,)  as  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  became  preemptive 
heir  of  the  crown.  The  ambitious  duke  of  Cuife, 
whole  views  afpired  even  to  royalty,  dexteroufly  feized 
the  opportunity  of  excluding  an  heretical  prince,  and 
overthrowing  a  weak  king,  who  made  himfelf  equally 
an  objedt  of  contempt  and  hatred  ;  tor  which  purpofe 
he  fet  in  motion  -the  powerful  fprings  of  •  fanaticifm. 
The  priefts  and  monks,  in  the  pulpits,  in  the-  fchools, 
and  private  circles,  painted  in  the  mod  gloomy  colours 
the  imminent  danger  with  which  the  church  was 
threatened  ;  represented  the  king  of  Navarre  as  the 
Support  of  herefy  ;  Henry  III.  as  a  favourer  of  heretics, 
notwithstanding  his  exercifes  of  devotion  ;  and  at  iaft 
wrought  up  men’s  minds  to  the  point  wifhed  for  by 
the  duke. 

A  Jefuit  of  Lorrain,  named  Matthieu,  who  was  a 
*  furious  em iflary  of  the  league,  demanded  of  the  pope — 
Whether,  for  the  maintenance  of  ihe  Catholic  religion ,  fub- 
jefls  mV ht  not  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  the  fovereign  ? 
Gregory’s  aniwer,  which  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
commit  to  writing,  was  certainly  forefeen ;  and,  author¬ 
ized  by  this  oracle,  the  fcrupulous  made  if  no  longer  a 
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doubt  that  the  rebellion  was  lawful ;  the  others  neither 
wanted  the  opinion  of  pope  nor  cafuifts.  Men  were  not 
jufficiently  matters  of  reafon  to  fee,  that,  if  religious  zeal 
juRified  fuch  a  ftep  in  the  Catholics,  it  furnifhed  the 
ietlaries  with  an  excufe  for  their  infurrections ;  becaufe 
‘  :ic^c  ^e^iev^d  tnemielves  bound  to  maintain  their  falfe' 
do&rines,  as  being  the  true  religion. 
c*  Gregory,  who  was  naturally  of  a  mild  and  timid 
temper,  fuffered  them  to  fpeak  in  his  name,  without 
granting  either  bull  or  brief.  He  died  before  the  re¬ 
bellion  was  openly  declared.  To  him  the  world  was 
indebted  for  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  which  was 
fo  neceffary,  and  fo  ill  received  by  the  Proteftants.  He 
had  excommunicated  all  who  violated  the  bull  In  ccsniz 
Domini.  His  principles  therefore  were  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  leaguers.  His  natural  fon  (Bnoncompagno) 
had  drawn  every  poflibie  advantage  from  Nepotifm.  His 
Sixtus  v.  fucceffor,  Sixtus  Quintus,  formerly  a  Cordelier,  who 
from  extreme  poverty  had  rifen  to  the  fummit  of  for¬ 
tune,  a  man  of  vaft  genius,  haughty,  fevere,  inflexible, 
bigotted  to  all  the  ultramontane  principles,  afterwards 
played  a  diftingutfhed  part  in  thofe  ftormy  times. 
r  t58Q  die  duke  ot  Guile  took  care  not  to  pull  off  the 

dcBour-  ma^  *0Q  i°on?  he  fet  the  old  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  un- 
ciared°e*  ^denry  tV,  at  the  head  of  tiie  league,  after  per¬ 

ch  ief  of  iuading  him  that  his  nephew  being  incapable  of  wearing 
Jhetcague  the  crown,  upon  account  of  his  herefy,  it  had  devolved 
upon  him.  Soon  after  appeared  a  manifefto.  of  the  car¬ 
dinal,  declaring  himfelf  head  of  the  league,  and  naming 
the  pope,  the  emperour,  the  king  of  Spain,  with  a  num- 
Der  of  other  Catholic  princes*  by  whom  it  was  fupport- 
ed  i  at  the  fame  time  profefling,  that  the  foie  reafon  for 
taking  arms  was  to  fecure  the  honour  of  the  church, 
maintain  the  true  faith,  relieve  the  people,  abolifh  the 
new  taxes  under  which  they  groaned,  &c.  This  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  was  immediately  followed  by  hoftilities. 

Nemours*  king,  though  fuperiour  in  force,  was  ftruck  with 

apvaHU-  terjrour,  negotiated,  and  concluded  the  treaty  of  Ne¬ 
mours; 
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moms  on  the  moft  advantageous  terms  for  the  leaguers,  gs&us  to 
who  obtained  federal  cautionary  towns,  fums  of  money, 
and  an  approbation  of  their  con  duel; ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  Calvinifts  were  deprived  of  all  the  privileges 
granted  them  by  the  edicts.  What  more  infallible  me¬ 
thod  could  be  taken  to  alienate  the  Calvinifts,  make 
the  league  more  infolcnt,  and  debate  the  royal  power  ? 

But  the  government  was  the  fport  of  {forms  and  fac¬ 
tions.. 

At  that  time  Sixtus  V.  .without' 'paying  any  regard  to  Bull  of  ^ 
the  league,  publifhed  his  famous  bull,  one  of  the  moft  V* 
odious  ever  ifiued  by  the  Roman  court ;  in  which,  af-  the  Bpur* 
ter  a  pompous  encomium  on  the  papal  power — infinitely  onb‘ 
fuperiour  to  all  earthly  potentates,  and  ivhich  tumbles  from 
their  thrones  the  mafiers  of  the  world,  to  plunge  them  into 
the  gulpk,  as  minijhrs  of  Lucifer  ;  he  anathematifes  the 
king  of  Navarre,  and  the  prince  of  Conde — the  iwpous 
and  baftard  ifiie  of  the  illufirims  houfe  of  Bourbon ,  heretics , 
relapfed,  enemies  of  Qod  and  religion  ;  declared  them  de¬ 
prived  of  all  their  rights,  unworthy,  they  and  their  pos¬ 
terity,  of  ever  poftefling  any  principality  whatever ;  and 
abfolved  all  their  fubje<ftrs  from  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  coprt  of  France,  equally  mean  fpirited  with  the  Proteftoi 
fovereign,  only  prohibited  the  publication  of  that  bull.  ^ndryuJv 
But  Henry  IV.  caufed  a  proteft  to  be  fi^ed  up  in  Rome,  at  Rome, 
wherein  he  appeals  to  the  court  of  [jeers ;  gives  the  lie 
to  Sixtus,  ftyling  himfelf  pope,  retorts  the  charge  of  herefy 
on  that  pontiff,  offering  to  prove  it  in  a  free  and  lawful 
council ;  declaring  that,  if  the  pope  refufed  to  fubmit  to 
it,  he  ihould  look  upon  him  only  as  an  excommunicated 
perfon  and  an  antichrift ;  adding,  that  he  hoped  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  infult  offered  to  the  king,  the  royal 
family,  his  own  blood,  and  all  the  parliaments  of  the 
kingdom.  Sixtus,  who  was  a  good  judge  of  mankind,  The^ 
was  now  filled  with  admiration  of  that  prince,  as  well  as  £pfneiosa 
of  Elizabeth;  and,  when  fpeaking  of  them,  frequently  ®f  that 
declared,  that,  bating  their  religion,  he  knew  no  other  a^EH. 
perfons  wQithy  of  reigning,  and  to  whom  he  would  zateeth* 
vhufe  to  communicate  his  great  defigns*  Mean- 
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Meantime  that  bull,  of  which  patriotifm  and  reafon 
diftated  the  deftruftion,  ferved  for  food  to  the  madnefs 
of  the  vulgar,  and  the  rebellion  of  the  factious.  The 
king  found  himfelf  obliged  to  perfecute  the  Calvinifts 
with  greater  rigour ;  and  by  an  edid  commanded  them 
to  abjure  their  religion,  or  quit  France  within  fifteen 
days ;  while  the  king  of  Navarre  publifhed  a  fevere 
counter  proclamation  againft  the  Catholics.  Thus 
Henry  III.  without  money,  without  troops,  and  without 
power,  had  a  double  civil  war  to  maintain,  againft  the 
Catholic  leaguers,  and  againft  the  Proteftants. 

Let  us  turn  our  eyes  for  fome  time  upon  England, 
where  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart  furnithes  us  with  a 
remarkable  event ;  and,  tracing  the  fteps  of  Elizabeth’s 
political  conduct  to  that  bloody  tragedy,  contemplate 
the  mixture  of  grandeur  and  human  weaknefs  which 
were  fo  {insularly  contrafted  in  the  daughter  of  Hem 
ry  VIII. 

When  Mary  efcaped  from  the  imprifonment  in  which 
fne  was  held  by  her  fubjeds,  in  1568,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  dominions  of  her  rival,  Elizabeth  for  fome  time 
wavered  between  the  didates  of  generality  and  intereft  ; 
but  at  laft  thought  only  of  dexteroufly  turning  the  cir- 
cumftances  to  her  own  advantage.  Under  pretence 
that  the  rules  of  decency  would  not  permit  her  to  fuc- 
cour,  or  even  to  fee,  that  unfortunate  princefs,  who  was 
charged  with  the  moft  atrocious  crimes  ;  fhe  perfuaded 
her  to  undergo  a  kind  of  trial,  and  choofe  her  for  urm 
pire.  The  Scots  lending  accufers,  and  producing  em- 
barraffing  proofs,  Mary  repented  of  fubmitting  to  a 
trial,  and  refufed  to  comply.  In  vain  did  (he  demand 
fuccours,  or  liberty  to  pals  into  France.  Elizabeth 
kept  her  prifoner  ;  and  though  this  was  infallibly  ex- 
pofing  herfelf  to  plots,  yet  fhe  thought  thefe  lefs  danger 
rous  than  the  liberty  of  a  rival,  who  gave  her  fo  much 
uneafineis. 

■Never  did  the  queen  of  Scotland  appear  more  worthy 
of  .  love  and  reipect,  than  during  her  long  captivity. 

Misfortune 
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Misfortune  gave  additional  luftre  to  her  perfonal  charms, 
and  vigour  to  her  genius  and  magnanimity.  The  duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  firft  peer  in  England,  indulging  his  de¬ 
fire  of  becoming  her  hufband,  engaged  in  a  confpiracy, 
in  order  to  compel  Elizabeth  to  give  her  confent,  was 
accufed  of  high  treafon,  and  executed.  But  the  great- 
eft  dorms  were  to  be  dreaded  from  the  zeal  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  ;  and  the  courts  of  Rome,  Spain,  and  France, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  Guifes,  drove  to  bring  about  a  re¬ 
volution. 

Pius  V.  launched  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  ;  and  a  ™  Ca* 
fanatic  fixed  up  his  bull  in  London,  from  a  perfuafion  form 
that  he  fhould  be  entitled  to  the  palm  of  martyrdom  P^ts^a_nd 
(1571.)  The  king  of  Spain,  in  the  name  of  Gregory  niihed  for 
XIII.  fent  a  body  of  troops  into  Ireland,  a  country  yet them* 
full  of  barbarifm  and  fuperftition  ;  but  the  Spaniards 
and  rebels  were  put  to  the  fword  (1580.)  All  thefe 
attempts  brought  rigorous  treatment  on  the  Catholics, 
whofe  continual  plots  in  favour  of  Maty  Stuart  exaf- 
perated  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  parliament  banifhed  all  the 
priefts  of  that  religion,  particularly  the  Jeiuits,  and  the 
pupils  of  their  feminaries,  whofe  furious  zeal  did  not 
even  refpedt  the  crown.  Thofe  who  ftayed  in  the 
kingdom,  or  returned,  were  punifhed  with  death.  The 
toleration,  which  till  that  time  had  been  prudently  ob- 
ferved,  no  longer  fubfifted  ;  and  the  high  commijjion  court, 
then  newly  eredted,  appeared  a  copy  of  the  Spanifh  in- 
quifition. 

The  dodirine  of  tyrannicide  was  then  taught  in  the  The  doc- 
theological  fchools :  princes  who  refufed  fubmiffion  to  Jan^icLie" 
the  pope  were  reprefented  as  tyrants ;  and,  by  abomi-  reduced  to 
liable  prejudices,  in  defiance  of  the  holy  maxims  of  the  pra  lte* 
Chriftian  religion,  murder  was  made  facred,  and  even 
its  rage  excited  againft  crowned  heads. 

An  Englifh  gentleman,  William  Parry,  having  im-  Parry 
bibed  that  dodtrine  in  Italy,  refolved  to  put  it  in  prac- 
tice ;  in  which  defign  he  was  encouraged  by  the  court  murder 
of  Rome,  and  by  ftudying  the  works  of  an  Englifli  tllequ‘c"’ 

theologift. 
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theologift,  who  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  piifple  i 
but  being  accufed  by  one  of  his  accomplices,  he"  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  crime,  and  fuffered  death  (1584.) 

Ballard  sc  Two  years  after,  was  framed  a  confpiracy  of  the  fame 

fonowhis  kind>  but  more  formidable.  One  Ballard,  a  priefl,- 
fteos.  from  the  Engiifh  feminary  at  Rheims,  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  cardinal  de  Lorrain*  inftilled  his  fanatic 
cifm  into  Babington,  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune, 
well  educated,  who  had  all  the  means  of  happinefs  in 
his  power  $  and  this  man  gained  other  Catholics.  It 
was  agreed  to  murder  the  queen,  to  fet  Mary  Stuart  on 
the  throne,  and  thus  eftablifh  a  religion,  for  the  fake  of 
which  fuch  atrocious  adds  were  deemed  meritorious. 
Babington  wrote  to  Mary,  and  received  an  anfwer  filled 
with  exprefiions  of  approbation  and  promifes.  But 
Willingham,  Elizabeth’s  minifler,  a  man  of  equal  vi¬ 
gilance  and  abilities^  difeovered  the  whole  project,  inter¬ 
cepted  the  letters,  and  caufed  the  confpirators  to  be 
feized,  fourteen  of  whom  were  executed,  and  of  thefe 
leven  confefied  the  plot,  , 

I'riai  of  Had  Mary  formed  intrigues  only  for  her  own  deli- 
stuart.  France,  nothing  would  have  been  more  excufable  f 
had  (lie  confpired  the  death  of  her  enemy  Elizabeth, 
being  queen  of  Scotland,  fbe  was  not  amenable  to  a 
foreign  tribunal  for  that  criminal  attempt ;  yet  forty 
commiiTioners  were  appointed  for  her  trial.  She  was 
interrogated  in  her  prifon,  and  at  firft  protefied,  that 
file  acknowledged  no  judge,  efpecially  in  a  country 
where  Ihe  was  refilled  the  protection  of  the  laws ;  but 
at  lafic  imprudently  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  prevailed  on  to 
proofs  on  reply.  Her  two  fecretaries,  without  being  put  to  the 
wa^Vt>n-e  torture,  attefted  het  receiving  and  anfwering  Babington’s 
demned.  letters,  and  their  evidence  was  confirmed  by  his  confefi 
fion.  She  denied  the  charge,  and  deli  red  to  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  fecretaries ;  but  this  was  refilled, 
as  not  ordered  by  the  laws  of  England  in  cafes  of  high 
treaton.  At  laid  the  judges  returned  to  London,  where 
they  pronounced  fentence  of  death. 

On 
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Ori  this  occafion,  Elizabeth  betrayed  herfelf  by  her  *5s7. 
Very  diflimulation.  Though  impatient  to  get  rid  of 
Mary,  (he  alfeded  the  great  eft  concern  for  her  fate,  and  fimalatkna 
affombled  the  parliament,  "that  (he  might  feem  to 
only  according  to  the  will  of  the  nation.  The  fentence 
was  confirmed  by  the  parliament,  and  the  court  preifed 
her  to  put  k  in  execution  ;  but  the  -queen  kept  the 
public  in  fufpence.  It  feemed  tis  if  the  courtiers  and 
mimflers,  with  all  their  reafons  and  remonftFances, 
could  not  (hake  the  generofuy  of  her  foul.  It  required 
extraordinary  motives  to  force  from  her  an  ad:  of  rigour, 
which  (he  wifhed  already  executed.  Accordingly  (he 
took  care  to  fpread  reports  of  invasions  and  con  (piracies, 
calculated  to  inflame  credulous  minds.  At  laft  fhe  figned  . 
the  fatal  order ;  but,  if  fhe  might  be  beJieyed,  only  with  a 
ctefign  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  cafe  of  more  prefting  necef- 
fity.  However,  the  minifters,  divining  her  foe  ret 
thoughts.,  h  aliened  to  give  her  fatisfadion.  The  queen  xtavy  ex& 
of  Scotland  died  on  a  fcaffold,  like  a  heroine  and  a  cuted* 
Ghriftian.  On  the  news  of  this  execution,  Elizabeth 
broke  out  into  lamentations,  was  tranfported  with  rage, 
drove  the  minifters  from  her  prefonce,  and,  in  a  word, 
carried  her  hypocrify  to  the  great-eft  excels.  Vain  and 
odious  artifice  !  Her  own  age  and  pofterity  have,  with 
orle  voice,  condemned  this  adioo,  which  is  the  more 
crying,  as  it  was  not  made  neceiiary  by  any  reafon  of 
(late. 

Elizabeth,  by  other  parts  of  her  condud,  drew  upon  Elizabeth 
herfelf  univerfal  admiration.  After  the  refufal  of  the  ^ 

i  king  of  France,  the  United  Provinces  had  offered  her  e/  Prod 
the  fovereignty  of  their  country  in  1585  ;  but  the  dread  v’mc*h 
of  incurring  the  reproach  of  ufurpation,  or  not  being 
able  to  keep  pofleffion  of  that  principality,  made  her 
wifely  averfe  from  an  attempt,  which  was  too  hazardous. 

!  She  therefore  contented  herfelf  with  entering  into  a  be- 
fen  live  league  with  the  riling  republic,  to  whole  aftff- 
tance  (he  font  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  cocm 
mand  of  her  favourite,  the  earl  of  Leicefter.  The  Eng¬ 
lish 
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life  privateers  already  bid  defiance  to  the  Spaniards, 
eXTen  in  America*.  The  famous  Drake  failed  round  the 
world,  and  returned  loaded  with  booty.  Being  raifed 
to  the  rank  of  admiral,  he  took  St.  Domingo,  Cartha¬ 
ge  na,  See.  The  fpirit  for  naval  expeditions  grew  flrong- 
er every  day;  England  felt  the  advantages  it  might  reap 
from  the  fea,  and  then  laid  the  molt  folid  foundations  of 
its  grandeur. 

Meantime  the  king  of  Spain  was  making  vafl  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  conqueft  of  that  kingdom,  which  Sixtus 
V.  had  bellowed  on  him  by  bulb  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy 
See ;  and  the  audacious  pontiff  even  had  the  infolence 
to  promife  a  reward  to  whoever  fhoula  deliver  Eliza¬ 
beth  into  his  hands,  that  (he  might  be  punifeed'  by  the 
Catholics  for  her  crimes.  This  was  not  only  inviting 
her  to  a  vigorous  defence,  but  to  an  irreconcilable  war 
againfl  the  Holy  See ;  but  the  armament  of  Philip  II. 
feemed  to  fecure  the  execution  of  the  bull.  It  confifled 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  large  Blips,  mounting  two 
thoufand  fix  hundred  great  guns,  having  on  board  twen¬ 
ty  thoufand  land  forces,  and  provifions  for  fix  months. 
Alexander,  duke  of  Parma,  already  celebrated  for  his 
great  actions  in  the  Low  Countries,  was  to  make  a  de- 
feent,  in  order  to  fecond  the  invincible  armada ;  a  name 
given  it  by  prefumptuous  pride,  but  which  it  would 
have  deferved,  if  human  flrength  could  be  fuperiour  to 
the  affaults  of  fortune.  Here  we  have  another  impor¬ 
tant  leffon,  proper  for  humbling  the  pride  of  princes. 

The  Englifh  navy  confifled  of  no  more  than  twenty 
eight  fmali  veflels,  when  that  dreadful  florm  was  ready 
to  break  upon  the  kingdom  *  but  Elizabeth’s  courage 
and  prudence  fupplied  every  defed.  She  roufed  the 
fpirit  of  the  nation,  which  eagerly  raifed  fupplies  of  men, 
money,  and  feipping.  London,  from  which  fhe  de¬ 
manded  fifteen  veflels,  equipped  thirty  ;  even  the  Ca¬ 
tholics,  whom  the  pope  hoped  to  raife  in  rebellion,  for 
the  moil  part  fhewed  themfelves  good  fubjeds.  A  nu¬ 
merous  army  was  got  ready  for  the  defence  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 
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try.  The  queen  appeared  on  horfeback  in  the  camp, 
and  protefted,  that  the  would  die  in  the  thickeft  of  the 
battle,  rather  than  fee  her  people  enflaved. — I  have  only 
the  arm  of  a  woman ,  faid  fhe,  but  I  have  the  foul  of  a  king , 
and  what  is  more ,  of  a  king  of  England.  If  a  prince  gains 
the  affection  and  efteem  of  his  fubjedts,  if  he  fets  the 
example,  he  makes  them  capable  of  the  moft  heroic 
efforts.  The  Englifh  would  have  facrificed  every  thing 
for  their  queen,  and  to  her  perfon  attached  the  fafety  of 
the  ftate.  * 

Divers  accidents  likewife  contributed  to  their  tri-  158^. 
umph.  The  invincible  armada,  after  Petting  fail  from 
Lifbon,  was  retarded  by  a  {form.  The  duke  of  Medi-  m*da  *i- 
na  Sidonia,  who,  after  the  death  of  the  brave  marquis  a^yed? 
of  Santa  Cruz,  was  invefled  with  the  command,  againfl 
his  will,  had  no  knowledge  in  naval  affairs.  Thefe 
enormous  floating  machines  were  ill  managed,  by  raw, 
ignorant  pilots  and  failors.  The  Englifh,  who  were 
much  more  fkilful  feamen,  turned  even  the  fmall  fize 
and  lightnefs  of  their  veffels  to  advantage,  and  fought 
feveral  times  with  fuccefs.  The  duke  of  Parma,  hav¬ 
ing  no  men  of  war,  thought  it  imprudent  to  venture  a 
defcent.  At  laft,  the  Spaniards,  lofing  all  hopes  of  car¬ 
rying  their  point,  and  returning  by  way  of  the  Orkney 
inlands,  were  overtaken  by  a  dreadful  ftorm,  which  com¬ 
pleted  the  ruin  of  their  fleet.  Philip  loft  more  than 
one  half  of  it,  befides  twenty  five  thoufand  men,  and 
about  a  million  and  a  half  fterling. 

He  received  the  news  of  this  dreadful  difafter  with  ftowth?s 
an  air  of  tranquillity. — I  had  fent  my  fleet ,  faid  he,  to  J^eL*** 
fight  againfl  the  Englifh ,  not  the  elements .  Blefled  be  the  Spain. 
name  of  the  Lord .  The  Spanifh  priefts,  whole  prophe¬ 
cies  were  confounded,  attributed  the  misfortune  to  infi¬ 
dels  being  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  kingdom.  They 
doubtlefs  thought  the  inquifition  not  fufficiently 
bloody. 
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N  France,  to  which  we  are  led  back  by  the  thread 
A  of  events,  fanaticifm,  rebellion,  and  anarchy,  prefenf 
us  with  the  mbit  difmal  fpe&acles.  In  the  centre  of" 
Paris  was  formed  the  league  of  the  Sixteen,  which  took 
its  name  from  the  fixteen  quarters  of  the  city,  and  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  grand  league  in  fury.  Its  delign  was  to  de¬ 
throne  the  foveteign,  and  bellow  the  crown  on  the  duke 
of  Guife, 

Henry  III.  the  contemptible  {port  of  fadlious  men* 
was  not  only  prevented  from  uniting  with  the  king  of 
Navarre,  though  their  common  intereft  required  it,  but 
was  Hill  obliged  to  continue  the  war  againft  him, 
Henry  IV.  who  had  already  gained  the  reputation  of  a 
hero,  fignalized  himfelf  more  than  ever  at  the  battle  of 
Courtras  in  Guienne  (1587,)  where  he  defeated  the 
duke  de  Joyeufe.  That  favourite  was  flain  in  cold 
blood  after  the  a&ion.  Civil  and  religious  feuds  mul¬ 
tiplied  atrocious  abb  in  both  parties.  Never  had  fo 
many  crimes  been  committed  in  France,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  difpofition  of  the  nation  to  all  the  fecial  vir¬ 
tues. 

A  German  army,  which  was  coming  to  the  affiftance 
of  the  Calvinifts,  being  attacked  and  difperfed  by  the 
duke  of  Guife,  in  the  Gatiiiois  and  the  country  of 
Chartrain,  he  was  extolled  at  Paris  as  the  faviour  of 
France  ;  and  in  order  to  pave  his  way  to  the  throne,  it 
was  caufed  to  be  decided  in  the  Sorbonne — that  an  iH~ 
capable  prince  might  be  deprived  of  the  government ,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  fufpicious  guardian  of  his  adminif  ration. 


Every 


t 


eleventh  Epoch  a.  *7. 

Every  ftep  taken  by  the  Lorrain  princes  foreboded  Seditious 
the  ruin  of  the  king.  .  An  affembly,  which  they  held  at  of^he^ 
Nanci  with  the  principal  leaguers*  addrefied  a  memorial  L<?rraitl 
to  him,  wherein  they  prayed  him  to"  remove  from  his pnnjw* 
court  the  perlbns  whom  they  fhould  name  ;  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  chiefs  .of  the  league,  fuch  places  as  they 
fhould  point  oiit ;  to  caiife  the  council  of  Trent  to  be 
received  ;  td  edabhCh  the  inquifition  in  the  principal 
cities,  and  to  enirud  it  rather  to  foreigners  than  French¬ 
men,  &c.  T  his  laid  article  efpecially  flrikes  hofrotir. 

%as  one  half  of  the  nation  to  become  the  butchers  of 
the  other  r 

Let  us  here  obferVe,  that  the  ordinance  of  Blois,  in  Lquku 
1579,  had  already  edablidied  fereral  points  of  difcipline,  counoStl 
conformable  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent.  It  Trcnt- 
had  fixed  fixteen  years  as  the  lawful  age  for  taking  the 
monadic  vows*  which  had  been  prudently  retarded  by 
the  ordinance  of  Orleans;  But  whether  regulations 
were  proper  or  not*  all  was  equal,  provided  they  could 
triumph  over  their  adverfaries*  even  in  things  where 
thefe  had  reafon  plainly  on  their  fide. 

The  king,  at  lad  roufed  by  indignation  from  his  Je-  Ouifa 
thargy,  prepared  to  punidi  the  Sixteen,  and  forbid  the  rafter  ft 
duke  of  Guife  from  coming  td  Paris  ;  notwithdanding  ui, 
which  he  appeared  in  that  city,  and  foon  after  the  fedi- 
tious  took  up  afms,  formed  barricadoes,  and  lurrounded 
the  troops..  Henry  then  fled  ;  and  Guile,  being  mader 
or  the  capital,  impofed  the  terms  of  accommodation ; 
for  though  the  Parifians  gave  figlis  of  repentance,  the 
king  had  not  refolution  enough  to  chaftife  the  rebels.  ' 
By  an  edid  of  reunion,  figned  at  Rouen,  that  unhappy  Editf  m 
prince  fwore  never  to  make  peace  nor  truce  with  tbfc 
heretics,  to  exterminate  herefy,  and  preferibed  to  his  to  the 
fubjects  an  oath,  not  to  receive  Forking,  after  his  death, **** 
a  heretic  or  favourer  of  heretics ;  which  was  depriving 
Henry  IV.  of  the  fight  of  fuccefiiom 

The  dates  general  were  afterwards  affembled  at  Blois,  they  iU 
where  that  edict,  which  had  been  extorted  from  thetempH° 

^  impofean 

A  2  iovereign,  him  jtiu 
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feverer  fovereign,  was  declared  a  fundamental  law,  and  new  de«* 
**es‘  mands  were  made,  Bill  breathing  the  fpirit  of  fedition. 
He  was  prefled  to  exclude  by  name  the  prefumptive 
heir  from  the  crown,  and  required  without  delay  to 
publiih  the  council  of  Trent.  In  the  difputes  railed  on 
this  fubjed,  the  archbifhop  of  Lyons  fo  far  betrayed  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  as  to  ftyle  them  en¬ 
croachments  on  the  Holy  See.  The  cardinal  Gondi 
taxed  with  ignorance  the  defenders  of  thofe  liberties, 
though  they  are  only  a  remain  of  the  common  right  of 
churches  5  and  to  fuch  a  pitch  did  the  blindnefs  of  men 
rife,  that  they  were  even  defirous  of  violating  tne  na¬ 
tional  laws,  in  order  to  crouch  in  fervitude  to  the  Ro- 
mifh  court  i 

He  caufes  At  laft,  the  duke  of  Savoy  having  feized  the  mar- 
andlhe2  quifate  of  Saluzzo,  under  pretence  of  oppofing  a  barrier 
cardinal  herefy  ;  the  duke  of  Guife  being  fufpeded  of  hold- 
tobGeUar?  ing  intelligence  with  him,  and  having  but  one  flep 
f affiliated.  more  to  dethrone  a  phantom  king  ;  Henry,  having  no 
refourcc  in  the  laws,  thought  he  could  preferve  himfelf 
by  an  ad  of  violence,  and  caufed  the  duke  find  the  car¬ 
dinal  de  Guife  to  be  affaffinated.  That  prelate,  as  vio¬ 
lent  as  the  duke  was  circumfped,  had  often  talked  of 
giving  the  king  a  capuchin’s  crown.  Their  brother, 
the  duke  of  Mayenne,  who  was  then  at  Lyons,  was  left 
at  liberty  but  the  cardinal  de  Bourbon  was  arrefled. 

*589-  After  this  humbling  Broke,  the  king  ought  to  have 
InksCo  taken  advantage  of  the  conflernation  of  the  fadious, 
weaknefs.  macje  himfelf  mafler  of  Paris,  crufhed  the  Sixteen,  and 
vigoroufly  exerted  an  authority,  which  had  been  long 
trampled  on  ;  but  he  did  nothing  of  all  this,  gave  no 
order,  took  no  precaution,  and  contented  himfelf  with 
publifhing  manifeflos  in  his  own  excufe. 

Death  Of  About  that  time  died  his  mother,  the  famous  Catha- 
catharine  T’mc  Medici,  who  had  been  long  negleded,  after  having 
Medici.  kindled  many  diicords  and  wars  by  the  mofl  violent 

and  unprincipled  ambition  that  ever  inflamed  a  human 
heart.  The  misfortunes  of  the  fovereign  and  the  Bate 

were 
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were  a  dreadful  refutation  of  her  maxim — Divide  and 
govern .  On  her  death  bed  fhe  advifed  the  king  to  be 
reconciled  to  Henry  IV.  and  to  leave  confciences  at 
liberty.  This  was  at  lead:  once  in  her  life  giving  an 
advice  agreeable  to  the  public  good. 

The  fanaticifm  of  the  leaguers  had  already  broken  all  Fanati- 
bounds.  That  worthlefs  fa&ion  of  the  Sixteen,  com-  ti^sixl 
pofed  of  a  few  priefts,  and  for  the  moft  part  an  infenfate  teen, 
mob,  being  enraged  at  the  murder  of  the  Guifes,  put 
the  capital  in  combuftion,  and  their  fury  was  but  too 
much  favoured  by  the  blind  prejudices  which  prevailed 
among  the  generality  of  the  clergy  and  monks.  Violent 
preachers,  and  confefTors  ftill  more  to  be  dreaded,  every 
where  made  rebellion  a  facred  duty ;  and  the  Sorbonne 
authorized  it  by  a  decree,  which  it  was  attempted  to 
make  the  parliament  fubfcribe, 

On  their  refufal,  an  attorney,  named  Buffi  le  Clerc,  The  par« 
whom  the  duke  of  Guife  had  appointed  governour  of  „ 
the  Baflile,  imprifoned  the  illuftrious  Achilles  de  Har- ed.pn  °n° 
lai,  the  firft  prefident,  and  the  other  magifirates  fol¬ 
lowed  their  chief  3  after  which,  a  new  parliament, 
created  by  the  Sixteen,  ufurped  the  temple  of  juftice, 
and  confirmed  the  league  in  its  full  extent,  with  the 
addition  of  an  oath  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  Guifes 
againft  the  authors  and  accomplices  of  the  murder. 

What  Henry  III.  ought  to  have  done  at  the  begin-  Recon¬ 
ning  of  the  troubles,  he  at  la (1  determined  on  when  re-  ofUthen 
duced  to  extremity,  and  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  king  *wo kings, 
of  Navarre,  who,  notwithflanding  fo  many  reafons  for 
diftrufi,  had  the  refolution  to  join  him.  Then  appeared  Monitor/ 
a  monitory  of  Sixtus  V.  ordering  the  king  of  France  to  °us  v!” 
appear  before  him  in  perfon  or  by  proxy,  within  fixty 
days,  to  clear  himfelf  from  the  murder  of  the  cardinal 
.de  Guife,  and  declaring  him  excommunicated,  in  virtue 
of  the  bull  In  cccna  Domini ,  if  he  did  not  inform  the 
Holy  See  of  his  obedience.  The  monarch  had.folicited 
aofolution  at  Rome,  and,  flruck  with  this  new  thunder¬ 
bolt,  trembled  according  to  cuftom. — Let  us  conquer*  \ 
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faid  Henry  IV.  and  we  piall  be  abfohed  >  but  if  we  be 
beaten ,  we  Jhall  be  excommunicated, 
it  is  pub-  It  is  certain,  that  the  court  of  Rome  wanted  to  take 
m  its  rr^afure^  according  to  the  event  j  and  (till  more  un- 
towns.  questionable,  that  a  man  muff  have  been  a  leaguer,  or 
fomething  like  it,  npt  to  rejed  fo  odious  a  fuminons ; 
yet  the  monitory  was  publifhed  at  Meaux,  and  in  like^ 
manner  at  Chartres,  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  ot 
the  bifhop,  who  ufed  frequently  to  fay- — The  cenfures  of 
the  pope  have  no  force  on  this  fide  the  mountains ,  and  are 
frozen  in  their  paffage  over  the  Alps,  (Vid.  the  Tran¬ 
slation  of  De  T'hou’s  Reftitutions  and  Corrections^ 
lib.  95.) 

stage  ot  The  two  kings  befieged  Paris,  and  encamped  at  St. 
The'king  Cloud,  where  Henry  JIL  was!  {tabbed  by  James  Cle- 
aflaffmat-  ment,  a  young  Dominican  prieft,  whom  the  preachers* 
Tame!  the  cafuifts,  and  his  prior,  had  impelled  to  the  crime, 
fcipgient.  by  fhewing  him  heaven  as  the  reward  of  the  regicide. 
This  traitor  had  caufed  himfclf  to  be  introduced,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  being  entrufled  with  important  com- 
miflfons,  and  died  upon  the  fpot,  pierced  with  a  multb 
tude  of  wounds,  by  which  means  he  elcaped  torture, 
and  even  examination.  He  was  canonized  by  the  fana¬ 
tics  in  Paris,  who  extolled  him  above  Judith,  and 
placed  his  image  on  the  altars.  Sixtus  V .  expreffed 
the  higheft  admiration  of  this  daring  aCt  of  Clement, 
which  he  did  not  blufh  to  compare  to  the  incarnation 
of  the  Word,  and  the  refqrredion  of  the  Saviour— “  It 
is  inconceivable,  (fays  the  judicious  De  Thou)  that 
^  he  could  exprefs  himfelf  in  tprms  fo  indecent  and  un- 
worthy  of  the  common  father  of  the  faithful.”  But 
if  he  did  it,  every  thing  may  be  accounted. for  by  the 
general  fpirit  of  infatuation. 

Peathof  This  pontiff,  who  was  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary 
Sixtus  v.  q£  ^*s  biffe,  died  the  year  following,  1590,  at  the 

Particu-  age  of  fu:ty  nine.  By  a  rigorous  execution  of  juflice, 
iarS  of  be  cleared  the  ecclefiaflical  fiate  from  thofe  fwarms  of 
robbers,  with  which  it  was  infeffcd  by  the  fault  of  the 

government  \ 
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government ;  and  by  prudent  economy  was  enabled  to 
adorn  Rome  with  obeliiks  and  fountains  of  equal  utility 
and  magnificence  ;  to  build  a  palace  and  the  Vatican 
library  ;  to  procure  for  the  people  continual  plenty  ;  to 
enrich  his  family  without  railing  clamours  ;  and  to  leave 
at  his  death  above  five  millions  of  gold.  He  projedted 
the  conquell  of  Naples  .—Indeed,  a  compliment  and  a  pad  His  def^n 
are  too  fmall  a  price  for  a  kingdom ,  faid  he,  upon  receiv-  Naples, 
ing  the  ufual  homage  from  Philip  II.  It  is  manifefl, 
that  he  was  not  a  dupe  to  the  bigoted  zeal  of  that 
prince.  * 

He  entertained  the  utmofl  contempt  for  Henry  III.  His  con- 
and  is  reported  by  Naude  to  have  one  day  faid—/  have  iSy/n. 
done  every  thing  in  my  power  to  rife  above  the  condition  of 
a  mqnky  and  he  does  every  thing  he  can  to  fall  into  it . 
(Science  of  Princes.)  The  encomiums  he  bellowed  on 
Henry  IV,  and  Elizabeth  are  proofs,  that  if  he  abufed 
the  papal  power  in  derogation  to  the  rights  of  crowned 
heads,  he  had  the  foul  and  genius  of  a  man  formed  for 
reigning.  Perhaps  he  would  have  ruled  with  greater 
glory  over  a  fecular  than  the  ecclefiaftical  flate. 

According  to  LetL  Elizabeth,  with  whom  he  fecretly  Saying  of 
negotiated  for  the  conquefl  of  Naples,  fpoke  of  him  in  with^re? 
thefe  terms : — He  is  not  a  pope  prieft ,  but  a  pope  king .  sar<* 
Unluckily,  he  on  occafion  followed  too  clofely  the that  pope' 
maxims  of  the  priefls  of  his  time.  Yet  he  did  not  love 
the  jefuits,  though  they  were  fo  zealous  fupporters  of 
the  opinions  and  interefts  of  Rome,  and  ordered  them 
to  quit  England. 

Urban  VII.  his  fuccefTor,  fcarce  .enjoyed  the  tiara,  .urban 
Gifll&ry  XIV.  a  native  of  Milan,  who  by  birth  and  prin-  and 
ciple  was  attached  to  the  Spanifh  court,  fignalized  his  xiv.°ry 
zeal  for  the  league,  as  we  fliall  fee  under  the  epocha  of  a 
feign  which  Will  he  forever  memorable. 
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Henry  IV. — The  Misfortunes  of  France  repaired  by  a 

good  King. 

[From  the  Year  1589*  to  the  Miniftry  of  Cardinal  Richilieu,  in  1624.] 


CHAP.  L 


War  between  Henry  IV.  and  the  Leaguers . — He  abjures 
Calvinifm ,  and  the  League  is  weakened . 


Right  of 
HenrylV. 
to  the 
crown. 


His  excel¬ 
lent  quali¬ 
ties.  : 


OMtaclgs 
■  h  his 
religion. 


THREE  Tons  of  Henry  II.  having  reigned  in  fuc- 
ceflion,  and  left  no  children,  the  branch  of  Va¬ 
lois  was  extinft  5  and  Henry  de  Bourbon,  king  of  Na¬ 
varre,  a  defcendant  of  St.  Louis,  was  the  late  king’s 
coufm  only  in  the  two  and  twentieth  degree ;  yet  the 
crown  belonged  to  him,  as  being  firfl  prince  of  the 
blood.  Providence  feemed  to  have  difpofed  the  events, 
and  to  have  formed  the  heart  and  undemanding  of  this 
prince,  to  make  him  a  model  for  the  kings  of  France. 
His  faults,  which  we  (hall  not  diffemble,  were  tliofe  of 
a  feeling  and  elevated  foul. 

Heroic  valour,  wonderful  fagacity,  generous  benefi¬ 
cence,  love  of  glory  and  his  country,  franknefs,  recti¬ 
tude,  economy,  a  talent  for  bufinefs,  a  habit  of  applica¬ 
tion,  an  amiable  and  noble  fincerity,  all  naturally  con¬ 
tributed  to  fecure  the  voluntary  homage  of  a  people 
who  were  bound  to  obey  him  by  his  birthright.  But 
his  religion,  which  was  Calviniftical,  though  without 
bigotry,  fullied  his  excellent  qualities  in  the  eyes  of  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  and  carried  them  fo  far  as  even 
to  violate  on  his  account  a  fundamental  law,  which 

would 


would  have  been  refpedted  in  favour  of  a  child,  an  ide- 
ot,  or  even  a  wicked  prince,  if  fanaticifm  had  not 
thrown  the  French  into  a  delirium. 

The  duke  of  Mayenne,  head  of  the  league,  after  the  i$tg. 
death  of  his  brothers,  though  poffefled  neither  of  their  Jfh^^e 
adivity  nor  boldnefs,  might  have  taken  the  title  ofcnne 
king ;  but  he  chofe  rather  to  confer  it  on  the  old  cardi-  ]j£eieaguc. 
nal  de  Bourbon,  who  was  dill  a  prifoner.  Henry  IV. 
being  abandoned  by  the  greater  part,  and  his  forces 
reduced  to  fix  thoufand  men  from  thirty  thoufand,  with 
whom  he  had  begun  the  fiege  of  Paris,  retired  towards 
Dieppe  ;  when  the  duke  of  Mayenne  purfued  him  with 
an  army  of  three  or  four  times  his  numbers,  and  loft 
the  battle  of  Arques.  Next  year  the  conqueror  gained  Battles  of 
a  complete  victory  at  Ivri.  It  was  on  this  occalion  that  ^ues  & 
he  made  the  following  noble  fpeech  to  his  foldiers  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  : — My-  children ,  if  you  lofe  fight  of  the  co - 


the  road,  to  honour  and  glory.  God  is  for  its.  In  fad,  he 
fet  an  example  of  courage,  by  facing  a  thoufand  dan¬ 
gers  ;  and  of  humanity,  by  crying  out,  when  his  troops 
were  purfuing  the  fugitives — Spare  the  French.  Yet 
Frenchmen  could  be  his  enemies ! 

Paris  was  loon  after  blockaded  ;  where  the  hatred  of  1590. 
the  leaguers  difplayed  itfelf  with  more  violence,  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  king  (hewed  himfelf  more  worthy  of  af¬ 
fection.  The  cardinal  de  ^Bourbon  being  lately  dead, 

■the  Sorbonne  decided  (for  at  that  time  the  theologians 
decided  every  thing)  that  Henry,  being  a  relapfed  and 
excommunicated  heretic,  could  not  be  acknowledged 


• — even  though  he  fnould  he  absolved  from  the  cenfures.  violent 
The  parliament,  deprived  of  its  mod  worthy  members,  condua 
approved  this  fhameful  decree, and  prohibited  all  propofals 
of  accommodation  with  Henry,  under  pain  of  death.  A  pariia- 
regiment  of  priedsand  monks,  armed  with  cuiraffes  and  ment* & 
mufkets,  patroled  the  dreets,  in  order  to  animate  the 
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and  bread  was  made  of  human  bones  ground  to  powder. 
Bat  the  wretched  enthufiafts  were  encouraged  by  the 
palm  of  martyrdom  held  forth  to  them  by  the  Soiv 
bonne ;  while  the  monks,  who  preached  it  up,  felt  very 
little  of  the  fcarcity.  The  convents  were  fearched,  and 
a  quantity  of  provifions  found,  which  afforded  a  final! 
relief  to  the  mifery  of  the  ftarving  multitude. 

Had  not  Henry  been  moved  with  pity  for  thofe 
madmen,  be  would  infallibly  have  taken  the  capital, 
where  two  hundred  thoufand  men  were  pining  with 
want.  But — I  had  rather  lofe  Paris ,  faid  he,  than  get 
pojjefwn  of  it  when  entirely  ruined  by  the  death  of  jo  many 
perfons.  He  gave  the  ufelefs  mouths  a  free  paffage,  and 
permitted  his  officers  and  foldiers  to  fend  in  refrefh* 
ments  to  their  friends.  By  this  paternal  kindnefs, 
which  the  rigours  of  war  do  not  permit  in  fuch  eircum- 
fiances,  he  loft  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  and  prolongd 
the  civil  war. 

Alexander  pi^pp  IJ,  had  a  view  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
therefore  protected  the  league;  but  fent  it  only  fmall 
fuccours,  that  he  might  keep  it  in  a  ftate  of  fubfervb 
ence  to  his  defigns.  Being  now  apprehenfive  that  the 
taking  of  Paris  would  draw  on  the  fubmiffion  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  he  ordered  the  duke  of  Parma  to  march 
to  its  relief ;  upon  which  that  great  general  quitted  the 
Low  Countries,  where  young  Maurice,  fon  and  fucceffor 
to  that  prince  of  Orange  who  had  been  aflaffinated,  fup- 
ported  the  Dutch  republic  by  extraordinary  efforts ; 
and,  at  his  approach,  Henry  raifed  the  fiege,  to  offer 
him  battle.  But  Paris  being  relieved,  which  was  all 
that  Farnefe  wifhed,  that  general  prudently  avoided 
coming  to  an  engagement,  and  returned  to  the  preffing 
affairs  of  his  government  in  the  Low  Countries,  The 
of  Htnry.  fituation  of  the  king  was  truly  deplorable ;  he  was  with¬ 
out  money,  and  his  troops  were  difpirited,  and  ready  to 
quit  his  ftandards.  One  day  he  was  even  obliged  to 
take  a  dinner  with  his  fuprintendant,  Francis  d*Q,  who 
thought  more  of  his  own  advantage  than  the  neceffi- 
ties  of  the  fovereign. 

This 
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This  difafter  was  followed  by  other  misfortunes.  ^vta^e°” 
The  duke  of  Savoy,  not  content  with  the  marquifate  of  duke  of « 
Saluzzo,  wanted  to  feize  Dauphine  and  Provence  ;  the  Sav°y* 
former  of  which  was  faved  by  Teodiguieres,  an  able 
general.  But  Provence  received  the  duke  with  tranf- 
ports  of  joy  ;  and  the  parliament  of  Aix,  in  a  fit  of  de¬ 
lirium,  which  was  but  too  common,  named  him  lieute¬ 
nant  general  under  the  crown  of  France. 

Qregory  XIV.  on  his  fide  ordered  all  perfons,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  quit  the  party  of  a  prince,  xiv.fup- 
who  was — a  heretic ,  and  deprived  of  all  his  dominions, 

He  did  more  he  fent  troops  and  money  to  the  lear 
guers.  Money  fent  from  Rome  to  France  !  It  was 
not  the  leaf!  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  that  time. 

Philip  already  imagined  that  he  was  fure  of  the  crown, 
either  for  fiimfelf  or  his  daughter  $  and  if  the  Sixteen 
had  been  endowed  with  as  much  prudence  as  boldnefs, 
he  would  perhaps  have  obtained  it8  at  leafl  for  a  time, 
until  the  nation  felt  all  the  difgrace  of  fubmitting  to  a 
foreign  yoke. 

Thefe  hot  headed  rebels,  breaking  through  all  re-  The  six-, 
ftraint,  and  pretending  to  give  law  to  the  duke  of  May- 
enne  as  well  as  the  others,  dug  a  pit  for  themfelves,  ™ent  up. 
even  by  their,  excelfes.  The  parliament  not  having  feivesTy 
paffed  fentence  of  death  on  a  man  whom  they  wanted  their  ^ 
to  deftroy,  they  caufed  three  magiftrates  to  be  hanged, cnmw"' 
and  among  the  reft,  BrifTon,  who  exercifed  the  office  of 
ftrft  prefidenfc.  Mayenne,  irritated  by  thefe  proceed¬ 
ings,  came  to  Paris,  took  his  meafures  with  fecrecy  and 
prudence,  delivered  up  fome  of  the  moft  violent  to  the 
executioner,  drove  Buffi  le  Clerc  out  of  the  Baftile,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  a  deteftable  fadion,  which  derived 
its  whole  ftrength  from  the  madnefs  of  fanaticifm. 

Still  the  king’s  affairs  were  in  no  better  lituation.  Henry  he-? 
Some  fuccours  from  England  and  Germany  put  him  in  ^0gue^ 
a  condition  to  befiege  Rouen  ;  but  he  met  with  an  ob- 
ftinate  refiftance  ;  and,  when  he  hoped  to  triumph  over 
U?  h^d  the  mortification  of  feeing  his  prey  again  fetch¬ 
ed 
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The  duke  ed  trom  him  by  the  duke  of  Parma.  He  raifed  the 
obliges  fiege,  burning  with  defire  to  revenge  himfelf  by  a  bat- 
raifeThe  ’  but  Farnefe,  purfued  and  hard  prefled  in  Nor- 
fiege.  mandy,  efcaped  him  by ,  patting  the  Seine  in  the  night, 
on  a  bridge  of  boats ;  a  retreat  which  was  the  more 
Death  of  glorious,  as  Henry  believed  it  to  be  impoflible.  That 
that  great  great  general  died  foon  after  in  Flanders,  at  the  age  of 
forty  feven.  The  luftre  of  his'  military  talents  was 
heightened  by  his  virtues  ;  and  no  man  would  have 
been  more  proper  to  bring  back  the  United  Provinces 
to  the  Spanifh  yoke,  had  it  been  pofiible  to  find  a  re¬ 
medy  for  the  evils  caufed  by  defpotifm  and  perfecutiom 
The  duke  of  Savoy  foon  loft  Provence  ;  and  Leodi- 
guieres  difperfecl  the  pope’s  troops  without  the  invete¬ 
racy  of  the  leaguers  teeming  to  be  weakened.  The 
following  fact  will  throw  additional  light  upon  the  folly 
Bouchage  of  the  age.  The  count  de  Bouchage,  brother  of  the 

Capuchin  c^Q^e  de  J°}reu^,  had  turned  Capuchin  in  1587,  but 
~  ’  was  obliged,  under  pain  of  committing  a  mortal  fin,  to  *■ 

quit  the  monadic  habit,  in  order  to  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  army.  His  vocation  to  enter  into  the  or¬ 
der  of  Capuchins  (whofe  habit  he  afterwards  refumed) 
plainly  proves  that  he  was  not  an  Alexander  Farnefe  ; 
but  it  was  doubtlefs  proper  to  infpire  the  leaguers  with 
confidence  and  enthufiafm. 

r  g59>  This  party  ftill  took  the  impreftion  of  the  court  of 
ofRome11  Rome ;  and  Clement  VIII.  (Aldobrandin)  following 
and  Philip  the  fteps  of  Gregory  XIV.  kept  a  legate  at  Paris,  who 
vour  toea‘  directed  its  motions.  The  French  were  exhorted  by  a 
theCeiec  kull  to  e^c(^  a  king,  and  Mayenne  aflembled  the  ftates 
tionofa  general.  In  this  aiTembly,  where  the  leaguers  imagined 
France"  themfelves  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  the  legate 
required  an  oath  never  to  receive  Henry,  even  though 
he  fhould  abjure  herefy  ;  which  we  have  already  feen 
was  prefcribed  by  the  Sorbonne  as  a  duty.  The  duke 
of  Feria,  ambaftadour  of  Philip  II.  demanded  the 
throne  for  the  infanta  of  Spain,  on  condition  that  the 
parried  the  young  duke  of  Guife,  The  laws  of  the 

kingdom 
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kingdom  were  trampled  under  foot,  and  it  was  on  the 
point  of  being  given  to  a  foreign  matter.  Happily  the 
parliament,  routing  from  its  fliameful  lethargy,  patted 
an  arret  conformable  to  the  Salic  law,  which  no  pretext 
of  religion  could  fuperfede  ;  and  the  more  thefe  magis¬ 
trates  had  wandered  from  their  duty,  the  more  did  this 
arret  confound  the  feditious. 

But  if  Henry  pertttted  in  his  religion,  his  rights  and  Henry 
his  efforts  met  with  infurmountable  obftacles  ;  of  which  t^hT"5 
he  was  fenfible,  and  had  repeatedly  declared  that  he  was  convedien 
fincerely  defirous  of  being  inftrudted  ;  that  he  was  ready 
to  embrace  the  .truth,  as  foon  as  he  was  convinced  of 
his  errour ;  and  that  the  irreconcilable  war  carried  on 
againft  him,  was  the  foie  reafon  why  he  did  not  employ 
all  his  thoughts  on  that  important  objed.  Nothing 
could  be  more  juft  than  his  complaints.  The  legate, 
the  Spaniards,  and  enthufiafts,  had  carried  their  obftina- 
cy  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  rejed  a  projed  for  a  confer¬ 
ence  between  the  two  parties*  However,  thefe  confer¬ 
ences  were  held  at  Surene,  but  without  producing  any 
effed. 

The  Catholics  of  the  king’s  party  began  to  complain  He  deter- 
of  his  perfeverance  in  Calvinifm,  and  the  moderate  men  "nc^and 
of  that  perfuafion  reprefented  to  him  the  neceftity  of  a  abjures 
change  ;  telling  him  that  the  cannon  of  the  mafs  was  necef-  if^m~ 
fary  to  make  him  triumph  over  the  rebels.  Even  fome 
of  the  reformed  minifters  foftened  the  difficulties,  by 
acknowledging  that  falvation  was  poffible  in  the  Roman 
church.  At  laft  he  conferred  one  or  two  days  with 
fome  biftiops,  took  his  refolution,  and  performed  the 
ceremony  of  abjuration  at  St.  Denys,  in  prefence  of  a 
multitude  of  the  Parifians  ;  the  people  flocking  to  that 
ceremony,  though  the  legate,  to  crown  the  unjuft,  con- 
dud  of  the  Rornilh  court,  had  prohibited  all  men  from 
affifting  at  it,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

Though  it  can  fcarcely  be  doubted  that  political  mo-  Yet  he 
lives  had  a  (hare  in  the  monarch’s  converfion,  yet  per-  fecutST 
haps  it  was  one  of  the  moft  beneficial  fteps  for  the  king-  ^mfanati= 
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dom  that  ever  was  taken.  What  hope  was  there  of 
otherwife  putting  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  when  fome 
unbridled  leaguers  embraced  that  occafion  to  redouble 
their  efforts  ?  A  panfh  priefl  of  Paris  preached  nine 
fermons  againfi:  the  abfolution  given  to  the  king  by  the 
archbifhop  of  Bourges.  A  Savoyard  Cordelier,  treating  of 
the  fame  fubjedt,  exhorted  his  hearers  to  pray  to  God, 
that  the  pope  might  not  lend  an  ear  to  the  inftances  of 
the  Man  of  Beam,  and  might  refufe  to  abfolve  him.  A 
preaching  bifhop  of  Setilis  promifed  in  the  pulpit  to 
prove  that  the  Man  of  Bearn  was  a  baftard,  and  unworn 
thy  of  the  crown.  A  waterman,  named  Barriere,  was 
convidted  of  a  defign  to  affkffinate  that  prince,  and 
named  four  priefls  ot  monks  who  infligated  him  to  the 
crime. 

Henry  had  been  received  into  the  capital  in  1594/ 
and,  while  he  was  there  giving  remarkable  proofs  of  his 
beneficence  and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  was  wounded 
in  the  throat  with  a  knife  by  a  young  fanatic*  named 
John  Chatel.  When  the  affitffin  was  interrogated,  he 
alledged  the  dodtrine  of  tyrannicide,  which  he  had  learn¬ 
ed  among  his  mailers  the  Jefuits,  and  had  heard  preach- 
ed  elfewhere.  The  Jefuits  and  Capuchins  were  the? 
only  perfons  who  from  the  beginning  perfifted  obfti- 
nately  in  the  revolt  till  the  pope  fhould  give  judgment ; 
and  this  was  an  additional  motive  for  believing  them 
more  dangerous.  They  were  therefore  banifhed  by  the 
parliament,  which  likewife  caufed  their  librarian  Guig~ 
nard  to  be  hanged  *  fome  libels  againfi  the  king  being 
found  in  his  own  hand  writing  among  his  papers*  This 
fociety,  which  was  an  objedl  of  hatred,  not  only  to  the 
religionifls,  but  to  a  great  number  of  Catholics,  already 
felt  by  daily  experience  how  difficult  it  was  to  conci¬ 
liate  a  regard  for  their  country  with  the  fpirit  of  their 
order. 

Eet  us  here  remark,  both  for  the  honour  of  letters, 
and  for  the  fake  of  general  utility,  that  the  decay  of  the 
league  is  in  a  great  meafure  aferibed  to  fome  ingenious 

writings* 
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Writings,  particularly  the  Memppean  Satire .  Reafon  ployed  *- 
and  ridicule  unma/ked  its  ablurd  fuperftition  and  de-  league!^ 
teftable  policy.  Ridicule  pierces,  reafon  enlightens : 
fooner  or  later,  they  triumph  over  every  ohftacle  ;  and, 
by  their  help,  an  infinite  number  of  abufes  have  infenfi- 
bly  vaniflied.  The  perfons  whole  intereft  it  was  to 
maintain  them,  or  imagined  it  their  duty  to  itand  forth 
in  their  defence,  in  Vain  endeavoured  to  tie  up  the 
hands  of  the  authors,  and  fhut  the  eyes  of  the  readers. 

U'nlefs  they  deftroyed  all  tafte  for  reading,  their  oppolF 
tion  could  only  augment  the  liberty  of  the  one,  and  the 
curiofity  of  the  other.  The  greateft  part  of  the  works, 
whofe  utility  is  at  prefent  acknowledged,  and  whole 
maxims  have  been  adopted  by  governments,  at  firfl  met 
with  the  moll  difgraceful  condemnation.  Flow  impor¬ 
tant  is  it  then  to  favour  the  noble  and  ipirltecl  defire  to 
inftruct  mankind,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  of  the 
greateft  moment  to  reprefs  the  criminal  madnefs  of  cor* 
rupting  them  ! 


C  FI  A  P.  II. 

jibfolution  of  the  King  at  Rome, —  Treaty  of  Vervhis 
Death  of  Philip  II. — State  of  Spain  and  the  Empire. 

TFIE  king  had  now  been  a  Catholic  two  years,  and  HenryVv. 

during  that  whole  time  had  folicited  an  abfolu-  at  iaft  ac¬ 
tion  from  the  pope,  without  which  it  was  impoftible  for  cllmenf 
an  excommunicated  fovereign  to  difarm  fanaticifm.  vm. 
But  the  pretenfions  of  Rome,  and  the  politics  of  Spain, 
threw  a  thoiftand  obftacles  in  the  way  of  a  bufineis,  of 
itfelf  fo  eafy  to  be  difpatched.  The  French  ambafla- 
dours,  Du  Perron  and  D’Oftat  (afterwards  cardinals) 
were  obliged  to  employ  the  greateft  dexterity,  in  order 
to  fecure  the  honour  and  rights  of  the  crown,  which  the 
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papal  court  wanted  to  make  appear  as  their  gift.  Cle¬ 
ment  VIII.  whofe  refufal  in  any  other  circumftances 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  Holy  See,  at  laft  content¬ 
ed  hi  mfelf  with  impofing  lefs  odious  conditions.  One 
of  the  principal  was,  the  publication  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  and  the  obfervation  of  its  decrees;  except  thofe 
articles  which  might  difturb  the  public  peace,  if  any 
fuch  there  were.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumftance,  that 
Henry  IV.  was  obliged,  by  way  of  penance,  to  fay  the 
Chaplet  every  day,  the  Litanies  every  Wednefday,  the 
Rofary  every  Saturday,  &c.  During  the  ceremony  of 
the  abfolution,  the  ambafladours  knelt,  and,  according 
to  the  cuftom,  at  the  end  of  every  verfe  of  the  Mifererey 
received  a  ftroke  of  a  fcourge  from  the  hand  of  the 
pope.  This  is  an  allegorical  imitation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Romans  enfranchifed  their  Haves. 

?theWefs  Doubtlefs  thefe  humiliating  ceremonies  appeared  ab- 
jeague  folutely  necc{Tary,  as  the  king  exprefled  great  fatisfac- 
after  The  leagucrs  having  now  no  pretext  for  their 

efforts,  rebellion,  the  league  neceffarily  was  diflolved.  But  the 
duke  of  Mayenne,  being  fupported  by  Philip  II.  Hill 
held  out,  that  he  might  obtain  advantageous  terms ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  war  was  declared  againft  Spain* 
though  the  nation  was  little  capable  of  carrying  it  on. 
Henry  marched  againft  Mayenne,  who  was  in  his  go¬ 
vernment  of  Burgundy  ;  met  and  defeated  a  Spanifh 
army,  at  Fontaine  Fran^oife,  where,  with  a  handful  of 
troops,  he  faced  a  thoufand  dangers.  „  This  temerity 
had  more  than  once  fucceeded  with  him ;  yet  it  was 
juftly  blamed  by  the  beft  officers,  becaufe  its  confe- 
quences  might  be  dreadful.  Mayenne  fubmitted  in 
159 6  ;  he  obtained  three  fortreftes  for  his  fecurity  ;  and 
the  generous  monarch  fhewed  himfelf  rather  his  friend 
than  his  conqueror.  But  the  duke  de  Mercoeur,  ano¬ 
ther  prince  of  the  Lorrain  family,  and  governor  of 
Bretagne,  perfifted  in  his  rebellion  till  1598. 

Henry  All  the  chiefs  of  the  league  exacted  high  prices  for 
“ t0  their  fub million  :  but  the  civil  wars  had  fo  ruined  the 
projnifes.  kingdom 
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kingdom,  that  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  could  not 
be  too  dearly  purchafed  ;  and  the  king  faithfully  per¬ 
formed  whatever  he  promifed,  even  when  his  authority 
was  fo  firmly  eftablifhed,  that  he  feemed  in  a  condition 
to  break  his  word  with  fafety  :  an  example  of  probity 
which  was  the  more  worthy  of  admiration,  as,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  difeharged  obligations  of  fo  burden- 
fome  a  nature,  he  found  means  to  relieve  his  people, 
and  make  his  kingdom  flourifh. 

We  Shall  take  a  rapid  fketch  of  the  events  of  the  war,  Events  of 
that  we  may  at  our  leifure  contemplate  the  public  hap-  war 
pinefs.  Calais  was  taken  for  the  Spaniards,  by  a  French  spam, 
officer  in  their  fervice ;  and  that  conqueft  was  followed 
by  the  furprifal  of  Amiens,  through  the  fault  of  the  ci¬ 
tizens,  who  had  taken  the  defence  of  it  upon  themfelves. 

But  Henry,  having  with  difficulty  found  means  to  pay 
a  body  of  troops,  heroically  recovered  that  place ;  re-  Submif_ 
duced  Bretagne  to  obedience,  obliged  the  duke  de  Mer-  fi°n  of 
coeur  to  fubmit,  and  foon  calmed  the  apprehenfions  ercceur' 
which  had  filled  the  hearts  of  all  good  Frenchmen. 

The  Proteftants  at  that  time  gave  him  almoft  as  i598. 
much  uneafinefs  as  the  enemy.  Though  he  had  grant- 
ed  them  liberty  of  confcience,  which,  even  by  the  pru-  eafy  by 
dent  part  of  the  Catholics,  was  deemed  a  neceftary  mea- 
fure ;  yet,  either  from  vexation  for  his  having  abjured 
their  religion,  the  violence  of  party  zeal,  or  difeontent 
for  being  out  of  favour,  they  wearied  him  with  fedi* 
tious  demands,  and  even  gave  caufe  to  apprehend  a  re¬ 
bellion.  While  on  the  road  to  Bretagne,  he  thought  it 
s  requifite  to  fatisfy  them,  in  order  to  avoid  greater  evils ; 

and  this  produced  the  famous  edi<ft  of  Nantz ;  which,  Ediaof 
befides  the  public  exercife  of  their  religion  in  feveral 1 
towns,  capacitated  them  for  holding  offices,  put  them 
in  pofleffion  of  fome  places,  as  pledges  of  their  fecurity, 
for  eight  years,  and  eftablifhed  falaries  for  their  minif- 
ters.  The  clamours  of  the  clergy,  doctors,  and  preach¬ 
ers,  were  to  no  purpofe  5  and  the  refiflance  of  the  par¬ 
liament  yielded  to  the  reafons  of  the  prince,  who  con- 
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vinced  the  magistrates,  that  the  peace  of  the  date  corn 
ftituted  the  profperity  of  the  church  ;  and  that  the  grand 
objed  of  government  ought  to  be  to  infpire  all,  whe¬ 
ther  Catholics  or  not,  With  the  principles  of  love  to 
their  country,  which  are  by  no  means  incompatible  with, 
the  difference  of  worth  ip. 

Meantime  the  king  of  Spain,  weighed  down  with  age 
and  infirmities,  grew  weary  of  a  war,  which  fw allowed 
up  immenfe  treafures.  Elizabeth,  though  difpkafed 
with  Henry’s  conversion,  continued  her  affiftance  to 
him,  and  to  the  United  Provinces and  the  English 
navy  became  every  day  morejforaiidable.  The  admiral 
Effingham,  accompanied,  by  the  earl  of  Effex,  a  new 
favourite  of  the  queen,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Span¬ 
iards,  even  in  the  road  of  Cadiz  ;  the  city  was  pillaged ; 
and  the  lofs  of  the  enemy  was  eftimated  at  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  of  ducats.  The  ambitious  Philip  reaped  no  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  troubles  with  which  he  had  filled  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  had  loft  ail  hopes  of  obtaining  the  crown  of 
France,  either  for  himftlf  or  his  daughter j  the  pope 
exhorted  the  Proteftants  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
the  negotiations  were  opened. 

The  court  of  Spain  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  re¬ 
public  of  Holland,  a  pel  Elizabeth  to  abandon  their 
caufe,  Henry  was  compelled  bymeceffity  to  treat  fepa- 
rately.  He  laid  his  reafons  before  the  allies,  without 
diffimulation  or  artifice  ;  and,  determined  by  the  exi- 
gences  of  the  ftate,  concluded  the  advantageous  treaty 
of  Verwins,  which  put  him  in  pofleffion  of  all  the  com 
quefts  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  Picardy. 

Philip  II.  died  foon  after,  at  the  age  of  feveniy  two. 
Gloomy,  jealous,  diftmftful,  revengeful,  differnbling* 
fufpicious,  cruel,  mingling  hypocrify  with  zeal,  and  ma¬ 
lice  with  ambition  ;  if  he  had  vaft  political  Skill,  an  un¬ 
wearied  application  to  buiinefs,  profound  knowledge  of 
mankind,  prodigious  power  and  riches,  he  certainly  was 
deftitute  of  what  makes  the  true  merit  of  a  king.  In 
lad,  his  reign  (and  it.lafted  forty  two- years)  was  pro¬ 
ductive 
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dudive  of  numberlefs  calamities,  which  were  felt  by  his 
(  own  fubjeds,  in  common  with  other  nations*  He  was  His 
a  favage  and  implacable  tyrant,  who  wanted  to  rule  by  ranii/- 
terrour.  The  grandees  of  his  court,  and  his  minifters, 
were  only  flaves  at  his  feet.  One  day,  the  duke  of  Al¬ 
va  having  ventured  to  enter  his  clofet  without  fending 
in  his  name — What  infolence  !  cried  he,  with  a  furious 
look  ;  you  defer ve  the  tixe  ! 

That  we  may  judge  of  this  monarch's  falfe  politics,  Hisvaft 
let  us  take  a  view  of  his  enterprifes,  his  means,  and  his  fensteur^b, 
fuccefies.  He  attempted  to  enflave  the  Low  Gauntries,  eefsiuh 
to  crufh  England,  fubdue*  France,  and  force  the  feda- 
ries  to  fubmit  to  the  ancient  religion  ;  and  to  fucceed 
in  thefe  projeds,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  expend¬ 
ed  five  hundred  and  iixty  four  millions  of  ducats.  Yet 
Holland  edablifhed  her  republic,  in  defiance  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  his  defpotifm  ;  England  triumphed  over  his  ar¬ 
maments,  and  gave  him  dangerous  blows ;  and  France, 
notwithstanding  the  wars  and  diffenfions  he  had  kindled 
in  it,  again  united  under  the  lawful  fovereigm  It'  is 
true,  the  fnquifitionj  has  preferved  the  Catholic  religion 
in  Spain  ;  but  this  it  has  effeded  by  burning  the  fub¬ 
jeds,  depopulating  the  kingdom,  putting  fetters  upon 
reafon  and  genius ;  and  by  diffruft,  dread,  bigotry,  fu- 
perffcition,  and  the  ruin  of  the  focial  virtues,,  bringing 
unhappinefs  upon  a  people  capable  of  meriting  the  high- 
eft  encomiums. 

This  kingdom,  though  nature  has  been  lavifjh  to  it  fhtrm* 
of  her  favours,  fell  into  a  Hate  of  langour,  which,  after  ™el- 
a  little  reflcdton,  cannot  be  furprifing.  At  fir  ft  view,  fures  of 
the  conqueft  of  America  feems  to  open  to  it  an  inex- 
hauftible  fource.of  profperity  ;  but  this  notion  is  falfe.  Spain. 
The  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  being  attraded  by  the 
treasures  of  the  new  world,  they  deferted  their  country, 
neglected  agriculture,  abandoned  their  mairafadures, 
and  forgot  that  the  produdions  of  the  earth,  and  the 
fruits  of  a  laborious  indufhy,  are  the  only  real  riches. 

They  were  plunged  into  the  gulph  of  luxury  and  effe- 
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rninacy  by  a  tranfitory  opulence.  The  manners  were 
corrupted,  and  the  love  of  labour  was  extinguifhed  by  a 
pride  frequently  ridiculous.  What  was  the  confe- 
quence  ? — In  proportion  as  gold  and  filver  became 
common,  grain  and  manufactures  increafed  in  price. 
They  were  obliged  to  feek  elfewhere  for  the  neceffaries 
which  they  could  not  find  at  home,  to  purchafe  them 
oi  foreigners,  and  to  pay  the  price  which  the  fellers  were 
pleafed  to  impofe.  Thofe  riches  flowed  out  of  the  date 
in  rapid  dreams,  leaving  behind  them  only  vices,  bar¬ 
ren  nefs,  and  beggary.  Philip  II.  whom  they  at  firfl 
enabled  to  make  the  greatefe  attempts,  found  himfeif 
reduced  to  a  date  of  infolvency. 

The  Spanifh  monarchy  continued  to  decline  under 
his  fon  Philip  III.  a  prince  incapable  of  governing. 
The  favourites  reigned  in  his  dead.  The  duke  of  Ler- 
ma,  who  was  prime  minider,  being  himfeif  unable  to 
fupport  the  weight  of  government,  threw  it  upon  Cal- 
derona,  a  man  who  had  rifen  from  the  lowed  rank. 
The  clergy,  who  had  already  too  much  power,  acquired 
more  ;  almod  every  department  of  government  was 
managed  on  falfe  principles,  and  Spain  made  but  one 
dep  from  the  height  of  grandeur  to  decay.  The  for¬ 
tune  of  empires  may  be  compared  to  that  of  individuals : 
After  rifing  to  a  certain  pitch,  it  verges  to  its  ruin,  un- 
lefs  its  foundations  be  cemented  by  prudence  $  but  it  is 
difficult  to  couple  prudence  with  fortune. 

It  was  a  happinefs,  if  not  for  Germany,  at  lead  for 
the  red  of  Europe,  that  the  imperial  branch  of  Audria 
had  been  in  a  languifhing  date  for  a  number  of  years  ; 
the  whole  thoughts  of  the  emperour  Rodolphus  II.  were 
turned  upon  adronomy,  chemidry,  experimental  phiio- 
fophy,  and  horfes,  while  the  politics  of  Philip  II.  were 
fetting  the  world  in  a  flame.  Accordingly,  the  empire 
fnrnidies  few  remarkable  events.  Only  fome  didurban- 
ces  were  raifed  by  the  rivalfhip  of  the  two  religions, 
Gebhard,  debtor  of  Cologne,  having  embraced  Caivin- 
ifm,  and  married,  in  1583,  the  chapter  and  city  revolt- 
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cd  againft  him  ;  he  was  excommunicated  and  depofed 
by  Gregory  XIII.  and  the  Proteflants  lending  him  no  iS  depof- 
affillance,  becaufe  he  had  embraced  the  Calvinift,  not  ecU 
the  Lutheran  religion,  he  was  defeated,  forfaken,  and 
retired  to  Strafburg,  where  he  ended  his  days. 

An  emperour,  who  had  been  attentive  to  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  would  not  perhaps  have  fuffered  the  territory 
of  Ferrara  to  be  again  united  to  the  ecclefiaftical  domin¬ 
ions.  After  the  death  of  Alphonfo  II.  duke  of  Ferrara 
and  Modena,  C^far  d?Efte,  his  coufin  german,  was  his 
lawful  heir  ;  but  Clement  VIII.  feized  the  territory  of  Clemen£ 
Ferrara  and  Comacchio,  under  pretence  that  Csefar’s  vm. 
mother  being  only  the  daughter  of  a  citizen,  he  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  illegitimate  ;  and  that  prince  be-  Comae- 
ing  too  weak  to  refill,  the  pope  came  to  an  accommo-  chl°* 
dation,  and  renounced  that  dutchy,  contenting  himfelf 
with  Modena,  Carpi,  and  Regio,  the  invelliture  of 
which  was  given  him  by  Rodolphus  in  1598. 


CHAP.  III. 
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France  begins  to  prof  per. — End  of  Elizabeths  Reign . — * 

Her  wife  Government . 

OWEVER  capable  Henry  was  of  feeing  what  Sum,  a 

_ was  right,  and  governing  properly  by  himfelf, 

yet  he  Hood  in  need  of  a  virtuous  friend  and  able  mi-  Henry  iv. 
niller,  to  execute  the  great  deligns  which  his  zeal  for 
the  profperity  of  the  nation  had  prompted  him  to  form. 

Both  thefe  he  had  found  in  the  celebrated  duke  of  Sulli 
(then  marquis  of  Rofny)  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts, 
and  of  a  foul  Hill  fuperiour  to  his  genius ;  accullomed 
almoft  from  his  infancy  to  every  fpecies  of  heroifm ; 
and  who,  being  charged  with  the  adminiflration  in 
1 596,  foon  (hewed  himfelf  a  confummate  minifter. 

We 
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We  ftiail  elfewhere  give  an  account  of  his  labours  in 
regulating  the  finances,  and  the.  fuccefs  with  which  he 
healed  the  wounds  of  the  date.  Perhaps,  he  as  much 
deferves  to  be  admired  for  his  conduct  in  quality  of  the 
king’s  friend,  as  in  that  of  minifter. 

The  king**  Henry,  too  fenfible  to  the  allurements  of  pleafure, 
was  capable  or  forgetting  his  duty  in  the  lap  of  love  j 
and  the  beautiful  Gabrielle  d’Eftrees  became  fo  abfolute 
miftrefs  of  his  heart,  that  he  thought  of  marrying  her, 
being  in  hopes  of  obtaining  permiffion  from  Rome  to 
divorce  the  queen  Margaret  de  Valois,  from  whom  he 
]bad  long  lived  in  a  (late  of  reparation.  Gabrielle  dying, 
was  fucceeded  by  another  miftrefs,  Henrietta  d’En- 
tragues,  a  woman  of  an  artful,'  intriguing,  and  ambi¬ 
tious  fpirit,  who  inflamed  his  defires  by  refufals  until 
file  obtained  a  promife  of  marriage.  This  promife  the 
king  fhewed  to  Sulli,  ready  figned  ;  and  the  minifter, 
tranfported  with  indignation,  tore  it  in  pieces. — I  be- 
The  ml-  lieve  you  are  mad  !  cried  Henry  in  a  rage. — It  is  tru I 

?he hazard  am  mac^  reP^ed  Sulli ;  and  1  wijh  I  was  the  only  madman 
of  being  in  France.  When,  after  fo  keen  an  altercation,  he 
by  In' la  thought  himfelf  irrecoverably  difgraced,  he  received  the 
ofzzzi.  brevet  of  grand  mailer  of  the  ordnance  !  Happy  is  the 
prince  who  can  procure  fuch  a  friend  !  If  he  forne  times 
deviates  from  the  right  path,  at  leaft  the  truth  enlight? 
ens  him,  and  brings  him  back.  The  fentence  of  dft 
vorce,  which  the  king  folicited,  was  granted  ;  and  he 
married  Mary  Medici,  who  bore  him  Louis  XIII.  in 
i6qi  |  but  in  other  refpects  the  match  was  unfortu¬ 
nate. 

It  was  time  to  punifh  the  duke  of  Savoy  for  his  ufur- 
War  and  patrons.  Henry  prefled  him  to  reftore  the  marquifate 
j»eace with  0f  Saluzzo ;  and  the  duke  came  to  Paris  to  negotiate,  or 

ti LliCS  •  •  *  O  ^ 

of  Savoy,  rather  to  intrigue,  to  deceive,  and  to  ftir  up  cabals. 
He  prom  i  fed,  and  failed  in  his  word;  and ’war  being 
declared  againft  him,  he  loft  Savoy  and  Breffe  in  thfee 
months,  principally  by  the  indefatigable  vigilance-  of 
Sulli.  Peace  was  afterwards  concluded,  and  he  ceded 
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BrefFe  and  Bugei  for  the  niarquifafe  of  Saluzzo.  Some 
people  blamed  this  treaty  ;  but  the  king,  being  lefs. am¬ 
bitious  of  conquefts  than  ot  what  tended  to  the  real 
good  of  tile  ft  ate,  had  no  need  of  a  paffage  into  Italy, 
and  peace  was  abfolutely  nec  diary  for  the  execution  of 
his  defigns. 

Rcfides,  the  duke  had  left  the  feeds  of  rebellion  in  Marefchai 
the  kingdom,  and  even  feduced  the  marefchal  de  Biron,  obftinate 
who  would  have  acquired  the  greateft  efteern  by  his 
own  fervices,  and  thofe  ot  his  father,  had  not  his  merit 1 
been  obliterated  by  his  haughtinefs  and  inlolent  preten¬ 
tions.  .  This  lord  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
duke  of  Savoy  and  the  court  of  Spain;  yet  the  king, 
who  had  unqueftionable  proofs  of  his  crime,  ottered  him 
a  pardon  only  on  condition  of  confefling  his  guilt ;  but 
Biron,  refufing  to  make  any  acknowledgment,  or  thew 
the  leaf!:  figns  of  repentance,  was  at  laft  delivered  up  to 
juftice,  it  "being  abfolutely  neceffary  to  make  him  an 
example.  The  criminal,  who  was  condemned  to  lofe 
his  head,  at  his  execution  was  filled  with  agonies  that 
feemed  to  deprive  him  of  his  fenfes,  though  lie  had  of¬ 
ten  defied  death  in  battles.  So  far  does  bravery  in  the 
field  fall  fliort  of  that  firmnefs  of  foul,  without  which 
-there  can  be  no  true  heroilm. 

Elizabeth  had  juft  before  met  with  a  more  piercing  ^race^ 

.  vexation  of  the  fame  kind.  Her  favourite,  the  earl  of  the  earl 
Eflex,  Wanted  to  be  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  ^v^txe* 
Irifh,  a  people  equally  favage  and  fanatical,  who  were  0f  Eliza, 
ftirred  up  to  rebellion  by  the  bulls  of  Rome  and  the  beth- 
intrigues  of  Spain ;  but  though  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  very  ConiTderable  army,  he  mifearried  in  the  en:erprife? 
which  his  fuccefibr,  lord  Mountjoy,  afterwards  brought 
to  a  glorious  conclufion.  Upon  this  the  queen’s  affec¬ 
tion  "cooled,  amd  he  was  difgraced ;  yet  it  is  not  quef- 
tioned  but  (lie  would  have  pardoned  him,  had  he  prti- 
dently  {offered  time  to  work ;  inftead  of  which,  his  hafty 
impetuous  temper,  irritated  by  defpair/  plunged  him  in¬ 
fo  a  cofffpiracy  and  rebellion  He  was  feized,  and* 
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after  a  fliort  trial,  beheaded  in  1601.  Yet,  notwith- 
danding  his  offences,  he  had  ftill  continued  to  be  the 
objeft  of  Elizabeth’s  affeidion,  and  might  have  obtained 
his  pardon,  but  he  difdained  to  make  the  lead  fubmif- 
ilon.  After  this  the  queen,  for  the  remainder  of  her 
life,  languifhed  in  deep  melancholy,  either  caufed  by 
the  death  of  Effex,  or  the  vexation  of  feeing  the~atten- 
tion  and  homage  of  the  courtiers  diredted  to  James  VL 
king  of  Scotland,  the  prefumptive  heir  to  her  crown. 
Beath3of  This  ihuftrious  princefs,  whofe  private  life  furniihes 
Elizabeth,  matter  of  cenfure,  but  who  always  governed  like  a  great 
monarch,  died  in  the  feventieth  year  of  her  age.  Her 
No  civil  reign,  which  laded  forty  four  years,  was  free  from  civil 

iTgrSherUr‘  wars>  at  a  fime  when  fanaticifm  armed  fo  many  fubjedbs 
reign.  againd  their  Sovereigns.  Though  the  allowed  no  liber¬ 
ty  of  confcience,  and  from  time  to  time  rigoroufly 
checked  both  the  Catholics,  who  were  become  obje&s 
of  her  fufpicion,  and  the  Puritans,  whom  we  lhall  fee  fo 
dangerous  under  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts ;  the  vigilance, 
activity  and  prudence  of  her  government  extinguifhed 
evey  fpark  of  rebellion,  which  was  a  wonderful  prodigy, 
efpecially  if  we  reded  upon  the  charader  of  the  nation, 
and  the  misfortunes  of  the  following  reigns. 

Extent  It  is  true,  that  the  royal  prerogative  was  almod  un« 
5oethe8pTe-  limited  under  the  Tudors.  About  the  end  of  this 
rogative.  reign,  the  abufe  of  monopolies  and  exclufive  privileges 
having  been  drongly  attacked  in  parliament,  the  famous 
Bacon,  afterwards  chancellor,  laid  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  the  prerogative  was  above  all  examination  ;  that  it 
might  enlarge  what  was  redrained,  and  redrain  what 
was  enlarged,  by  the  laws.  Another  faid,  that  the 
power  of  difpenfing  from  the  datutes  rendered  the 
prince  incapable  of  being  bound  by  any  datute.  Ano¬ 
ther,  building  upon  that  text  cf  fcripture,  I  have  faid  that 
ye  are  Gods ,  affirmed,  that  God  has  entruded  ab Joint  c 
princes  with  his  fupreme  authority.  Another  carried 
he  fpirit  of  flavery  fo  far  as  to  maintain,  that  all  the 
poffeflions  of  the  ffbje&s  belong  to  the  fovereign,  and 
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that  he  may  difpofe  of  them  as  the  revenues  of  the 
crown.  The  fentiments  of  liberty,  which  were  already 
beginning  to  bud  in  men’s  minds,  fometimes  (hewed 
themfelves ;  but  the  parliament  were  not  on  that  ac¬ 
count  lefs  fubmiffive  to  the  will  of  Elizabeth. 

Arbitrary  tribunals  (hewed  the  government  to  be  Arbitrary 
really  defpotic.  The  Jlar  chamber ,  the  members  0ftribunaiS* 
which  might  be  difplaced  at  the  pleafure  of  the  court, 
took  cognizance  of  all  offences  and  diforders  which  had 
not  been  provided  againft  by  the  common  law.  The 
high  ccmmiffion ,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  differed 
little  from  the  Spanifh  inquifition,  whether  we  confider 
the  defign  for  which  it  was  inftituted,  or  its  odious  pro¬ 
cedures.  Martial  lazv,  which  is  neceffary  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  military  difcipline,  and  fubjedls  foldiers  to 
the  moft  fpeedy  and  rigorous  juftice,  was  on  feveral  oc- 
cafions  made  ufe  of  agai  nfh  other  perfons.  In  a  word, 
the  Engiifh  enjoyed  only  a  fhadow  of  that  civil  liberty 
which  at  prefect  they  make  their  boaft,  and  which  is 
not  fo  great  a  happinefs  as  they  imagine,  if  it  becomes  a 
fource  of  cabals  and  difcord. 

The  right  of  granting  or  refusing  fubfidies,  and  levy-  How  eh, 
ing  taxes,  which  is  fo  ineftimable  a  privilege  to  the  na- 
tion,  even  at  that  time  occafioned  great  abufes  of  the  thefcanti- 
prerogative.  Elizabeth,  not  having  money  to  beftow  jeye  °ufe*ei: 
as  favours  or  rewards,  lavifhed  grants  of  exclufive  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  extended  them  even  to  the  common  and 
neceffary  articles  of  merchandife,  which  were  confe- 
quently  fold  by  a  few  interefted  individuals  at  their  own 
price  :  it  was  therefore  impoffible  that  trade  could  flou- 
rilh  when  thus  a  prey  to  monopolies.  Befdes,  though 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown  exceeded  five  hun¬ 
dred  thouland  pounds  fterling,  the  fovereign  was  necef- 
fitated  to  have  recourfe  to  forced  loans,  to  benevolences , 
or  compulfory  gratuities,  and  other  dangerous  methods, 
which  were  looked  upon  as  matters  of  right,  but  have 
-fince  been  fuppreffed  as  ufurpations.  In  a  word,  with? 
cut  the  moft  prudent  economy,  Elizabeth  could  not 
.fcaye  fupported  the  expenfes  of  the  ftate. 

One 
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One  thing  which  refletffs  the  great efl  honour  on  her 
memory  is,  that  not  with  (landing  the  cxercife  of  an  ab-» 
xolute  authority,  and  a  (evenly  frequently  rigorous,  fho 
was  dill  beloved  by  her  fubjecls.  We  have  feen  how 
(lie  animated  their  zeal  and  courage,  for  the  defence  o£ 
the  kingdom  ;  and  the  confidence  which  (he  profelUd 
to  repoie  in  them,  increafed  their  attachment  to  her 
perfon.—  I  zvill  never  believe  any  thing  of  my  people,  fa'rcf 

(lie,  that  fathers  and  mothers  would  not  believe  of  their  chil¬ 
dren. 

Her  vafl  political  defigns,  like  thofe  of. Henry  IV, 
tended  to  humble  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Both  had 
formed  the  fame  plan,  without  any  communication  with, 
one  another ;  and  they  propofed  an  interview  equally  de* 
fired  by  each,  but  which  the  difficulties  of  adjuding  the 
ceremonial  unluckily  prevented.  However,  Sulli  fup" 
plied  his  matter's  place  in  quality  of  ambaffadour.  Ho 
has  left  the  particulars  of  his  converfatioii  with  the 
queen,  in  which  we  fee  that  fyftem  of  a  balance  between 
the  powers  of  Europe,  which  afterwards  made  one  oi 
the  principal  foundations  of  general  policy. 

James  VI.  king  of  Scotland,  the  firff  of  that  name  in 
England,  and  neared  relation  to  Elizabeth,  united  tho 
three  kingdoms,  which  at  prefen t  are  called  by  the  name 
oi  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Hume  fays,  that  all  three  were 
at  that  time  oi  Ids  value  than  Ireland  alone  is  at  this: 
day;  and  Ireland  was  then,  if  1  may  ufe  the  exprefiion, 
wretchednefs  itfelf.  When  - the  induftry  of  mankind  is 
roufed  by  good  laws,  directed  by  the  light  of  experience 
and  reafon,  what  prodigious  changes  is  it  not  capable  of 
making  in  the  world  !  Of  this  Holland  is  a  remarkable 
proof.  Still,  poor  and  unhappy,  it  with  difficulty  de¬ 
fended  its  liberty  againd  Spain.  Sulli  negotiated  in  its 
favour  with  James ;  and  a  defenfive  league  was  made 
for  the  United  Provinces,  which  loon  grew  to  power. 
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CHAP.  IV, 

Condufion  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV Affairs  of  Venice , 

Holland ,  and  Spain, 

WHILE  France  was  reaping  the  fruits  of  an  ex-  Various 
ceilent  administration,  and  faw  her  ftrength  re-  des  P'ra 
vive  with  her  happinefs,  new  confpiracies  were  inceflant-  ?|amft 
ly  forming  againft  the  king.  His  miftrefs  (d’Entragues)  emy 
who  expofed  him  to  the  queen’s  peevifh  humour,  was 
ungrateful  enough  to  betray  him.  She  endeavoured  to 
put  in  force  the  promife  of  marriage,  which  the  had  re-, 
ceived,  notwithftanding  the  zeal  of  the  minifter  ;  and 
the  court  of  Spain  fanned 'the  fire  of  the  cabals.  Old 
d’Entragues,  his  daughter,  and  the  count  d*  Auvergne, 
entered  into  a  eorreipondence  with  that  court.  The 
plot  was  difcovered,  and  the  criminals  were  arretted  and 
condemned,  but  pardoned  by  Henry.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  obliged  to  take  arms  againft  the  duke  de  Bouil¬ 
lon,  who  fcirred  up  the  Caivinifts,  and  deprived  him  of 
Sedan,  but  immediately  reftored  it.  We  fhall  fee  this 
king,  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  beneficence  and 
attention  to  every  thing  that  could  gain  the  hearts  of 
his  fubjedts,  continually  furrounded  with  traitors  and 
aftafiins,.  till  at  laft  he  fell  under  the  ftroke  of  fanati- 
cifm. 

Meantime  Henry  recalled  the  Jefuits,  out  of  com-  Herecais 
plaifance  to  the  pope,  againft  the  advice  of  Sulli,  and  in  its,  eon- 
oppofition  to  the  ftrong  remonfirances  made  to  him  by  J[^r>adlhcc 
Achilles  de  Harlai,  firft  prefident  of  the  parliament,  of  sum 
Father  Cotton,  one  of  the  moft  able  politicians  in  their  §a^nptar" 
order,  enjoyed  a  confiderable  fhare  of  his  confidence, 
and  by  opening  to  them  accefs  to  the  court,  foon  iur- 
nifhed  them  with  means  for  acquiring  excsftive  credit. 
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It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  feveral  advantages  might 
be  reaped  from  the  activity  and  talents  of  that  body, 
which  was  devoted  to  ftudy  and  indefatigable  labours. 
But,  if  it  entertained  prejudices  contrary  to  the  intereft 
of  the  nation  ;  if  it  was  the  inftrument  of  the  court  of 
Rome  ;  became  the  arbiter  of  opinions  and  confciences ; 
had  an  influence  in  all  affairs  great  and  fmall ;  and 
formed  a  powerful  party  in  the  ftate,  which  it  was  dan¬ 
gerous  to  refift ;  was  it  not  to  be  apprehended,  that  this 
eftablifhment  would  open  a  way  to  troubles  and  abufes  ? 
This  was  dreaded  by  Sulli  and  the  parliament  ;  but 
Cotton  had  the  art  of  pleating  and  perfuading  the  mo¬ 
narch.  Certainly,  the  circumftances  were  not  fuch  as 
could  produce  prejudices  favourable  to  the  order. 

Every  day  gave  birth  to  fome  poifonous  fruit,  either 
from  religious  diffenfions,  the  pretenfions  of  the  clergy, 
or  the  ancient  papal  defpotifm.  The  Jefuits  and  Do¬ 
minicans  carried  on  a  kind  of  war  on  the  fubjed  of  their 
fyftems  upon  grace,  which  was  aimoft  as  violent  as 
that  between  the  Catholics  and  Proteftants.  The  Cal- 
vinifls  in  France  eftablifhed  in  their  fynods,  as  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  faith,  that — the  pope  is  properly  antickrijl ,  the  heaft 
clothed  in  fear  let,  which  the  Lord  fhall  dij comfit,  as  he  hath 
promifed.  The  archbifhops  of  Aix  and  Bourdeaux  ex¬ 
communicated  the  parliaments  who  fhould  dare  to  try 
clerks  in  criminal  accufations.  The  Catholics  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  we  fhall  relate  elfewhere,  formed  the  horrid  gun 
powder  plot,  to  deftroy,  at  a  tingle  blow,  the  king, ,  the 
royal  family,  and  the  whole  parliament.  Next  year 
(1606)  broke  out  the  famous  quarrel  between  the  court 
of  Rome  and  the  Venetians,  the  confequences  of  which 
would  perhaps  have  been  fatal,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
mediation  of  the  king  of  France. 

Of  all  the  Catholic  Fates,  that  of  Venice  was  leaPc  a 
Have  to  prejudices  repugnant  to  the  civil  laws,  and  de¬ 
rogatory  from  the  power  of  fove reigns.  This  republic 
followed,  with  deliberate  but  firm  fteps,  a  fyftem  of 
liberty,  which  the  popes  looked  upon  as  a  fyftem  of  re¬ 
bellion. 
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hellion.  An  Augudine  monk,  guilty  of  the  mod  enor¬ 
mous  crimes,  had  been  put  to  death.  Two  ecclefiadics 
were  in  prifon  for  the  like  offences,  and  their  trial  would 
infallibly  be  followed  by  their  execution.  Befides,  the 
fenate  had  forbidden  the  building  any  more  churches 
and  convents  without  permiffton,  as  they  were  already 
too  numerous ;  and  prohibited,  in  future,  the  alienation 
of  lands  to  the  clergy  and  monks,  who  were  become  a 
burden  to  the  date  by  their  riches  and  their  exemption 
from  unpods.  All  thefe  were  things  that  neceflarily 
drew  down  the  thunders  of  Rome. 

Clement  VIIL  who  died  in  1605,  had  prudently  dif- 
fembled.  Paul  V.  (Borghefe)  more  haughty  and  en-  i6©6. 
terprifing,  excommunicated  the  doge  and  the  fenate,  pUhbenrce"ut 
and  put  the  whole  republic  under  an  interdict.  The  under  an 
Theatins,  the  Capuchins,  and  the  Jefuits,  were  the  only  interdld* 
perfons  who  fubmitted  to  the  bull ;  and  the  lad  were 
fentenced  to  perpetual  banifhment  as  being  of  a  more 
intriguing  fpirit  than  the  others.  Paul  then  attempting 
to  fupport  his  anathemas  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  Vene¬ 
tians  preparing  to  defend  their  rights  and  liberties, 

Henry  offered  himfelf  as  mediator,  and  in  that  quality 
put  an  end  to  the  quarrel,  notwithftanding  the  oppofl-  Henry iv. 
tion  of  the  Spanilli  court,  whofe  credit  had  long  been  mediator* 
prevalent  at  Rome.  The  fenate  put  the  two  criminal 
prieds  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and  fufpended  the 
execution  of  its  laws  without  revoking  them  ;  but  re¬ 
filled  to  redore  the  Jefuits.  We  may  judge  by  this 
accommodation,  that  if  the  Venetians  then  entertained 
the  fame  principles  as  they  do  at  prefent,  they  did  not 
find  it  fo  eafy  to  put  them  in  practice.  From  how 
many  trammels  has  the  progrefs  of  reafon  freed  govern¬ 
ments  1 

The  war  with  Holland  dill  continued.  Henry  pro-  ^a^°f 
tested  thofe  brave  republicans,  who  for  fo  many  years 
redded  the  Spanifli  power ;  and  had  the  glory  of  pro¬ 
curing  an  acknowledgment  of  their  independence,  which, 
notwithdanding  their  invincible  courage,  they  had  not 

yet 
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yet  been  able  to  obtain.  Let  us  colled:  the  facts,  the 
knowledge  of  which  here  becomes  neceffary. 

In  1 598,  Philip  II.  ceded  the  Low  Countries,  Franche 
Comte,  and  the  territory  of  Charolois,  to  the  infanta 
Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to  Albert,  archduke  of 
Auftria  (formerly  cardinal  and  archbifhop  of  Toledo) 
on  condition,  that  in  default  of  heirs,  or  in  cafe  the 
heirs  fh^uld  renounce  the  Catholic  religion,  thefe  pro¬ 
vinces  Ihould  revert  to  Spain.  Though  the  Dutch  had 
been  lefs  fond  of  liberty,  yet  the  dread  of  again  falling 
under  the  Spamfh  yoke  was  fufficient  to  make  them  re¬ 
double  their  efforts.  Their  leader,  Maurice  of  Naffau, 
prince  of  Orange,  maintained  the  glory  of  his  family. 
Sieges,  battles,  and  conquefts,  were  multiplied  as  be¬ 
fore. 

No  fiege  can  be  found  in  modern  hittory  comparable 
to  that  of  Oftend,  for  its  length,  or  the  blood  that  was 
fpilt.  This  place,  which  held  out  three  years  and  three 
months,  coft  the  Spaniards  tourfeore  thoufand  men,  and 
the  Hollanders  fixty  thoufand.  Ambrofe  Spinola,  a 
Genoefe,  who  glorioufly  concluded  this  fiege  in  1604* 
is  a  great  example  of  the  ftrength  of  genius.  While  his 
brother  Frederic  was  diflinguifhing  himfelf  in  the  ar¬ 
mies,  Ambrofe  was  engaged  in  trade,  but  all  at  once 
came  to  join  him  ;  when,  the  former  being  killed,  he 
fupplied  his  place,  (Shewing  himfelf  an  able  captain, 
though  he  had  no  matters  except  books.  He  was  cre¬ 
ated  commander  in  chief  in  Flanders  by  Philip  IIL 
Such  is  the  force  of  genius,  it  can  without  aflftance 
rapidly  make  its  way  to  glory,  to  which  mere  afiiduity 
leads  only  by  flow  degrees. 

In  the  heat  of  this  obftinate  war,  the  Dutch,  by  dint 
of  admirable  economy,  frugality,  activity,  courage,  and 
induttry,  had  put  tbemfeivcs  into  a  condition,  not  only 
to  improve  their  country,  but  to  execute  the  greateft 
enterprifes  abroad.  Their  fleets  had  already  taken  the 
Moluccas  in  the  Eaft  Indies  from  the  Portuguefe,  or 
rather  from  Spain,  of  which  Portugal  was  ftill  a  pro¬ 
vince* 
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vince.— c‘  Holland  (fays  Mr.  Voltaire  very  juftly)  de- 
“  lerves  the  more  attention,  as  it  is  a  date  of  a  kind  en- 
cc  tirely  new,  which  has  become  powerful  aim  oft  with- 
“  out  pofteffing  any  land,  rich  without  having  of  its 
u  own  growth  a  fufficiency  to  maintain  the  twentieth 
ct  part  of  its  inhabitants,  and  confiderable  in  Europe 
“  by  its  induftry  in  the  extremity  of  Alia.”  Let  us 
add,  a  ftate  which  was  nothing  before  it  was  free. 

At  length,  by  the  good  offices  of  the  king  of  France,  ,609. 
and  the  addrefs  of  his  ambaftado.ur,  the  prefident  Jea- PhiliP1IL 
nin,  the  Dutch  liberty  was  eftablifhed  on  a  firm  footing,  icdgeT" 
by  a  truce  of  twelve  years,  concluded  at  the  Hague; theirin- 
by  which  Philip  III.  acknowledged  the  United  Provin- 
ccs  as  free  and  independent  ftates,  and  obliged  himfelf 
to  allow  them  a  free  trade  in  the  Indies  and  America. 

Oi  the  feventeen  provinces  comprehended  in  the  Ne.- 
therlands,  the  houfe  of  Auftria  has  loft  feven  ;  the  poor- 
eft,  indeed  ;  but  which,  by  their  union,  form  the  great- 
eft  and  rieheft  republic  in  the  world. 

Can  it  be  believed  that  Spain,  after  fo  many  Ioffes,  The  ni®- 
which,  notwithftanding  the  empire  of  the  new  world  rifc?es 
had  'drained  it  of  men  and  money,  ffiould  yet  give  itfelf  fronf  °d 
a  deep  and  incurable  wound,  from  the  fame  perfecuting  sPain* 

'  (pint  by  which  it  had  loft  a  great  part  of  its  fubjecTsI 
By  an  infenfate  eduft  all  the  Morifcoes  were  ordered  to 
leave  the  monarchy  in  thirty  days.  Such  were  the 
fruits  produced  by  the  zeal  of  the  inquifitors.  it  was 
imputed  as  a  crime  to  the  duke  of  Ofllma,  that  he  had  craeify *ot 
Hie  courage  fingly  to  oppofe  this  meafure.  They  had  ^  in*qui“ 
likewife  made  it  one  in  the  king,  that  he  fhed  Vome 
tears  at  an  auto  de  fe.  Jt  is  faid  that  the  grand  inquift- 
tor  condemned  him,  as  an  expiation  for  the  fcandai  he 
had  given,  to  caufe  himfelf  to  be  let  blood,  which  the 
executioner  threw  into  the  fire.  Such  an  atrocious 
deed  appears  incredible,  even  amidft  the  horrours  which 
were  at  that  time  too  certainly  committed  by  the  in- 
quifition. 
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^"uences  of  Whatever  be  in  this,  hiflorians  eftimate  the  lofs  fuf- 
theedia  tained  by  Spain,  in  confequence  of  this  edidl,  at  a  mil- 

theMorif-  ^on  PeoP^e  5  anc^  they  were  °f  ^iat  clafs,  who,  by 
their  labour  and  induftry,  made  themfelves  moil  ufeful. 
Almofl  all  of  them  fled  into  Afia  and  Africa. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  they  made  an  offer  of 
clearing  the  wafle  lands  in  Gafcony,  but  it  was  rejected  ; 
notwithflanding  which,  fome  of  them  fettled  in  France, 
where  their  poflerity  has  been  hardly  treated.  Thefo 
unhappy  people,  whom  the  Chriftians  perfecuted  as  Ma¬ 
hometans,  pafled  among  the  Mahometans  for  Chrif¬ 
tians  ;  and  thus  fell  victims  to  the  hatred  which  fubfifl- 
ed  between  the  two  religions.  An  evident  proof,  that, 
had  the.  inquifitors  been  humane  and  reafonable,  fuch 
of  them  as  were  ftili  attached  to  their  ancient  pradlifes 
might  have  been  made  true  Chriftians  by  inftrudlion 
and  gentlenefs.  According  to  Perefixe,  above  fixty 
have  been thoufand  Huguenots  were  converted  by  the  gentle 
inftead  of* u^a§e  rnet  ^l0lTl  f^enry  W.  but  they  would 
being  loft,  have  been  burned,  or  at  lead  baniflied,  by  the  in- 
quifition. 

Projea  This  monarch’s  great  defigns  were  upon  the  point  of 
*  being  difclofed.  The  project  of  a  Ghrijlian  republic , 
republic  which  is  to  be  found  in  Sulli’s  Memoirs,  has  been  com- 
Henr^iv7  monty  ranked  among  the  political  reveries.  It  was  pro- 
enry  pofed  to  divide  Europe  into  fifteen  fettled  powers,  none 
of  which  fliould  be  differed  to  make  any  new  acquifl- 
tion,  and  fliould  all  together  form  an  affodation  for 
maintaining  a  mutual  balance,  and  preferring  peace. 
Henry  conceived,  and  certainly  carefully  meditated  on 
this  fublime  idea ;  but  what  appearance  is  there  that  he 
thought  it  capable  of  being  realized  ?  His  acftual  defign 
was,  to  fet  bounds  to  the  ambition  and  power  of  the 
houfe  of  Auflria,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

He  forms  Fie  had  already  taken  all  his  meafures,  when  the  em- 
agamSr  perour  Rodolphus  II.  furniflied  him  with  a  reafon  for 
the  houfe  commencing  the  war,  by  fequeflrating  the  dutchies  of 
©i  Auftna.  jupers>  CleveSj  and  Bergue,  after  the  death  of  the  lafl 

duke. 
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duke.  Henry  entered  into  a  league  with  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  and  the  count  Palatine  of  Neuburg,  who 
both  pretended  to  the  fucceflion.  The  Protedants  of 
Germany,  always  redlefs  and  fufpicious,  likewife  formed 
a  league  for  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties  ;  of  which 
he  was  the  prime  mover,  and  which  he  did  not  negledt 
to  join.  The  pope,  the  Venetians,  the  duke  of  Savoy* 
the  Swifs,  and  other  dates,  likewife  entered  into  thofe 
views.  Never  was  any  enterprife  better  concerted. 

He  was  to  march  into  Germany  at  the  head  of  forty  His  means 
thoufand  excellent  troops.  The  army,  provilions,  and  of  fuccefs' 
every  other  neceffary,  were  in  readinefs.  Money  could 
not  fail  him ;  Sulli  having  laid  up  forty  millions  in  the  trea- 
fury,  which  were  dedined  for  this  war.  How  could  an 
emperour,  immerfed  in  the  fludy  of  adronomy  and  the 
fearch  of  the  philofopher’s  done,  and  a  king  of  Spain, 
ruled  by  his  favourites  and  the  inquititors,  both  of  them 
without  drength  and  forefight,  have  borne  up  againd 
the  dorm  that  threatened  them  ? 

Henry,  though  impatient  to  join  the  army,  and'  his  1610. 
mind  harafled  with  finider  forebodings,,  was  dopped  farted 
againd  his  will,  upon  account  of  the  queen’s  coronation  ;  by  Ravil* 
a  ceremony  which  fhe  infided  upon  with  too  much lac’ 
eagernefs.  Pafling  along  a  dreet,  his  coach  was  en¬ 
tangled  ;  and,  his  footmen  quitting  it,  Ravillac,  a  def- 
perate  fanatic,  who  had  long  formed  a  defign  to  murder 
him,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  dabbed  him, 
in  the  midd  of  feven  courtiers,  who  were  in  the  coach; 

Thus  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty  feven,  a  prince  worthy  of 
immortality  ;  againd  whom  above  dfty  confpiracies  had 
been  formed,  whofe  memory  is  to  this  day  adored  by 
every  good  Frenchman,  and  whofe  reign  ought  to  ferve 
as  a  model  to  the  princes  who  love  their  fubje&s.  Let 
us  bury  in  oblivion  a  few  fpots  which  dain  his  private 
life,  weaknedes  which  unhappily  are  too  common  to 
heroic  minds ;  and  examine  his  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  form  the  bed  leffon  for  fovereigns,  for 
datefinen,  and  for  all  who  defire  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  fources  of  public  profberity. 
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C  H  A  P.  V. 


Pitlurc  of  the  Government  of  Henry  IV.  And  the  Admhd * 

f  ration  of  SuHi. 


I  SHALL  trace  only  a  general  fketch,  for  my  plan  is 
inconfiftent  with  long  details.  Thefe  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Memoirs  of  Sulli ;  a  work  which  ought  to 
be  ftudied  with  care  by  all  who  would  acquire  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  true  principles  of  politics* 
tJreadfut  Let  us  reprefent  to  oulfelves  the  dreadful  ftafce  of  the 
F^ce'in  monarchy  m  the  beginning  of  this  reign.  Civil  wars* 
the  begin-  fo  much  the  more  furious,  as  fuperflition  and  fanaticifm 
thisgreign.  fanned  the  fire  of  rebellion,  and  received  from  i-t  an 
activity  which  made  them  flill  more  terrible  ;  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  juft  ice ,  humanity*  patriotifm,  and  duty,  fbifed 
by  the  rage  of  cabals,  and  the  vices  and  intcrefts  of  the 
factious  j  the  regal  authority  fo  far  debated ,  as  to  make 
no  impreftion  upon  hearts  naturally  friends  to  royalty  ; 
the  vitals  of  the  ftate  aim  oft  entirely  corrupted  ;  di  (or¬ 
der  and  robbery  uni  verbally  prevalent  $  the  laws  without 
vigour >  the  clergy  refractory ;  the  nobles  breaking 
through  all  rule  .and  reftraint ;;  and  the  force  of  arms 
Qualities  annihilating  the  rights  and  happinefs  of  fociety.  To 
inqthltC  remed>r  pfifehiefs,  a  king  was  neceffary,  who  to 

king.  admirable  qualifications  joined  a  pafhon  for  public  good,- 
a  Heady  application  to  bufinefs,  a  lagacity  which  nothing 
could  efcape,  a  courage  -which  nothing  could  (Lake  j 
and  fuch  was  Henry  IV.  -who  fo  well  deferved  the  fur- 
name  of  Great. 


m -made  As  a  general,  h,e  pofieffed  in  a  fuperiour  degree  the 

adored  b  art  gening  the  military  men.  Accuftomed  to  the 
his°troopI  profefEoa  of  amis  from  his  moft  early  youth,  and  edu¬ 
cated 
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bated  hi  camps,  he  Dot  only  fet  an  example  of  labour* 
fo.br iety,  and  courage,  but  charmed  the  foldiers  by  his 
behaviour  and  difcourfe,  which 'breathed  all  the  vivacity 
of  his  genius,  and  the  beneficence  of  his  heart.  From 
his  mouth  the  leaft  expreffidn  of  praife  acquired  inefti- 
mable  value. 

But  the  love  of  iii dependence  and  the  third  of  ambi-  Butt ife 
tion  formed  an  aim  oft  infuperable  obftacle  to  the  refto-  iSdeperid^’ 
ration  of  order.  The  majority  of  the  great  men  wanted  ence  was 
to  make  themfelves  abfolute  in  the  provinces*  Nothing  univerfal* 
r  was  thought  of  but  di  fine  inhering  the  government,  ap¬ 
propriating  principalities,  or  everi  erecting  common¬ 
wealths.  The  republican  fpirit*  roufed  by  Calvin  ifm 
and  the  progrefs  of  Holland,  fermented  briikly  in  the 
kingdom*  It  is  not  furprifing*  therefore*  that  Henr}% 
when  he  entered  into  treaty  with  the  principal  lords 
of  the  league,  granted  them  fo  advantageous  terms. 

Peace  was  absolutely  necefiary  to  him,  and  two  and  whatit 
thirty  millions  were  facriftced  for  that  purpofe.  Vi  liars  co?  to 
Brancas,  who  had  defended  Rouen  with  the  moft  heroic  f&foul 
Courage,  exacted*  for  his  {ingle  fhare,  a  penfion  of  fixty 
thousand  livres,  with  governments  and  other  favours. 

To  keep  the  factious  nobles  within  bounds,  to  prevent 
or  rep  refs  their  frequent  Gonfpiraeies,  to  form  a  regular 
plan  oft  adminiftration,  and  purfue  it  with  fuccefs,  in 
the  mid  ft  of  fo  many  cabals  and  dangers,  is  a  work 
which  cannot  claim  too  much  admiration. 

Henry  flood  in  need  of  a  mi  aider  worthy  to  fliare  with  Suiii  ne~ 
him  the  cares  of  government.  Without  afhftance,  be  tChe ary  f<*f 
would  have  funk  under  the  burden  ;■  and,  if  fee  did  not  vernme&t. 
make  the  moft  judicious  choke,  he  would  have  been 
Irewiklered  in  that  labyrinth  :  perhaps,  he  might  even 
have  done  harm,  while  , he  was  endeavouring  to  do  good. 

Rofni,  or  the  celebrated  duke  of  Suiii,  was  formed  by 
nature  for  that  glorious,  but  flippery,  ftation.*  He  pof- 
foSed  the  friendfliip  of  his  malter,  and  deferved  it  by 
his  virtues,  as  well  as  his  forvices.  A  hero  in  the  held, 
he  ilifplayed  ftill  greater  abilities  in  the  cabinet.  Far 

X  a  from 
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from  defpifing  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  acquire 
ed  by  reading,  a  fault  almoft  univerfal  among  the  nobi¬ 
lity  of  his  time,  he  applied  himfelf  early  to  inRrudive 
Rudies.  He  read  not  for  the  fake  of  amufement/but 
information ;  making  extrads,  arranging  his  ideas,  re¬ 
flecting,  and  obferving.  Nor  had  the  contemplation  of 
what  was  palling  in  the  world  contributed  lefs  than 
books  to  extend  the  fphere  of  his  genius.  In  a  word, 
never  did  a  minifler,  poffeffed  of  more  extenfive  capa¬ 
city  or  greater  zeal  for  the  public  good,  talfe  upon  him 
the  political  adminiftration.  Accordingly,  he  was  mor¬ 
tally  hated  by.thofe  who  had  turned  to  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage  the  former  diforders,  a  reformation  of  which  he 
had  the  courage  to  attempt. 

Uuin  of  The  finances,  in  particular,  were  in  a  Rate  fo  deplorably 
the  finan*  m}n0USj  that  the  king,  far  from  being  able  to  fupply  the 

public  exigences,  was  even  in  want  of  necefTaries  for  his 
Affembiy  perfon.  During  the  war  with  Spain,  in  1696,  he  held 
at  Rouen.  at  Rouen  an  affembly  of  the  notables ,  in  order  to  take 

their  advice,  and  procure  aids ;  where  he  fpoke  like  the 
father  of  his  people. — 1  have  not  called  you ,  faid  he, 
among  other  things,  as  my  predecejfors  did ,  to  oblige  you 
blindly  to  approve  my  will I  have  caufed  you  to  be  ajfem - 
bled,  ' in  order  to  receive  your  advice ,  to  lijlen  to  it ,  to  follow 
it ;  in  a  zvord ,  to  make  you  my  guardians.  This  is  feldom 
done  by  kings ,  grey  beards ,  and  victors,  like  me ;  but  the 
love  which  I  bear  to  my  fubjeBs,  and  the  extreme  defire 
that  I  have  to  preferve  my  kingdom ,  make  me  think  every 
thing  eafy  and  honourable.  * 

mjudi-  This  affembly  ill  anfwered  his  confidence.  It  pro- 
cious  fyf-  pofed  to  eRablifh  a  council  of  reafon,  whofe  members 
eftTbiifli-6  Riould  be  of  its  own  nomination,  to  manage  one  half 
€d-  of  the  revenue,  for  the  purpofe  of  paying  penfions  and 
difeharging  debts,  without  being  fubjed  to  have  the 
accounts  infpeded.  Such  a  fyRem  was  irreconcilable 
with  the  royal  authority.  Yet  Sulli  caufed  it  to  be 
accepted,  forefeeing  that  it  would  foon  fall  of  itfelf,  and 
that  the  neceffity  of  effedual  remedies  would  be  more 

clearly 
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clearly  perceived.  In  fad,  thefe  ignorant  adminiftra- 
tors  had  fcafce  exercifed  their  office  three  months,  when, 
finding  it  impoffible  to  fucceed,  they  petitioned  for  a 
fuppreffion  of  the  new  council.  Experience  of  ill  is 
often  neceffary  to  lead  men  to  good. 

After  this,  the  whole  management  of  the  revenue  Suimifu- 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  Sulli.  The  laft  fuperintend-  P«mtend* 
ant,  Francis  d’O,  a  man  equally  rapacious  and  prodigal, 
had  filled  up  the  meafureof  the  abufes  produced  by  the 
diffipations  and  vices  of  Henry  III.  The  ftate  was  in-  The 
debted  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  livres,  j^c£ed 
which  at  prefent  would  make  eight  hundred  and  two*  which  he 
of  the  current  money  of  France.  One  hundred  and  *hs 
fifty  millions  were  levied  on  the  people,  and  of  that  on¬ 
ly  about  thirty  came  into  the  treafury.  Thus  the  king, 
loaded  with  debts,  received  only  a  fifth  part  of  what 
was  exadled  from  the  nation,  which  was  overwhelmed 
with  mifery.  The  ^reat  increafe  of  taxes,  inflead  of 
enriching  the  ftate,  had  long  been  appropriated  to  raif- 
ing  the  fortunes  of  a  few  men,  who  preyed  upon  the 
nation.  We  have  feen  that  the  perpetual  tail le  Was 
eftabliftied  under  Charles  VII.  in  whofe  reign  it  did  not 
exceed  eighteen  hundred  thoufand  livres.  So  early  as 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  it  amounted  to  fifteen  millions 
feven  hundred  thoufand  livres  q-.  The  kingdom'  had, 
after  that  time,  experienced  every  kind  of  misfortune, 
equally  proper  to  ruin  the  prince  and  increafe  the  op- 
preffion  of  the  people. 

Sulli  refolved  to  examine  every  thing  in  perfon,  be- He  exam- 
fore  he  attempted  the  bringing  of  this  chaos  into  order,  ^covers 
His  zeal  was  neither  cooled  by  the  immenfe  labour  it 
required,  nor  the  infinite  number  of  obftacles  he  had  to  a  u‘e  ‘ 
encounter.  He  faw  that  the  financiers,  by  their  fecret 

pradtices, 

*  About  33)041,666  1.  Engliih. 

+  The  foreign  wars,  kindled  by  a  fatal  ambition,  had  neceflarily  produced, 
this  augmentation  of  the  imports,  and  made  the  princes  ruin  their  fubjeds 
and  dominions.  According  to  Comines,  Charles  VIII.  could  not  continue 
his  march  in  Italy,  without  borrowing  from  the  Genoefe  at  two  arid  forty  . 

cent*  ' '  ~ 
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praffices,  robbed  the  king  with  impunity,  while  they 
affedted  to  forve  hiqn  j  that  the  ladies  and  grandees  of 
the  coiirt?  lharing  the  fruits  of  their  extortions,  intereft- 
ed  themfelves  keenly  in  their  defence  ;  that  odious  taxes 
had  been  impofed,*  only  to  fill  the  coffers  of  thofc  infa- 
liable  men  y  that  the  people  were  more  oppreffedy  as 
their  money  wa's  loft  among  a  multiplicity  of  hands, 
which  prevented  it  from  reaching  the  treafury.  He 
perceived  that  the  affpal  revenues  were  like  wife  difii- 
pated  in  vain  expenfes,  and  that,  if  they  were  not  fold- 
cient  to  fupply  the  exigences,  it  was  principally  for  want 
pf  knowing  how  to  employ  them  with  economy  and 
prudence.  He  faw  the  evils,  and  found  the  remedies. 
?nspp?-  To  make  the  receipt  lefs  complicated  \  to  recover 
"  the  real  rights,  and  cancel  fuch  as  were  abufive  and 
ufurped  \  to  iubjedfc  the  finances  to  an  e&a<d  and  clear 
Order,  balance  the  receipt  and.  the  expenfe,,  facrifice  the 
frivolous  to  the  ufeful,  and  direct  all  the  operations  to 
Uhe  fame  end,  the  public  good ;  in  thefe  confided  the 
fecret  of  the  minider,  which  is  clearly  explained  in  his 
Memoirs..  The  effects  were,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  fif¬ 
teen  years,  the  debts  were  d  if  charged  $  the  revenues 
increafed  four  millions*,  and  forty  millions  in  referve  j  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  taxes  were  confidetably  dimi- 
nifhed.  '  '  "  '  '  .V.  "  '  “  "  1  ' 

pab^is  The  clamours  and  artifices  of  thofc,  who  before  fat- 
tened  on  the  fubdance  of  the  people*  may  be  gueffed. 
By  dint  of  calumnies,  they  fometimes  well  nigh  effected 
the  ruin  of  the  minider :  but  luckily  thefe  clouds  were 
foon  difpellpd  from  the  king’s  mind.  It  feems  then 
that.  aiuioider,  who  rofe  every  morning  at  four  for  the 
fervicQ  of  Henry  iy.  and  who  had  been  honoured  with 
his  friendship  from  his  youth,  could  do  no  good  to  the 
public  without  danger  !  Such  is  the  lot  of  all  great 
datefmen. 

The  ving  From  feveral  paffages  in  Sulli’s  memoirs,  it  appears 
lomlthres  that  his  views  of  adminidratipn.  and  economy  were  fie* 
thwarted  craenliy  thwarted  by  the  kins  himfelf,  fume  of  whofe 

Slj5>  viewu  A  ■  °  -  v 
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inclinations  that  mm&r  was  far  from  approving.  ^  He 
fait]  that  every  year’s  ordinary  expea  fe,  in  buildings, 
play,  miftrefies,  and  dogs,  amounted  to  twelve  hundred 
thoufand  crowns ;  a  fucn  fufficient  to  maintain  a  body 
of  fifteen  thoufand  foot.  {L,  xvi.)  <0I  could  not  re- 
cc  fra  in  from  fpeaking  of  it  to  himfelf,  at  the  hazard 
of  incurring  his  difplea&ire,”  In  other  places,  he 
complains  that  the  king’s  complaifande  for  thofe  whom 
he  indulged  in  any  degree  of  familiarity  with  him,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  women,  prevented  the  puniflmient  of  the 
principal  extortioners.  {L.  xii.)  “  They  found  a  fure 
m  refuge  in  that  very  metal  for  which  they  were  purfu- 
?c.ed  ;  fo  that  the  Form  fell  folely  upon  thofe,  who 
f‘  could  only  reproach  themfelves  with  not  having  flolen 
fs  enough  to  fecure  their  thefts.” 

Let  us  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge,  that  there  are  nn  prin- 
to  be  found,  in  the  fyftems  of  the  minifter,  fome  prin-  ^d^o^oo 
ciples  carried  too  great  lengths,  fome  errours  in  that  great 
age  unavoidable,  particularly  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  coin.  Jerome 
Being  a  rigid  advocate  for  the  fimplicity  of  the  old  point?, 
manners,  which  were  enemies  to  every  appearance  of 
luxury,  -perhaps  he  was  not  fufficiently  fenfible  that  no¬ 
velties  muff  neceflariiy  be  introduced  into  a  kingdom 
fuch  as  France,  by  the  changes  in  the  Fate  of  Europe, 
and  the  progrefs  of  maritime  commerce. 

But  both  he  and  Henry  were  fenfible,  that  a  fertile  Agricui- 
foil,  well  cultivated,  is  the  principal  fource  of  happinefs  couraged, 
to  the  people ;  becaufe  from  thence  they  not  only  draw  an  effen- 
all  their  means  of  fubfiftence,  but  are  enabled  to  pro-  u*{  pouu' 
cure  the  conveniences  of  life.  What  are  fictitious 
riches,  in  comparifon  with  the  bleffings  of  nature  ? 

Where  the  productions  of  the  earth  are  found  in  plen¬ 
ty,  thither  gold  neceflariiy  flows,  unlefs  its  paflage  be 
flopped.  If  agriculture  flourishes,  it  wilj  foon  produce 
the  advantages  of  trade.  They  therefore  made  it  their 
principal  care  to  encourage  agriculture ;  and  the  king 
invited  the  nohlefle  to  refide  on  their  eflates,  that  they 
might  there  lav  out  with  advantage  the  money  which 
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is  almoft  fruitleffiy  fpent  clfewhere.  He  relieved  the 
peafants,  whom  he  was  defirous  of  making  happy ;  the 
infallible  method  of  giving  life  ,  to  the  labours  of  huf- 
bandry.  In  a  word,  without  our  theories  and  fcientific 
methods,  ufeful  as  they  may  be  fuppofed,  the  lands, 
according  to  fome  able  writers,  then  yielded  five  times 
as  much  as  they  do  in  our  days, 
snk  man-  This  extraordinary  decreafe  feems  principally  owing 
ufadure.  to  the  ffik  manufacture,  which  Sulli  condemned  with 
too  much  feverity,  but  Henry  notwithftanding  began 
to  introduce,  and  which  under  Louis  XIV.  was  carried 
beyond  all  bounds.  To  that  is  owing  the  negleCt  of 
woolens,  and  confequently  that  of  the  breed  of  flieep  ; 
lets  clung,  fewer  labourers,  fewer  raw  materials  of  our 
own  production  ;  thefe  are  fo  many  Ioffes,  which  the 
manufactures  of  artificers  cannot  compenfate.  . 
caufes  of  If  we  would  know  how  far  Sulli’s  views  extended  for 
offtaTes,  *hc  g00^  the  ftate,  we  may  form  a  judgment  from  a 
according  paffage  of  his  Memoirs  (L.  xix.)  containing  only  an 
to  suih.  enumeration,  which  he  laid  before  the  king,  of  the  cau¬ 
fes  that  ruin  or  weaken  monarchies. — “  Thefe  caufes,” 
fays  he,  “  ar  .  enormous  fubfidies  ;  monopolies,  princi- 
“  pally  of  corn  ;  negleCt  of  commerce,  traffic,  hufban- 
“  dry,  arts,  and  trades ;  a  great  number  of  offices,  their 
<£  expenfe,  and  too  great  authority  of  thofe  who  exercife 
“  them  •>  fees,  delays,  and  iniquitous  procedures,  in  the 
“  courts  of  juftice ;  idlenefs,  luxury,  with  all  its  con- 
“  comitants  ;  debauchery  and  corruption  of  morals ; 

“  the  confufion  of  ranks ;  alteration  of  the  coin  ;  un- 
“  juft  and  imprudent  wars  ;  defpotifm  of  the  fovereigns ; 

“  their  blind  attachment  to  particular  perfons ;  preju- 
“  dices  in  favour  of  certain  orders  or  profeffions  ;  avi- 
“  dity  of  minifters  or  favourites ;  difrefpect  to  people  of 
“  quality  ;  contempt  and  negleCt  of  men  of  letters ;  the 
■ c  toleration  of  bacf  cuftoms,  and  the  violation  of  good 
“  laws ;  an  obftinate  adherence  to  indifferent  errabufive 
“  praClices  ;  and  a  multiplicity  of  embarraffing  edicts, 

H  or  fuperfluous  regulations,” 

He 
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He  adds — “  If  I  wanted  to  eftablifh-  any  maxim,  it  Mutual 
“  fhould  be  this — That  good  morals  and  good  laws  reel- 
“  proc ally  form  each  other.  Unhappily  for  us,  we  do  not  tween 
“  become  fenfible  of  this  invaluable  connexion,  till  we 
“  have  carried  corruption  and  all  abufes  to  the  higheft  good 
“  pitch  ;  fo  that  among  mankind  the  greatefh  good  awSr 
“  originates  only  from  the  great  eft  evil.”  This  is  one 
of  thofe  luminous  truths,  which  ought  to  be  perpetually 
in  our  minds.  If  the  government  negleds  the  morals  of 
the  people,  thefe  will  negled  the  laws ;  and  evils  will  , 
daily  increafe.  The  Spartan  virtues,  which  Sulli  every¬ 
where  inculcates,  are,  it  mud  be  owned,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  incompatible  with  the  fpirit  of  an  extenfive  and 
opulent  monarchy  ;  but  at  lead  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that 
the  mod  eflential  of  them  were  adopted.  Vile  paffions 
would  not  then  ftifle  the  love  of  country.  And  why 
are  probity  and  viVtue  in  certain  nations  the  fport  of  in- 
foient  wealth,  but  becaufe  they  are  negleded  or  did 
dained  by  men  in  power  ? 

When  the  people  are  made  happy,  the  prince  be- Power  of 
comes  powerful.  He  is  fure  of  finding  in  the  love  of  J^fepara^ 
his  fubjeds,  refources  which  cannot  be  furnifhed  bybiefrom 
the  exercife  of  defpotifm  ;  and  of  this  Henry  was  con-  pJnefs  of 
vinced.  The  duke  of  Savoy  afking  him  what  the  re-  thepeo- 
venue  of  France  amounted  to,  he  replied — To  what  /ple* 
pleafe  ;  for ,  having  the  hearts  of  my  people ,  they  will  grant 
me  whatever  I  ajh.  A  good  father,  beloved  by  his 
children,  is  certain  of  their  afiiftance. 

His  paternal  cares  extended  to  every  thing.  He  pro-  Proje<a 
pofed  to  make  a  reformation  in  the  courts  of  juftice  ;  formation" 
to  retrench  the  fees,  fhorten  the  delays,  and  eradicate  °J  Jhgeof 
chicanery.  Sulli  was  entrufted  with  this  care;  whqfejuftice. 
idea  of  referring  fuits  between  relations  to  the  judgment 
of  arbitrators  (L.  xxvi.)  would  lpare  families  an  infinite 
number  of  misfortunes.  But  while  laws  are  too  fubtile, 
too  confined,  too  numerous,  fometimes  -contraaidory, 
at  others  founded  on  falfe  principles,  there  will  always 
be  an  inexh audible  fource  of  abufes.  Louis  XIV. 

himfelf 
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hirnfelf  left  fome,  which  are  of  the  greatefl  inconve¬ 
nience  to  fuitors*  and  which  cxpofe  juft  right  to  fraud 
and  rapine. 

fm'f-  Several  offices  were  fupprcffed,  which,  by  a  faulty 
pffices.  P°[kY>  had  keen  created  for  tale,  and  which  only  aai 
men  ted  the  obftru&ions  in  the  finances,  and  vexations 
in  civil  fociety.  Btit  this  fcoijrge  has  perpetually  in? 
creafed  fince  that  time,  fo  prone  is  policy  to  fhut  its 
eyes  againft.  future  inconveniences  for  the  fake  of  a  mo¬ 
mentary  advantage. 

Henr^at*  It  was  not  owing  to  Henry  IV.  that  the  clergy  did 
i^reftore  example-  of  the  virtue,  difintereftednels,  mo* 

order  a«d  deration,  and  patriotifna,  necefTary  for  the  tranquillity 
in  the  ^  kingdom  ;*that  the  two  rrval  religions  did  not 
cHurdh.  iacrifitce  their  mutual  antipathy  to  the  love  of  order  and 
pc*ac6  ;  that  the  Catholics,  who  enjoyed  the  king’s  fa¬ 
vour,  did  not  treat  the  Catvinifts  as  their  brethren  ;  and 
that  thefe  did  not  fit  down  contented  with  their  liberty 
of  confidence,  inftead  of  indulging  themfelves  in  ani- 
mof  ties  and  dangerous  projects.  Unluckily,  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  both  were  governed  by  party  (pint.  Men  were 
yet  far  From  potfeffing  the  knowledge,  which  fhews  the 
abiurdity  of  that  fpirit,  and  entertaining  fentiments  of 
moderation.  .  We  muft  therefore  exped  new  troubles 
cies  yet  new  religious  wars,  as  foon  as  a  lets  equitable 

n^wiy  &overnment  rekindled  thofe  fires,  which  were  concealed 
under  the  afhes. 


>*A 


So-  Tlle  laft  kin8. had  %Feffed  that  fpecies  of  nobility, 
bility  r&-  '  which  was  acquired  by  the  tingle  poffieffion  of  fiefs;  and 
Earned.  Henry  IV.  likewife  cancelled  that  which  was  conferred 
folely  by  the  profefiion  of  arms.  The  privileges  attach? 
ed  to  the  quality  of  noble  are  burdenfome  to  the  people, 
and  therefore  ought  certainly  to.  be  granted  with  a  fpar- 
ing  hand.  Making  them  the  reward  of  long  military 
fervices,  as  was  done  by  Louis  3£V.  is  the  way  to  roule 
emulation  without  multiplying  abufes. 
works1  in  Neither  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  nor  the  fyftern  of 

this  reign,  economy,  permitted  the  ere&ion  of  thofe  magnificent 

works. 
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works,  where  the  nobleft  productions  of  letters,  feiences 
and-  the  fine  arts  feem  to  proclaim  the  glory  of  the 
prince,  and  the  happinels  of  the  (fate.  Yet,  according 
to  Voltaire,  Henry  was  the  real  founder  of  the  royal 
library.  He  built  fhe  gallery  cif  the  Louvre  and  the 
Font  Neuf.  To  him  the  French  are  indebted  lor  the 
canal  of  Briaire,  which  joins  fbe  Seine-  and  the  Loire. 

He  projected  other  canals,  and  the  junction  of  the  two  He  only 
feas  ;  works  which  are  the  mor£  advantageous,  as  the 
internal  trade  alone  would  be  aim  oft  fufBcient  to  make 
the  natron  $ounfh.  Let  us  agree  with  Sulli,  who  gives 
a  juft  eftimate  of  the  great  qualities  of  that  prince;  none 
of  whole  faults  he  diffembles — Time  all  he  wanted 

tq  execute  his  glormts  enterprises. 


Q  H  A  F.  VI 

PifcrckfS,  Troubles ,  and  Civil  Wars ,  in  the  beginning  of 

the  Reign  of  Louis  XIII. 

ripi  H  E  aflTaffinaticm  of  Henry  IV.  which  is  fufpedred  l6i©. 

£  on.  probable  grounds,  though  they  do  not  amount. t^®rgyfore- 
to  a  proof,  to  have  been  effected  by  a  con  (piracy,  over-  bodes  mif- 
threw  the  whole  ft  Future  which  his  wife  conduct  had. 
railed,  difpeljed  all  the  hopes  of  the  good  lubje£ts-,s  and  death  of 
plunged  the  kingdom  into  every  fpecies  of  misfortune.  HennMv« 
Under  the  malk  of  mourning,  and  in  the  midft  of 
the  public  forrow,  the  joy  of  fever al  perfons  difeovered. 
itfelf  even  in  the  Louvre,  Thefe  intriguers,  thefe  rapa- 
cious  and  ambitious  men,  already  built  projects  for  rail¬ 
ing  their  fortune  on  the  ruins  of  their  country.  Louis 
XIII.  was  but  nine  years  old,  and  a  regency  was  on 
the  point  of  opening  a  way  to  the  moft  deftru&ive  ca¬ 
bals,  L  ■ 
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modern  history. 


The  duke 
d’Eper- 
non  in  the 
parlia¬ 
ment. 


Arret  con¬ 
ferring  the 
regency 
on  the 
queen. 


Concini 
and  his 
wife  all 
powerful. 


Secret 

council. 


The  fyf- 
tem  of 
the  laft 
reign  o- 
verturned . 


The  duke  d’Epernon  who  had  been  inceflantly  dif- 
turbing  the  government  during  the  laft  reign,  imme¬ 
diately  gave  wing  to  his  arrogance.  In  full  parliament, 
he  in  a  manner  ordered  the  nomination  of  Mary  Medici 
to  the  regency,  laying  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  fword, 
and  faying, _  in  a  threatening  tone — It  is  yet  in  the  fcab- 
bard,  but  Jhall  be  drawn ,  if  the  queen  be  not  this  inf  ant  grant¬ 
ed  a  title  which  is  her  due  by  the  order  of  nature ,  and  the 
rides  of  jufiice  ;  and  that  court,  being  no  longer  free  to 
ad,  pafled  an  arret  conformable  to  his  pleafure.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  ancient  cuftodi,  the  decifion  of  this  affair  be¬ 
longed  to  the  ftates  general.  But  the  jundure  was 
critical,  time  prefled,  it  was  neceflary  to  prevent  the 
disorders  of  anarchy,  and  the  parliament  doubtlefs  faw 
with  pleafure  fo  important  an  addition  made  to  their 
authority. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  new 
government.  The  Florentine  Concini,  marquis  d’An- 
cre,  afterwards  marefchal  of  France,  and  ftill  more  his 
wife  Eleanora  Galigai,  had  an  abfolute  afcendant  over 
the  mind  of  the  queen,  whofe  weaknefs  and  incapacity 
gave  full  play  to  their  pafiionsl  Thefe  two  foreigners, 
equally  rapacious  and  fubtle,  raifed  themfelves,  from  a 
condition  Below  mediocrity,  to  the  fummit  of  fortune. 
The  council  of  ftate  met  only  for  form  fake  ;  its  mem¬ 
bers  debated,  but  they  decided  nothing.  Every  thing 
was  regulated  by  a  fecret  council,  which  aflembled  at 
undue  hours,  determined  all  meafures,  changed  the  po¬ 
litical  fyftem,  and  aded  upon  maxims  diredly  oppofite 
to  thofe  of  Henry  IV.  Concini  and  his  wife,  the  pope’s 
nuncio,  the  Spanifli  ambafladour,  and  father  Cotton, 
were  in  the  number  of  its  members.  Was  Sulli  wrong 
when  he  laid — We  are  going  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain  and  the  Jefuits  ;  all  good  Frenchmen  ought  to  look  to 
themfelves ,  for  they  will  not  long  be  left  undiflurbed. 

In  fad,  almoft  all  the  deliberations  tended  to  an  union 
between  France  and  Spain,  by  the  marriage  of  Anne 
of  Auftria  with  the  king,  and  his  lifter  Elizabeth  with 

the 
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the  Ton  of  Philip  III.  the  diflolution  of  the  alliances 
formed  under  the  laid  reign,  the  ruif)  of  the  Calvinifts, 
and  the  diflipation  of  the  treafure,  either  to  enrich  fa¬ 
vourites,  or  to  purchafe  adherents.  Charles  Emanuel, 
duke  of  Savoy,  who  relied  upon  the  faith  of  treaties, 
was  fhamefully  abandoned  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Spaniards;  but  Lefdiguieres  marched  twice  to  his  al- 
ftftance,  notwithftanding  the  king’s  prohibition  ;  which 
is  another  proof  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  government. 

Sulli  could  be  looked  upon  only  with  an  evil  eye  in  sum  re- 
this  court,  whence  every  fentiment  of  honour  was  ba-  court.  om 
nifhed.  His  manly  franknefs,  his  noble  pride,  made 
him  incapable  of  yielding  to  pernicious  counfels.  He 
demanded  leave  to  retire,  which  was  granted  with  plea¬ 
sure  ;  and  employed  the  reft  of  his  life,  which  lafted 
till  1641,  in  doing  an  additional  fervice  to  pofterity,  by 
writing  his  Memoirs ;  wherein  he  has  trafmitted  to  us 
his  fentiments,  and  the  maxims  of  his  policy. 

Once,  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  becaufe  the  king  He  ap- 
ftood  in  need  of  his  advice,  the  courtiers  ridiculing  his  P^rreeda 
drefs  and  carriage,  he  laid  to  Louis  XIII. — When  the  fecond 
king,  your  father ,  did  me  the  honour  to  confult  me ,  he  firft  ^™;uarnnd 
difmijffed  all  the  buffoons  and  fops  of  the  court .  Muft  the  ed  into 
glory  and  profperity  of  a  great  kingdom  depend  upon  ndlcuie* 
two  incomparable  heads ! 

Troubles,  civil  wars,  diforders  and  misfortunes,  ra-  Rebellion 
pidly  trod  on  the  heels  of  each  other.  The  whole  ftate  ^heeof 
was  filled  with  cabals.  Conde,  with  fome  other  princes  Conde. 
of  the  blood,  and  a  number  of  the  chief  nobility,  rofe 
in  rebellion.  As  there  was  no  force  fufficient  to  reduce 
them,  all  their  demands  were  granted  by  the  treaty  of 
Sainte  Menehould.  In  1614,  the  ftates  general  were  a  meeting 
afletnbled,  in  compliance  with  the  leaders  of  the  faction  ; 
but  the  meeting  produced  only  difputes.  The  clergy,  nerai  in 
ftill  tin<fturea  with  Italian  prejudices,  ardently,  folicited  1  I4‘ 
the  publication  of  the  council  of  Trent ;  and  rejected,  as  Theacn1^- 
a  rafli  attempt,  the  propofal  made  by  the  third  eftate,  the  court 

to  enact  a  law  declaring—  That  no  temporal  nor  !p'n'ltual 
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power  has  a  right  to  difpofe  of  the  kingdom ,  and  to  a&folvt 
the  fifty  efts  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  An  arret  of  par¬ 
liament,  which  ranks  the  independence  of  the  crown 
among  the  fundamental  laws,  was  afterwards  annulled* 
a$  if  the  court  of  Rome  had  prdided  in  the  king’s 
council. 

kemon-  In  1615,  tire  parliament  making  ferrionftranccs  on 
the  parlia*  the  diftipation  of  the  treafure  left  by  Henry  IV.  only 
Sceived  two  millions  of  which  were  remaining,  on  the  ruinous 
and  ufelefs  expenfes  by  which  the  ftate  was  weakened, 
and  other  abufes  which  were  multiplying  every  day,  an 
arret  of  council  was  rifticd  in  reply,  declaring,  that  the 
parliament  had  no  right  to  intermeddle  in  affairs  of 
ftate.  Afterwards,'  on  the  reprefentations  of  the  attorney 
general,  Louis  gave  only  this  brief  t ep]y~ It  is  my  plea- 
frrey  and  likewife  the  queen's*  The  king  might  have 
governed  alone,  being  of  age,  the  former  year  $  but, 
though  he  was  jealous  of  power,  we  fhall  find  him  perj 
pctually  furrendering  it  into  other  hands. 

The  embarraffment  of  the  court  was  incfeafed  by  a 
new  rebellion  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  fupported  by  the 
Calvihifts.  This  prince,  after  pubiifhing  a  manifefto  in 
the  moft  violent  terms,  filtered  himfelf  to  be  dup~ 
ceived  and  ed,  laid  down  his  arms,  returned  to  court,  and  was 
artefted.  arrefted  in  the  middle  of  the  Louvre  in  1616.-  The 
marefchal  d’Ancre,  or  rather  his  wife,  then  made  a 
total  change  in  the  nviniftry,  and  promoted  Richelieu,- 
bifhop  of  Luc  on,  to  the  office  of  lecretary  of  ftate,  who 
was  one  day  to  govern  in  the  name  of  Louis  XI II.  Re¬ 
wards  were  lavifhed  upon  men  entirely  undeferving  j 
by  which  the  male  con  tents  were  only  emboldened,  and 
the  civil  waT  was  kindled  for  the  fourth  time.  So  enor¬ 
mous  were  the  riches  of  Concini,  who  was  at  ftrft  very 
•poor,  that  he  offered  to  raife  an  army  of  ieven  thoufand 
men  at  his  own  e&penfe. 

The  favourite,'  -though  equally  detefted  and  defpifed 
by  the  great  men,  fupported  himfelf  againft  all  their 
effort*  1  but  he  met  with  a  more  dangerous  enemy  in 

young 
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young  Luines,  whofe  fortune  was  almofc  equally  amaz¬ 
ing  with  his  own*  This  man  had  xi fen  to  favour  by 
his  fkill  in  training  birds  for  the  amufement  of  the  mo¬ 
narch  ;  and  Louis  being  one  of  thofe  weak  minds,  that 
fuff  ex  themfdves  to  be  governed  by  people  who  have  the 
art  of  pleating  them,  Luines  found  means  to  iflfpixe 
him  with  a  jealoufy  for  his  authority  ;  pcrfuaded  him 
to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  a  domineering  mother,  and  to 
rid  himfclf  of  a  foreigner  who  governed  that  princefs, 
and  consequently  was  m after  of  the  kingdom.  Orders 
were  therefore  given  to  arreft  the  mare fchal ’  d ’ A n cxe  ; 
and  Vitr-i,  captain  of  the  guards,  who  was  cntmfted 
with  that  commiftion,  executed  it  conformably  to  the 
views  of  Luines  ;  that  is,  Concini  was  {tain,  under  pre-  He 
ten.ce  of  attempting  to  refill.  This  fervice  procured 
Yitri  a  marefchal’s  flaff.  Themines  had  obtained  the 
fame  reward  for  arrefting  the  prince  of  Condo.  How 
w-tetched  muft  have  been  the  government,  when  fuch 
addons  led  to  the  gre.ateft  military  honours  ! 

The  trial  of  Galagai,  the  Florentine’s  wife,  was  at  The  wife 
once  the  height  of  abfurdity  and  injuftice.  She  was  cha?^-" 
principally  accufed  of  forcery  ^nd  magic.  The  judge  Ancre  ex* 
who  interrogated  her  having  demanded  what  charm  &e  rib^LaS 
ufed  to  fafeinate  the  queen  mother,  fhe  replied — The  refs* 
njeendant  which  a  fuperioiir  grains  always  has  over  a  weak 
'mind.  The  parliament  declared  her  guilty  of  .treafon 
again  ft  God  and  man,  and  caufed  her  to  be  beheaded, 
after  which  her  body  was  thrown  into  the  fixe. 

Catharine  Medici  had  brought  from  Florence  the  Caufe  of 
foolifh  pradice  of  aftrology,  which  was  fo  firmly  bdtev- 
ed,  that  James  de  Thou,  though  an  admirable  hiftori-  magic  and 
an,  fee  ms  in  this  point  tainted  with  the  .general  creduli-  aftr0l°s' 
ty  and  Henry  IV.  caufed  his  fon’s  horofeope  to  he 
drawn.  The  court  of  Mary  Medici  was  idled  with 
aftroiogers ;  and,  doubtlefs,  the  accufation  I  have  juft 
mentioned  took  its  rife  from  the  encouragement  .given, 
to  fuch  Italian  impeftors. 
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Over-  Whatever  indignation  had  been  raifed  by  the  credit 
fortune  of an<^  riches  of  the  two  Florentines,  Luines,  who  was 
Luines.  born  in  the  territory  of  Avignon,  and  in  fome  meafurea 
a  foreigner  as  well  as  they,  did  not  dread  to  furpafs  their 
ambition.  Fie  enriched  himfelf  with  their  fpoils ;  and  in 
a  fhort  time  rofe  from  the  rank  of  a  private  gentleman  to 
the  dignities  of  duke  and  peer,  marefchal,  conftable, 
and  keeper  of  the  feals.  He  wanted  nothing  but  merit } 
but  this  was  abundantly  fupplied  by  intrigue,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  prince  who  was  a  Have  to  hi$  favourites  till  diF 
guff  made  him  change  the  objed  of  his  affedion. 

1619.  Meantime  the  queen  mother  lived  in  exile  at  Blois, 
accommo-  where  (lie  entered  into  a  plot  with  the  duke  d’Epernon, 
Nation  and  made  her  efcape,  with  a  defign  to  begin  a  civil  war ; 
queen  16  but  matters  were  accommodated  with  her  and  with  thp 
mother,  duke,  by  making  them  feveral  advantageous  concef- 
fions.  A  new  quarrel  broke  out,  and  was  followed  by 
a  new  accommodation,  which  Mary  Medici’s  chief 
counfellor.  the  bifhop  of  Lucon,  who  had  been  in  dif- 
grace  fince  the  death  of  Concini,  managed  with  fkill, 
and  by  that  means  again  opened  for  himfelf  a  way  to 
preferment.  That  vaft  genius  artfully  concealed  his 
paflion  for  power. 

The  Hu-  Thefe  numerous  petty  infurredions,  which,  though 
difqufeted  ^  concertec^  yet  ended  difgracefully  to  the  fovereign, 
and  at-  were  followed  by  one  fo  much  the  more  violent,  as  re- 
SSuih0.  hgious  motives  gave  a  keener  edge  to  their  fwords. 
republic.  From  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  provocations  had 
been  given  to  the  Huguenots,  who  could  fcarcely  be 
kept  within  bounds  by  the  prudence  of  Henry  IV.  In 
1617  Louis  had  offended  them  in  the  higheft  degree, 
by  an  arret  of  council,  ordering  the  reftitution  of  the 
church  lands  in  the  diftrid  of  Bearn,  which  they  had 
enjoyed  above  fixty  years.  Upon  this  their  cabals  were 
revived ;  and,  in  a  meeting  at  Rochelle,  they  refolved 
to  ered  a  republic  on  the  model  of  the  Dutch. 

Morftau  The  con^-ab^  Luines,  equally  prefumptuous  and  ig- 
ban?tau*  norant,  imagining  that  he  could  crufh  this  formidable 
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party,  Undertook  the  war,  and  Louis  in  perfon  fate 
down  before  Montauban  *  but  had  the  mortification 
of  being  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  in  1621.  Two  great 
captains,  the  duke  of  Rohan  and  his  brother  Soubife, 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Calvinifts ;  and  nothing  could 
detach  them  from  a  caufe  which  they  thought  them- 
felves  bound  in  duty  to  defend.  Luines  died  after  this 
difgraceful  expedition  ;  and  the  brave  and  ambitious 
Lefdiguieres  abjured  Calvinifm,  to  gain  the  conftable’s 
fword. 

The  war  was  continued  with  eagerness  next  year,  and 
the  king  fet  an  example  of  bravery  ;  a  quality  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  true  fortitude,  as  it  can  be  found  in  a  feeble 
foul.  Perhaps  he  would  again  have  mifcarried  before 
Montpellier,  which  was  defended  with  the  fame  vigour 
as  Montauban ;  but  he  prevented  that  affront  by  con¬ 
cluding  a  peace.  Befides  the  confirmation  of  the  edid 
of  Nantz,  which  had  been  already  confirmed  more  than 
once,  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels  obtained  all  the  favours 
which  they  defired.  It  was  in  a  manner  become  cuf- 
tomary  to  reward  rebellion  better  than  fervices. 


CHAP.  VII. 


Troubles  of  Arminianifm  in  Holland . — Reign  of  James  1. 
King  of  England. — Ferdinand  II.  opprejjes  the  Eleblor 
Palatine ,  and  threatens  the  Liberty  of  Germany. 


The  re¬ 
bels  re¬ 
warded. 


ever. 


RELIGIOUS  diffenfions  at  this  time  revived  Religious 
with  all  their  atrocity  mingled  with  the  great  af- 
fairs  of  politics*  produced  bloody  cataflrophes,  fhook  lent  than 
thrones  and  nations,  and  brought  unhappinefs  on  man- 
kind,  and  reproach  on  human  nature.  Even  Holland 
fell  a  prey  to  this  unaccountable  frenzy,  which  has  dis¬ 
turbed  the  Chriftian  world  for  the  laft  thirteen  centu- 
Vol.  IV,  Y 
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Arminius  ries.  In  1603,  two  theologians,  profeflbrs  at  Leyden  $ 
™dr9°"  Arminius  and  Gomar,  had  lighted  up  the  torch  of  dift 
Holland.  Cord  on  the  fubjed  of  predeftination  and  grace  ;  a-  my  ft 
tery  which  has  always  been  rendered  more  incomprehen- 
fible  by  the  fydems  of  the  doftors.  Arminius  wanted 
at  lead:  to  (often  the  odious  principles  of  Calvin 3  he- 
refufed  to  admit,  that  not  only  the  falvation  of  the  eled, 
but  the  eternal  punifhment  of  the  reprobate,  were  a  ne- 
ceffary  confequence  of  the  abfolute  decrees  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  3  but  defended  the  goodnefs  of  God,  and  the 
liberty  of  man,  as  far  as  the  principles  of  his  fed  would 
permit.  Gomar,  a  rigid  and  mercilefs  Calvinift,  not 
having  reafon  on  his  fide,  fubdituted  for  it  that  perfe¬ 
cting  enthuftafm  which  attrads  the  multitude.  The 
Arminians  only  required  a  toleration,  which  they  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  dates  general  in  1614.  Yet  the  tbeo- 
logifts  continued  their  difputes,  and  the  two  parties 
at  lad  were  fo  inflamed  as  to  have  recourfe  to  violence. 
Maurice,  The  Gomarifts  were  animated  by  Maurice,  pfince  of 
prince  of  Orange,  who  took  advantage  of  thofe  difturbances  tg 
opprefs  his  country  after  having  been  its  defender.  The 
advocate  general  Barnevelt,  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  the  command,  a  man  illuftrious  for  his  confummate 
virtue,  and  the  fervices  of  every  kind  which  he  had  do'ne 
the  date,  proteded  the  Arminians,  while  he  watched 
over  the  public  liberty*  His  ruin  was  determined/  The 
dodrine  of  Arminius  was  condemned  in  the  fynod  of  Dort 
in  16193  Barnevelt  lod  his  life  on  a  fcaffold  in  his  old 
age  3  and  his  adherent,  Grotius,  was  condemned  to  per¬ 
petual  imprifonment,  from  whenpe  he  was  delivered 
only  by  the  ingenious  tendernefs  of  his  wife.  This 
persecution  appears  a  monder  in  a  commonwealth, 
which  owed  its  liberty  to  the  hatred  infpired  by  the 
perfecting  fpirit  of  the  Spaniards.  Every  thing  bears 
a  tindure  of  human  extravagance,  A  -  -  3  ?■>  ...  .  ■. 

TheDutch  The  Dutch,  amidd  their  theological  quarrel*,;  at  lead 
mifs  no  .  never  lod  fight  of  their  commercial  intereft,  Then* 
nity°rof*  India  company  enlarged  its  fettlements,  and  built  Bata- 
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via  in  the  ifle  of  Java,  which  became  the  Amfterdaii  ofagfcrairi- 
Afia. 

We  thall  foon  fee  a  war,  of  thifty  years  duration,  iciyefc 
kindled  in  Germany  from  religious  motives^  fet  fire  to 
the  reft  of  Europe,  and  undermine  the  foundations  of 
the  Auflrian  power  ;  but*  that  we  may  avoid  confufion, 
let  us  firft  take  a  general  view  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
in  England ;  a  prince  who  ought  to  have  interefted 
himfelf  much  more  deeply  than  he  did  in  fuch  an  im¬ 
portant  affair. 

James  the  firft  was  learned  with  pedantry,  a  theolo-  Chara&cf 
gift  with  bigotry,  and  pacific  from  weaknefs  of  charac-  jf 
ter;  like  the  kings  of  France  arid  Spaip,  a  Have  to  fa-  England* 
vourites  unworthy  of  his  countenance,  yet  extremely 
jealous  of  abfolute  authority,  which  he  looked  upon  as 
aright  inherent  in  the  crown;  Being  an  infant  when 
his  mother  Mary  Stuart  was  dethroned,  he  had  been 
educated  in  the  Frotcftant  religion ;  and  fome  of  the 
Engliih  Catholics  enraged  at  not  finding  in  him  the  in¬ 
dulgence  with  which  they  had  flattered  themfelves,  in 
1605,  the  third  year  after  his  accefiion,  they  formed  the 
horrid  gun  powder  plot*  which  I  have  briefly  men¬ 
tioned  elfewhere. 

Thirty  fix  barrels  of  gun  powder  were  concealed  un-  6«in  fQy*n 
def  the  parliament  houfe,  to  bury  in  one  grave  the  king,  derpf0t, 
the  royal  family,  the  peers  of  the  realm,  and  the  com¬ 
mons.  Lofd  Mounteagie,  having  luckily  received  a 
billet,  warning  him  to  abfent  himfelf  from  the  meeting, 
becaufe  they  would  receive  a  terrible  blozv^  communi¬ 
cated  this  information,  and  James  unriddled  the  fecret. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  confpirators  perifhed  with  their 
arms  in  their  hands;  Two  Jeluits,  Garnet  and  Qlde- 
corne.  were  accufed  of  having  encouraged  them  to  the 
commiffion  of  the  crime  at  confeffion.  This  would  be 
but  one  example  more  of  the  crimes  with  which  falfe 
£eal,  and  falfe  fyftems  of  morality,  at  that  time  ftained 
the  hely  tniniffry. 


In 
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Vain  at-  In  vain  did  James  difplay  his  theology,  and  exert  his 
*e!iore  e°  Power>  to  eftablilh  epifcopacy  among  the  Prejbyterians 
pifcopacy  of  Scotland,  who  thought  that  they  had  brought  back  the 
land?1"  apodolic  times,  by  refuting  to  acknowledge  any  other 
heads  than  the  elders  of  their  fed;.  He  judly  looked 
upon  bifhops  as  the  fupports  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
openly  faid— iVe  bi/hop,  no  king .  But  thefe  fanatics, 
breathing  the  love  of  independence,  drew  from  thence  a 
new  motive  to  refill  him  ;  he  never  could  convince  nor 
reduce  them.  The  Englifh  Puritans,  animated  by  the 
fame  fpirit,  in  the  fucceeding  reign  deftroyed  the  crown. 
James  en-  The  imprudent  con  dud  of  James  paved  the  way  for 
the  royal  that  fatal  revolution.  By  perpetually  infilling  upon  the 
authority,  maxims  of  arbitrary  power,  which  the  Tudors  had  fot- 
vourin^to  lowed  without  opposition,  he  gave  birth  to  republican 
enlarge  it.  ideas.  The  people  reafoned  oil  authority,  difcuffed  its 
principles,  invefligated  its  fource,  went  back  to  the 
times  when  it  was  confined  within  very  narrow  limits  j 
drew  from  hiflory  and  ancient  literature,  fentiments  of 
liberty,  which  conjundures  would  neceffarily  difclofe  ; 
and  thought  they  had  a  right  to  druggie  againd  prero¬ 
gative.  The  parliament  of  1610  made  bold  attempts 
in  this  way,  and  was  diflolved  with  indignation. 

He  cm-  James  ought  to  have  followed  the  example  of  Eliza- 
the'parlfa-beth,  and  by  economy  haVe  deed  himfelf  from  the  ne- 
hiswabnyt  cemty  °f  parliamentary  fupplies  j  but  he  was  in  want  of 
of  econo1-  money,  and  prodigal.  After  having  raifed  two  hundred 
niy*  thou  land  pounds  derlirig  by  the  fale  of  titles  of  baronet, 

he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  call  another  parliament  in 
1614  j  when,  finding  the  commons  more  eager  to  con- 
ted  his  rights,  he  hadened  their  diffolution,  though  by 
that  means  he  lod  the  fubfidy. 

Somerfet  Robert  Carr,  earl  of  Somerfet,  his  minion  and  ruin  id 
and  Buck- terj  was  at  tpat  time  fupplanted  by  another  favourite, 
mg  Jam.  young  Villars  played  the  fame  part  in  England  that 
Luines  did  in  France.  He  was  at  once  created  duke  cf 
Buckingham,  mader  of  the  hone,  and  high  admiral. 
Riches  were  fhowered  upon  his  family,  as  well  as  on  his 

own 
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own  head.  The  king,  in  order  to  raife  money,  reftored  piaces  ^ 
to  the  Dutch,  Briile,  Flefiing,  and  Ra.mmekins,  three  ftored  to 
important  places,  which  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of theDutci?* 
Elizabeth,  as  pledges  for  the  money  fhe  had  lent  to  the 
republic,  Thefe  fums  amounted  to  feven  .  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fielding,  of  which  he  required  only 
about  a  third.  The  three  places  were  a  great  expenfe, 
and  of  no  efTential  advantage.  Yet  the  people  were 
fired  with  no  lefs  indignation  at  the  conduft  of  James, 
which  appeared  to  reflect  difhonour  on  the  nation  ; 
and,  in  fuch  delicate  conjunctures,  regard  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  public  opinion. 

Such  was  the  government  of  a  prince,  more  powerful, 
and  yet  much  more  weak,  than  Elizabeth  ;  when  thofe 
bloody  fcenes  opened  in  Germany,  by  which  all  Europe 

was  fhaken.  "  ( 

The  Proteftants  of  the  empire,  as  we  have  already  Prs°;f 
faid,  had  entered  into  a  new  league  for  the  maintenance  Germany 
of  their  liberties;  they  remonftrated  againft  the  pro- in  moUony 
ceeding  of  the  Aulic  council,  and  required  that  the  two 


religions  fhould,  in  every  refpeCt,  be  upon  an  equal 
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riicras  of  aftrology,  he  made  fiimfelf  inacceffible,  and 
in  a  manner  invisible,  till  death  relieved  him  from  his 
forrows  in  1612. 

infurrec-  After  an  interregnum  of  fame  months  (for  there  was 
Semu ?  no  of  the  Romans)  Mathias  was  ele&ed  emperour  • 
ans  under  under  whofe  reign  the  quarrels  broke  out,  Though 
4  as*  die  Proteftants  of  Bohemia  had  been  granted  the  public 
exercife  of  their  religion,  the  clergy  paufed  fome  of  their 
churches  to  be  demoliflied  in  1618  £  upop  which  they 
immediately  rofe  in  rebellion,  'with  all  the  fury  of  the 
ancient  Huffites  $  broke  into  the  citadel  of  Prague,  en¬ 
tered  the  council  chamber,  threw  the  feeretary  and  two 
counfellors  of  Sate  out  of  the  window,  feiged  upon  the 
government,  drove  out  the  Jefuits  and  royalifts,  raifed 
an  army  again S  ike  enemies  of  Gad,  religion,  and  the  edicts 
of  the  emperour,  and  aflerted,  by  a  manifefto,  that  they 
had  only  adted  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  cufloms  of 
the  kingdom,  •  ’  . 

The  mif-  Mathias  was  defirous  of  employing  gentle  rtieth'ods  ; 
jhietin;  but  entirely  different  maxims,  thofe  of  the  Spanifh 
f£re?c|5;;  court,  were  purlued  by  hi3  coufin  Ferdinand,  archduke 
of  Gratz,  whom  he  had  adopted  in  prejudice  of  his  owt} 
brothers,  and  who  was  already  appointed  king  of  Bohe¬ 
mia  and  Hungary,  411  hope  of  peace  vaniffied  j  the 
ftates  of  Silefta,  Moravia,  and  even  thofe  of  Upper  Auf¬ 
tria,  declared  in  favour  of  the  Bohemians.  The  Dutch 
and  the  union  of  Hall  promifed  them  fuccours ;  and 
the  celebrated  count  Mansfeld,  a  natural  fon  of  the  go- 
yernonr  of  Flanders,  who  had  already  ferved  againft  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  actually  joined  them  with  the  troops 
of  the  union.  Every  thing  prognofticated  a  bloody 
War  |  but  Mathias  died  of  vexation  in  1619,  before  the 
great  ftrokes  were  ftruck. 

Uad  the  french  miniftry  been  endowed  with  abilities 
ye'dmanS  and  vigour,  the  liopfe  of  Auftria  would  have  loft  the 
ctedUtis  trtiperial  dignity,  The  elector  Palatine  propofed  his 
coufin>  th«  dufce  of  Bavaria,  in  the  diet ;  and  that  eiec- 
''S‘  fion  was  facilitated  by  the  conjunftures.'  But  the  con- 

ftabJe 
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fiable  Luines,  at  that  time  all  powerful  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIIL  a&ed  m  concert  with  the  Spaniards,  jmd 
Supported  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  who  was  electea  ;  a 
prince  too  much  attached  to  the  principles  of  arbitrary 
power,  though  in  other  refpeds  endowed  with  iupenout 
qualifications,  and  capable  of  incrcafing  the  Auftrian 
power  in  Germany.  Meantime  the  count  de  la  Tour, 
chief  of  the  rebels,  fpread  terrour  even  into  Auftria ; 
and,  had  he  been  more  diligent,  might  have  feiz^d 

Vienna, 

The  Bohemians,  not  contented  with  refufmg  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  Ferdinand  II.  emperour,  folemnly  depofed 
him  at  Prague,  under  pretence  that  he  had  violated 
their  privileges,  and  that  he  had  entered^into  a  confede¬ 
racy  with  Spain  to  deftroy  the  right  or  election,  and 
make  the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family.  They  of¬ 
fered  this  crown  to  the  ele&or  Palatine  Frederic  V. 
head  of  the  Proteftant  league,  and  fon  in  law  of  the 
king  of  England  ;  which  he  imprudently  accepted,  be- 
in0,  drawn  to  the  precipice  by  the  advice  of  his  wife  and 
his  flatterers,  His  father  in  law,  James  I,  and  his  un¬ 
cle,  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  vain  remonftrated  to  him 
a  gain  ft  this  ralh  attempt.  Spain  fent  twenty  thoufand 
men  to  the  afiittance  of  the  Catholic  league  ;  but  James 
remained  quiet,  notwitliftanding  tne  ardour  fhewed  by 
the  Englifh  for  a  caufe  which  afefted  their  religion  and 
the  honour  of  the  crown, 

Frederic  loft  the  battle  of  Prague  in  1620,  and  was 
obliged  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight.  Being  a  bigoted  and 
intolerant  Calvinift,  he  had  made  himfelf  equally  odious 
to  the  Lutherans  and  Catholics  ;  which  ivas  not  the 
lead  caufe  of  his  misfortunes ;  for  we  fee  that  religion, 
ill  understood,  always  was  the  foul  of  party. 

Till  then,  Ferdinand  had  {hewn  moderation  in  fup- 
porting  his  juft  rights  ;  but  vi&ory  converted  him  into 
a  defpot.  Without  confulting  the  electors,  and  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  capitulation  he  had  fworn  to  obferve 
at  hi?  acceflion,  for  a  difpute  merely  perfonal,  he  put 
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Frederic  and  his  adherents  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
made  himfelf  matter  of  the  Palatinate,  and  ordered 
cruel  executions.  The  Ptoteftant  union,  unable  any 
longer  to  refift,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  was  diflolved.  The  emperour  was  doubtlefs  little 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  literature,  as  he  gave,  or 
fuffued  the  duke  of  Bavaria  to  give,  to  pope  Gregory 
XV.  the  elector’s  noble  library  at  Heidelberg,  which 
the  Germans  regret  even  to  this  day. 

cornmit-  king  of  England  had  affembled  a  parliament, 

teef  by  not  with  any  intention  of  making  war,  but  in  order  to 
jamesi.  obtain  fubfidies,  as  if  it  had  been  refolved  upon.  It  is 
IIS'**  true,  he  obtained  them,  but,  notwithftanding,  faw  his 
the  com-  prerogative  more  violently  attacked  than  ever.  His 

creaniesn’  chancellor>  Francis  Bacon,  fo  celebrated  in  the  literary 
world,  having  been  guilty  of  feveral  mifdemeanours, 
was  impeached  by  the  commons,  imprifoned,  and  fined 
forty  thoufand  pounds.  The  parliament  turned  an  in- 
quifitive  eye  on  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  affairs  of 
ftate;  and  James  having  forbidden  them  to  intermed¬ 
dle  in  fuch  matters,  the  houfe  of  commons  replied,  that 
it  was  their  birthright  to  give  advice  on  the  affairs  of 
government.  But  he  maintained,  that  the  privileges  of 
the  houfe  were  grants  from  the  fpvereign,  not  birth¬ 
rights  ;  and  the  commons  entering  a  proteft,  he  lent  for 
the  journals,  tore  out  the  proteft,  diflolved  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  imprifoned  home  of  the  members,  and  forbid  all 
difeourfe  upon  public  affairs;  not  being  fenfible  that 
this  was  the  way  to  make  people  fpeak  with  more  free¬ 
dom.  From  this  celebrated  parliament  rofe  the  court 
and  country  parties,  afterwards  called  toxics  and  yxhigs. 

16*3.  .  #  The  unhappy  Frederic  receiving  no  attiftance  from 

h is  ^athcr  ^  *aw?  (wk°  on^  negotiated,  and  fufferec} 
riven  to  himfelf  to  be  arnuffd  by  thp  Spanifti  court)  and  being 
cf£Bava-e  ^^Y  ncglefted  by  his  uncle,  the  prince  of  Orange, 
m-  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  defpotifm  and  revenge  of  the  em¬ 
perour.  In  a  diet  held  at  Ratifbon,  to  which  none 
yyere  fummoned  but  the  pkdtors  and  a  lew  princes  de¬ 
voted 
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voted  to  the  imperial  court,  Ferdinand,  by  a  plurality 
of  voices,  conferred  the  Palatinate  on  the  duke  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  and  even  attempted  to  oblige  all  the  Bates  of  the 
empire  to  open  the  gates  of  their  fortrelfes,  when  he  or 
his  troops  appeared  before  them.  But  the  diet  rejected 
this  odious  propofal,  which  difcovered  the  emperour’s 
intentions,  and  the  dangers  that  threatened  Germany. 

The  arms  of  count  Tilli,  a  Fleming,  general  of  the  Couns 
Catholic  league,  bore  down  all  oppofition.  He  gained  ^Aes 
feveral  victories  over  the  Proteftants,  who  were  divided  Germany 
among  themfelves and  thefe  were  fo  many  triumphs  tremble* 
for  the  imperial  court.  Had  not  a  man  of  Richelieu’s 
genius  been  at  laft  fet  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  France, 
it  was  to  be  dreaded  that  the  houfe  of  Auftria  would 
execute  the  fc hemes  formerly  projected  by  Charles  V. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  epocha  of  his  miniftry,  we 
fhall  give  a  fhort  account  of  the  mofl  interefting  events 
in  the  Spanilh  hiftory. 


C  H  A  P.  VIII. 

Confpiracy  of  Venice. —  "Obfervations  on  Spain. 

AWE  AK,  indolent  monarch,  governed  by  his  fa-  Philipln 
vourites ;  a  minifler  equally  incapable,  and  equal-  and  the  j 
ly  governed  ; — iuch  were  Philip  III.  king  of  Spain,  and 
the  duke  of  Lerma.  In  1618,  the  duke  was  compli¬ 
mented  with  a  cardinal’s  hat  -9  yet  he  was  exiled  by  his 
matter  in  the  fame  year. 

Though  the  government  was  void  of  fpirit  and  pru-  Spani(Tl 
dence,  ambition  was  not  extinguifhed.  The  duke  of  confpiracy 
Offuna,  viceroy  of  Naples,  Peter  of  Toledo,  governour  Venice, 
of  the  Milanefe,  and  the  marquis  of  Bed  mar,  ambaffa- 
dour  at  Venice,  formed  a  feheme  for  fubjedting  the  Ve¬ 
netians,  and  with  them  the  reft  of  Italy.  Without 

being 
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being  formally  authorized  by  the  court,  they  fet  on  foot 
a  famous  confpifacy  to  bring  Venice  under  their  domi¬ 
nion.  The  troops  of  Milan  6ft  one  fide,  on  the  other 
a  number  of  barks  fcnt  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
Were  to  aft  at  the  fame  time  -r  and  the  city  was  to  be 
fet  on  lire  by  a  troop  of  confpirators,  which  would  fen¬ 
der  it  incapable  of  refilling  fo  many  unforefeen  attacks* 
This  extraordinary  plot  was  difcovered  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  feftate,  in  1 6 1 8  ;  when  the  greateft  part  of  the 
cOiiffairators  Were  privately  drowned.  The  marquis  of 
Bcdmar,  who  had  violated  the  Jaw  of  nations  in  the 
Rioft  flagrant  manner,  having  efcaped  by  flight,  was 
ient  into  Flanders,  where  he  became  prime  minifter  to 
the  archdukes,  and  foon  after  cardinal.  Toledo  was 
recalled  from  the  Miianefe  ;  but  Ofluna  remained  vice¬ 
roy  of  Naples.  He  had  done  great  fervice  againft  the 
Turks,  Who  continually  infefted  Sicily,  whence,  in  the 
fpace  of  thirty  years,  they  had  carried  off  mgre  than 
three  hundred  thoufand  flavp.  This  fcourge  abforbed 
all  the  revenues  of  a  ftate  formerly  flourifliing. 
oSed y  Spain,  which  was  flill  more  difpeopled  by  the  de- 
to  huf-  ftrudive  caufes  already  mentioned,  was  in  fuch  want  of 
fcandmeR.  iabourers?  that,  in  1620,  an  edid  was  publifhed  by  Phi¬ 
lip  III.  granting  certain  honours  of  nobility,  and  exemp- 
tion  from  military  fervice,  to  thofe  who  applied  t©  agri¬ 
culture.  But  the  Spaniards  chofe  rather  to  languifh  in 
idlenefs  and  poverty.  A  good  government  would  have 
found  other  methods  for  reviving  the  moll  important  of 
all  arts.  As  it  was  defpifed  by  the  nobility,  could  it 
he  fuppofed  that  men  would  be  excited  to  cultivate  it 
by  granting  them  privileges  of  nobility;  efpecially  in 
Spain,  where  prejudices  feemsd  at  that  time  invincible  ? 
Death  cf  It  is  laid  that  Philip  himfelf  fell  a  vidim  to  the  ab- 
FiuiipUi.  tyranny  of  cuftom,  Immediately  after  his  recovery 
from  an  illnefs,  when  attending  fome  bufinefs  in  the 
council  chamber,  the  vapour  of  a  large  ftove  affeded  his 
head ;  and,  though  he  complained  of  it,  yet  the  perfon 

who 
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who,  by  the  ceremonial,*  was  to  take  care  of  the  fire, 
being  out  of  the  way,  nobody  dared  to  remove  the 
ilove  5  by  which  delay  the  king  grew  worfe,  and  died 
(162,1.) 

He  had  enjoined  his  foil,  Philip  IV.  who  was  only  Philip iv» 
fix  teen  years  of  age,  to  make  no  change  in  the  minifhy.  ^0^. 
Yet  he  was  no  fooner  dead,  than  a  total  alteration  en-  rez. 
filed.  Gufman,  count,  and  afterwards  duke,  of  Oliva¬ 
rez,  became  mafter  of  the  kingdom ;  who,  though 
yottng,  and  a  favourite*  was  at  leaf!  eminent  for  his  po¬ 
litical  talents. 

I  fliali  only  take  notice  here  of  an  ordinance  pub-  Ordinance 
lifhed  in  162-4,  by  which  we  fee  that  he  endeavoured  to  medy  the 
find  a  remedy  for  evils  that  were  aim  oft  incurable.  By  |vi!^  of 
this  law,  two  thirds  of  the  officers  of  juftice  and  of  the  pai 
revenue  were  fupprefled,  Population  was  favoured,  by 
exempting  men  newly  married  from  public  offices  for 
four  years  -y  and  all  who  had  fix  male  children,  from 
taxes  during  life.  Marriage  without  the  confent  of  pa¬ 
rents  was  likewife  permitted  \  a  meafure  more  danger- 
pus  than  lifeful.  The  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
were  forbidden  to  come  to  Madrid  or  Seville,  without 
important  bufinefs,  under  pain  of  a  eonfiderable  fine  \ 
and.  For -a  ftill  ftronger  reafon,  all  perfons  were  prohibit¬ 
ed  from  quitting  the  kingdom  with  their  property  and 
families,  without  the  king’s  permiffion.  Foreign  artifi¬ 
cers  and  labourers  fettling  in  Spain  were  promised  an 
exemption  from  all  taxes  and  contributions.  Even  the 
king’s  children  were  forbidden  to  keep  more  than  eigh¬ 
teen  dome-flics.  Gold  and  filver  ornaments  were  al- 

* 

lowed  only  for  divine  fervice  ;  and  lilk  cloaks,  which 
vanity  had  made  common  among  the  poor,  as  well  as 
die  rich?  were  likewife  forbidden. 

It 

*  I  know  not  upon  what  authority  M.  DIFormeaux  relates  this  fa£t»  which 
to  us  appears  fo  extraordinary.  But  as  this  writer,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
royal  academy  of  belles  lettres,  docs  not  adopt  many  of  the  tales  relating  to 
2ha  Spanilh  ceretnonialj  his  teliimony  her?  has  doubtlefs  fome  foundation. 
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It  Is  of 
impor¬ 
tance  to 
refled  on 
the  decay 
cf  that 
kingdom. 


Obftacles 
to  popula¬ 
tion*  par¬ 
ticularly 
from  the 
inquifi- 
tion. 


Obftacles 
to  agri¬ 
culture  Sc 
inland 
trade. 


.  It  is  very  furprifing  to  fee  a  great  monarchy,  which 
pofFefled 'the  gold  of  the  new  world,  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  making  fumptuary  laws.  Without  examin¬ 
ing  the  advantage  or  inconvenience  of  thefc  laws,  let  us 
take  a  fhort  view  of  the  internal  caufes  of  the  decay 
which  muft  neceflarily  wafte  Spain,  till  a  vigorous  le- 
giflation,  roufed  by  the  excefs  of  the  evil,  totally  extir¬ 
pate  its  roots.  The  work  of  don  Bernardo  de  Ulloa, 
oh  the  re-eftabli(hment  of  the  manufadures  and  com¬ 
merce  of  Spain,  and  that  of  don  Huftaris  on  the  fame 
fubjcd,  furnifh  excellent  ideas,  to  which  fomething 
may  be  added  by  a  Frenchman.  I  confine  myfelf  only 
to  a  few  refled  ions,  which  are  applicable  to  every  de- 
fed  ive  government. 

Ai.  The  moft  eflential  point  unqueflionably  was,  to 
repeople  Spain,  and  revive  agriculture  ;  but  how  was  it 
poffible  to  draw  inhabitants  to  that  country,  if  the  in- 
quifition  there  exercifed  its  tyrannical  power  ? — if  dif- 
truft  and  terrour  were  fpread  through  the  whole  body 
of  the  fociety  ? — if  a  man’s  having  a  thought  of  his 
own  was  fufficient  to  expoie  him  to  imprifonment,  tor* 
ture,  and  death  ? — if  the  moft  induftrious,  though  they* 
were  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  peaceable,  could  not 
enjoy  the  rights  of  citizens,  unleft  they  fcrupuloufly  re¬ 
gulated  their  words  and  adions  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
inquifitors  ?  The  Spaniards  were  in  a  manner  crufhed 
under  the  yoke  ;  and  could  it  be  fupportable  to  ftran- 
gers  ?  I  make  not  the  lead:  mention  of  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  produced  by  enflaving  reafon,  though  it  com¬ 
monly  plunges  the  intellectual  faculties  into  a  kind  of 
lethargy,  which  at  once  annihilates  fciences  and  arts.  . 

2,  Agriculture  can  never  flourifh,  unlefs  with  the 
help  of  inland  trade.  Labour  mu  ft  be  encouraged  ;  it 
muft  be  poflible  to  procure  the  neceflaries,  and  even 
the  conveniences  of  life,  in  exchange  for  the  furplus  of 
the  produdions  of  the  earth.  But  a  thoufand  obfta¬ 
cles  flood  in  the  way  of  inland  trade.  There  were  po 
canals,  no  high  roads,  or  they  were  in  a  bad  condition, 

and 
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and  had  no  places  of  refrefhment;  the  inns  were  un¬ 
provided  with  every  thing,  and  very  expenfive  ;  heavy 
cuftoms  levied  almoft  at  every  ftep  ;  the  fame  duties 
from  province  to  province  that  would  be  exa&ed  were 
they  fa  many  petty  kingdoms ;  and  even  money  ab- 
furdly  prohibited  from  being  carried  out  of  them.  How 
was  it  pofiible  to  fet  in  motion  the  arm  of  the  hufband- 
•  man,  when  thus  tied  down  ?  What  benefit  could  he  Agricui- 
reap  from  railing  a  fuperfluity,  which  he  could  not  dif-  |jUercea™uft 
pole  of  ?  Some  would  have  feen  their  corn  rot*  without  without 
being  able  to  putchafe  wine  ;  and  others,  who  had  cel- 
lars  full  of  wine,  would- not  have  known  how  to  furnifh 
themfelves  with  corn.  Thus  do  unreafonable  laws  and 
cuftoms,  thus  does  the  blindnefs  or  rigour  of  fovereigns, 
ruin  the  fineft  countries  in  the  world. 

3.  Wherever  raw  materials  proper  to  be  rhantifac- The  de- 
tured  are  found,  there- exifts  an  intimate  connexion,  or 
reciprocal  influence,  between  manufactures  and  agricul-  ture  ne- 
ture.  Plenty  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence  increafes  the  bringsoa 
number  of  artificers;  and  that  number  increafmg  the  ^eof 
confumption,  animates  and  extends  cultivation*  All 
things  mutually  aid  each  other;  all  acquire  new  life, 
and  increafe  the  public  good.  But  if  the  lands  be 
abandoned,  the  workshops  are  deferted ;  and  if  manufac¬ 
tures  decay,  labour  flackens  in  the  fields*  This  necef-  Contemp? 
flarily  happened  when  the  Spaniards  negleCted  real  rich-  gpa^ds 
es  for  imaginary  wealth  ;  when  they  flocked  in  crowds  for  the 
to  the  mines  of  America ;  and  when  at  laft  fuperftition 
banifhed  thofe  cf  the  remaining  inhabitants,  whofe-  in-  &  trades, 
•duftfy-  rendered  them  the  mod  neceflary*  From  that 
time,  they  could  neither  manufacture  the  filks  of  Valen¬ 
cia*  nor  the  wools  of  Andalufia  and  Caftile  ;  they  look¬ 
ed  with  contempt  upon  trades  and  on  the  plough ; 
they  thought  gold  and  filver  flood  in  ftead  of  every 
thing  elfe  ;  and  their  idlenefs  was  increased  to  fuch  a 
height  by  their  pride,  that,  even  in  a  ftate  of  indigence, 
the  generality  were  afhamed  to  work  for  their  bread. 

A  peopje  afhamed  of  labour  mu  ft  certainly  be  unhappy*. 

4.  Hence 
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Confe-  4.  Hence  it  followed,  that  their  riches  were  not  for 
thc'uly  themfelves,  but  for  foreigners,  who  fed,  clothed  them, 
riches  fell  &c.  In  the  kingdom,  all  kinds  of  provifion  and  manu- 
handfof  failures  rofe  to  an  exceffive  price,  either  becaufe  it  was 
foreign-  not  kept  down  by  a  number  of  fellers^  or  from  the  ob- 
flaeles  thrown  in  the  way  of  trade,  or  the  enormous 
taxes  laid  upon  the  labour  of  artificers  and  articles  of 
food.  Foreign  rnerchandifes  therefore  were  fought  af¬ 
ter.  Thus  was  a  flate*  which  ought  to  have  been  en¬ 
riched  by  its  native  productions,  continually  impoveri Hi¬ 
ed*  to  the  advantage  of  thofe  whom  their  necefilties 
might  have  made  its  tributaries.  Its  gold  flowed  incef- 
fantly  out  of  the  country,  and  fpread  in  thofe  where 
agriculture  and  induflry  prevailed. 

Pomp  of  5.  Let  us  add  to  thefe  caufes  the  ruinotis  pomp  of 
opulence*’  the  court  and  the  grandees ;  the  number  and  opulence 
church  churches,  convents,  and  receptacles  of  celibacy* 

territories  where  the  foie  bufinefs  is  prayer  ;  the  immenfe  extent 
rnote^nd  monarchy,  the  parts  of  which  being  too  remote, 

ill  govern-  and  all  badly  governed,  weakened  the  body  which  they 
ed-  feemed  to  render  fp  formidable ;  the  evils  of  defpofifm* 
Defp°t-  which  had  cruflied  a  people  once  free*  and  thus  ruined 
Ignore,  their  aftivity,  and  enervated  their  virtue ;  the  fuperfti- 
tious  ignorance,  which  on  pne  fide  confecrated  and 
multiplied  abufes,  and  on  the  other  turned  all  the  efforts  of 
genius  to  the  futilities  of  the  fchools,  or  the  amufementS 
s  of  the  theatre  $  Mariana  and  two  of  three  others  only 
making  a  flight  exception. 

What  we  have  now  faid  is  more  than  fufficient  to 
explain  how  the  Spaniards,  with  fo  many  rich  conquefis* 
a  foil  fo  fruitful,  and  a  fituation  fo  advantageous,  with  a 
great  fund  of  courage,  genius*  and  virtue,  were  reduced 
to  fuch  a  deplorable  flate,  from  which  they  will  not  re¬ 
cover  but  with  difficulty*  We  (ball  fee  them  one  day 
governed  by  fovereigns  of  the  Bourbon  family*  under 
whom  their  vigour  and  genius  were  deflined  to  revive. 
"revaiT1  conclude  :  Holland,  which  before  it  fhook  off  the 

over*1  s  yoke  was  nothing,  and  which  had  beet)  acknowledged  a 
Spain.  free 
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free  ftate  only  at  the  4ruce  in  1609,  triumphed  over  th 
Spanilh  fleets  5  and  Philip  IV.  coined  bafe  money  to 
pay  his  debts.  Let  it  now  be  judged  which  was  prefer¬ 
able,  the  poffeflion  of  America,  or  the  cultivation  of 
Spain  ;  the  oppreffion  of  the  fubje&s,  or  the  promotion 
of  their  happinefs;  the  eftablifhment  of  Sumptuary 
laws,  or  a  reformation  of  the  faults  in  the  government. 


END  OF  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME 


